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TOWARD A STUDY OF DYNASTIC CONFIGURATIONS 
IN CHINESE HISTORY 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Students of Chinese history generally recognize in the rise and 
fall of dynasties a recurrent pattern which they call the dynastic 
cycle. Obviously a dynasty may experience a number of declines 
and revivals before the completion of its cycle. A detailed graph 
of a given cycle, taking account not only of the dynasty’s general 
rise and fall but also of the minor ups and downs in between, may 
be termed a dynastic configuration. A study of such configura- 
tions, if they reflect fairly accurately what happened, will deepen 
our understanding of the dynastic cycle. The drawing of such a 
configuration, however, is no simple matter. I offer here some 
preliminary considerations of the major problems involved. 

The first problem is: what are the dynasties to be included in 
our study? Chinese history is full of dynasties, long and short, 
Chinese and alien. The ruling houses which governed the whole 
or nearly the whole of China may be called major dynasties, and 
those which controlled only a portion of it, minor dynasties. 
When modern scholars speak of the dynastic cycle, they tend to 
refer to the cycles of major dynasties of considerable length; this 
may be justifiable, since obviously not all dynasties may be 
treated on the same basis. Nevertheless, it seems worthwhile to 
plot configurations for the minor dynasties in periods of disunity, 
including such independent states as the Seven Powers in the 
Period of Warring States and the Ten Kingdoms in south China 
during the Five Dynasties. It will be extremely interesting if 
one can correlate differences of configuration with differences in 
territory. 

Chinese tradition distinguishes a dynasty of the legitimate line 
of succession, cheng-t‘ung JE*, from a dynasty of usurpation 
or a puppet dynasty, chien-wei ff {%. The standard adopted for 
this distinction, however, may vary in accordance with the time 
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of the historian. A classical example is the differing treatment 
of the history of the Three Kingdoms, Wei, Shu, and Wu. During 
the Western Chin period, Wei was considered the legitimate 
dynasty because it received from Han the throne which it trans- 
mitted in turn to Chin, and also because Wei occupied the heart 
of China at that time, the Yellow River Valley. By the time of 
the Eastern Chin this view was already questioned, and legitimacy 
based on blood relationship began to receive stress. Since the 
Eastern Chin achieved only a partial revival, naturally there 
grew up some sympathy for Shu which had been in a similar situa- 
tion of p‘ien-an {i “partial security” or “security at one 
corner.” ? Later, the contrast between the geographical standard 
and that of blood relationship became still sharper, with Ssu-ma 
Kuang (Northern Sung) crediting Wei with legitimacy, and Cuu 
Hsi (Southern Sung) giving it to Shu, as a continuation of Han.’ 
This significant difference in the history of thought perhaps can 
never be settled permanently. For our purpose, it is important to 
remember that legitimacy need not restrict the scope of historical 
study. For instance, the reign of Wana Mang may as well be 
studied as a short major dynasty like the Sui. 

The second problem is: what are the beginning and end of a 
dynasty? Chinese tradition in general dates the beginning of a 
dynasty from the time when it declared a dynastic title, in most 
cases the declaration being in effect a claim to the Mandate of 
Heaven. However, a dynasty may already have existed as a state 
before this official beginning. Such is the case of Ch‘in, the first 
imperial dynasty, and on this score Ch‘in differs widely from Sui, 
although the two dynasties are similar in several other ways.’ 


1 This point has been made in the Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu t‘i-yao DG 
#2 A #ESE (Commercial Press ed.) 1.987, on the San-kuo chih. 

? A collection of literature on cheng-t‘ung may be found in the Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi- 
cheng vol. 452, “Ti-t‘ung pu” It is interesting to note 
that, unlike other sections, this section contains only i-wen Bhar but no sub-section 
called tsung-lun #4 ie which is supposed to be devoted to more or less orthodox 
views. In the short preface to the section, the compilers of the encyclopaedia explained 
this omission on the ground that there were no orthodox views on this subject, which 
was only too true under the Manchu dynasty. 

*For a comparison of the two dynasties, see Derk Boppr, review of Woodbridge 
BincuaM, The Founding of the T‘ang Dynasty, in JAOS 61(1941) .4. 294-295. 
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Early beginnings are also found in the alien dynasties and, as 
far as we can tell, the two very ancient dynasties, Shang and 
Chou. This similarity between alien and ancient Chinese dynasties 
is worthy of note. In our study it seems advisable to include 
the pre-“ imperial ” period of a dynasty, although one may wish 
to distinguish this part of the configuration from the rest some- 
how, e. g., by charting with different colors. 

The end of a dynasty involves the interesting problem of 
chung-hsing *P ®, “ revival or restoration.” According to tradi- 
tion, a revival may come after a complete break, such as the 
case of the Eastern Han, Eastern Chin, and Southern Sung. It 
may follow the pacification of a major rebellion. Thus after 
the rebellion of AN Lu-shan, the T‘ang dynasty was restored under 
Su-tsung #5 (756-762) , who was canonized as Hsiian Huang-ti & 
‘i? , evidently to compare him with King Hsiian (827-782 B. C.) 
of the Chou dynasty who had achieved a revival. For the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, people speak about the T‘ung-chih restoration‘ after 
the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion. In this case, the hope of revival may 
have been expressed even in the year-title T‘ung-chih, i.e., to 
be the same as Shun-chih.’ Generally speaking, it is difficult to 
achieve a complete restoration and the revived phase tends to 
be less glorious than the earlier phase. The Eastern Han is 
probably the only exception. 

Incidentally, the historical expression chung-hsing only means 


‘In her doctoral thesis “The T‘ung-chih Restoration” (Radcliffe College, 1950) 
Mary Wricut devotes a section to a comparison of a few earlier restorations. 

5 Cf. Li Tz‘u-ming SY, Yiieh-man-t‘ung jih-chi pu Hsin-chi 
hsia 17a-b. The year-title originally adopted was Ch‘i-hsiang which 
was criticized by the Grand Secretary Cuou Tsu-p‘ei plies as being redundant 
in meaning. According to Li, the Grand Secretary first wished to propose Hsi-lung 
BEBE or Chiien-hsi 7 BE, obviously alluding to the years of K‘ang-hsi and Ch‘ien- 
lung. This source of information seems authoritative because at that time L1 lived 
in Chou’s house as tutor of his son. 

However, in the Ch‘ing-shih t‘ung-su yen-i RSE by Ts‘at Tung-fan 
BE yp HE (1935), p. 478, it is stated that the Dowager Empress Tz‘u-hsi liked the 
year-title T‘ung-chih because it implied “ joint-governing” or co-regency of the two 
dowager empresses. This of course cannot be considered an official interpretation. 
Nevertheless it seems likely that the court adopted the year-title because of its 
ambiguity. Also we may recall that the early years of Shun-chih were also under a 
regency. I am indebted to Professor William Hue for discussion on this point. 
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“ revival ” rather than “ revival in the middle of a dynasty ” as 
one might guess. Tradition * prefers to pronounce the character 
chung in falling tone instead of level tone, the meaning being 
“second” (same as chung t# ) and therefore “again” or 
“another.” This meaning of chung can be found also in year- 
titles. For instance, the last two years (56-57) of Emperor 
Kuang-wu of the Eastern Han are known as Chien-wu Chung- 
yiian #i4'P7C , i.e., another era of Chien-wu. Emperor Wu of 
the Liang Dynasty had the year-titles Ta-t‘ung Ail (527-528) 
and Ta-t‘ung A/F] (535-545), and repeated them as Chung Ta- 
tung (529-534) and Chung Ta-t‘ung PAI (546), 
respectively. 

In Chinese history there are cases when a dynasty is continued 
in a manner even short of a partial security, and for this precarious 
continuation its protagonists may still wish to claim a revival. 
A notable example is that of the Ming princes who established 
themselves in south China after the Manchu invasion, although 
what they actually accomplished was a brief survival rather than 
a revival. Revivals or survivals, it seems only fair for the historian 
to include them in the study of dynastic configurations, again 
bearing in mind the difference in territory. This applies to the 
alien dynasties as well as the Chinese. Thus the Khara-Khitai 
should be studied along with Liao, and the independent Mongolian 
princes in the Ming period may be considered survivals of Yiian.’ 


°Hu Ming-yii Ting-o tsa-lu i) (Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch'eng 
SEK ed.) 2.15. 

7In a book entitled Chung-hsing lun-liich Pl tS published in 1910 by a certain 
Manchu scholar Hsing-yiian S&7C from Peking, the term chung-hsing is used in a 
broad sense, covering complete and partial revivals, of Chinese and alien dynasties 
and even feudal states. A miscellaneous group of unsuccessful attempts is recorded 
in the last two chapters as an appendix and labeled as Chung-hsing yii-hsii FR BLE EE 
i.e., revivals which amounted to mere survivals. Since this book was written toward 
the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty, it is natural that the author should wish to use the 
term chuwng-hsing in a rather loose sense, hoping that some kind of revival or survival 
might be achieved by the Manchus. 

A loose use of the term chung-hsing, however, is found in an early history. In 
Nan Chi shu, 29a, we read: “The Sung dynasty had eight rulers and lasted sixty 
years [420-479]. Four times the normal line of succession was broken and three times 


they achieved a revival.” (GER b = 
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The inclusion of both major and minor dynasties in our study, 
and also the pre-dynastic survivals, makes it necessary to consider 
configurations which overlap each other in time. The overlapping 
may be external or internal. Internal overlapping is typical in 
dynastic changes by way of abdication. First, the founder of 
the new dynasty, or his father, served as a powerful minister 
under the old dynasty. Finally, his influence became so over- 
whelming that the last ruler of the old dynasty was obliged to 
abdicate. This was the normal process of passing on the throne 
from the Han to the Sung dynasties inclusive. In such cases, 
we must be careful in our interpretation of the configuration of 
the old dynasty. For instance, toward the end of the two Han dy- 
nasties, there were signs that the central government had become 
strong, and these would be reflected in the configuration. But 
the strength was chiefly to the credit of Wana Mang * and Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao, who acted in the name of their masters. The upswing 
in the configurations indicates the rise of the Hsin dynasty and 
the Wei dynasty rather than a revival of Han. 

External overlapping may exist between two dynasties, or 
among several dynasties or states,’ either Chinese or alien. In 
comparing their configurations, we may find factors which favored 
co-existence and factors which led to conquest. Obviously, one 
situation which has promoted co-existence is that in which two 
dynasties were both fairly strong and prosperous and had mutual 
respect for each other. The long peace between Northern Sung 
and Liao which lasted from 1004 to 1122 is an excellent illus- 
tration. 

Old-fashioned Chinese scholars were inclined to study Chinese 
dynasties as isolated entities, and in their studies of relations with 
the non-Chinese states their views tended to be overly influenced 
by the key role played by China in East Asia. Fortunately, 


S As observed by Hans Brevensten in “The Restoration of the Han Dynasty,” 
BMFEA 26(1954).159, “Actually, since Wang Mane held all the power under 
Emperor P‘ing, he also deserves the credit of the improvement during this time.” 

* An interesting article that bears on the general subject of the rise of states is that 
by Karl W. Devutscu, “ The Growth of Nations: Some Recurrent Patterns of Political 
and Social Integration,” World Politics 5 (1953) .2.168-195. 
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modern scholars have already been making attempts to correct 
this bias. In the West, works of Owen Latrrrmore and Karl A. 
Wirrrocen are good examples. In China, Cu‘en Yin-k‘o 
% ™ in his brilliant volume on the political history of the T‘ang 
dynasty has demonstrated the interlocking nature of the rise and 
fall of foreign races and the interaction between civil government 
and national defence. Students of Chinese history will do well 
in broadening their scope of study to include configurations of all 
non-Chinese states which had direct or even indirect contacts with 
China. 

We come now to the third and perhaps the most important 
problem; what is the basis of grading or standard of measurements? 
Two obvious pairs of criteria are unity and expansion, and peace 
and prosperity, in other words, wen-chih XG and wu-kung HW 
or civil and military achievements. Of course, these two kinds 
of merit somehow contradict each other because unity and expan- 
sion often involves war, which is against peace. In general, 
Chinese tradition expects military merits from the founder of a 
dynasty, and civil achievements from his successors, thus distin- 
guishing ch‘uang-yeh chih chiin #222 and shou-ch‘eng chih 
chu *¥)%-Z=E, Expansionist emperors in the middle of a dynasty 
were often criticized for their ambition. For instance, after the 
death of Emperor Wu of Han, the court proposed to honor him 
with the temple name of Shih-tsung t£H%, the “ Epochal Exemp- 
lar.” To this proposal, strong objection was raised by the classical 
scholar Hs1a-Hou Sheng 3 f&/, who denounced the late emperor 
for the disasters which he had brought upon the people through 
his ambitious wars.’* Although this objection was not favorably 
received, it expressed the Confucianist view against expansion 
by force. An adequate national defense, however, was considered 
necessary. And when the character wu 3X “ martial” was used 
in an imperial designation, it was generally intended to be compli- 


2° Owen Larrimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China, 1940; Karl A. Wrrrrocet and 
Fene Chia-sheng, History of Chinese Society, Liao (907-1125), 1949. 

11 T‘ang-tai cheng-chih shih shu-lun kao (1944), pp. 94-116. 

** Han shu, 75.3a-4a. Also see Homer H. Duss, “Chinese Imperial Designations,” 
JAOS 65 (1945) .26-83 for proposed translations. 
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mentary. For the purpose of showing the configuration, the 
modern student may draw two different curves based on the civil 
and military criteria, or one curve to indicate the average of 
the two. The use of two curves has its advantage. For instance, 
they may reveal a lag of the civil peak behind the military peak 
in the configuration, as suggested by the tradition which expects 
different kinds of achievements from dynasty-founders and from 
their successors. 

Occasionally Chinese historians describe a glorious era in terms 
of cultural activities in such fields as philosophy, art and litera- 
ture. Whether this is justifiable leads us to an interesting problem. 
Some years ago, the celebrated American anthropologist Arthur L. 
Krorser made a study of configurations of culture growth and 
became rather disappointed at finding only a partial correlation 
between national solidarity and cultural achievement."* On this 
highly complicated subject I wish to offer only a couple of general 
suggestions. First, there is the problem of defining the “ culture ” 
in culture growth. I believe, in making such a study, it may be 
useful to distinguish (1) a kind of cultural activity or a division 
of culture, such as poetry, (2) a particular form or genre in the 
division, such as lii-shih f£#¥ or regulated verse, and (3) cultural 
activities in general. The configurations of culture growth in 
these three senses need not coincide, as the causes of their rise 
and fall may vary. 

Second, there is the problem of quantity and quality. Students 
in the history of art, literature, and philosophy chiefly concern 
themselves with quality rather than quantity. This approach may 
be adequate in their separate fields. For a full understanding of 
cultural history, however, we should like to learn not only about 
the best results achieved by the outstanding masters but also 
about the standard reached by the average work, and the total 
volume of achievements by all the participants in cultural activi- 
ties. Generally speaking, although there are great masters who 
appear to have lived out of the period of their speciality (e. g., 
Bacu and polyphony), the history of art, literature and phi- 


18 Configurations of Culture Growth, 1944. 
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losophy reveals a rather close correlation between quality and 
quantity. For instance, in Chinese literature, tradition associates 
fu S& or rhymed prose with Han, lii-shih or regulated verse with 
Tang, tz‘u *) or song-words with Sung, and drama with Yiian. 
These are believed to be the periods that produced the most and 
the best. This correlation is understandable since the period that 
produced the most had a good chance to produce the best. 

Whether a division of culture is especially favored or disfavored 
in a given society, and developed early or late in history, involves 
many factors—material as well as ideological—which can not be 
easily generalized. The rise and fall of a particular form in a 
cultural division can be interpreted to some degree by what I call 
a game theory. A particular form of art or literature is subject 
to a set of rules just like any competitive game which requires 
skill. Under the rules there are a limited number of possibilities 
to be realized by the player. Those who realize the best possi- 
bilities become the outstanding masters. Of course, those are also 
outstanding who invent a new game with many possibilities or 
modify an old game to make it more interesting. When people 
have exhausted the possibilities, or at least the good possibilities, 
the game (or the form of art or literature) will decline. 

This point of exhaustion of possibilities has already been made 
by the seventeenth-century scholar Ku Yen-wu #4 3%. His famous 
Jih-chih lu 4 40%% * contains the following remarks on “ Shih-t‘i 
tai-chiang ” #¥ft@{€B [“ Periodical Changes in the Style (or Form) 
of Poetry ”): 

That the Three Hundred Poems (i.e., the Shih ching) had to be replaced 
by the Ch‘u tz‘u 48%, the Ch‘u tz‘u replaced by the poetry of Han and Wei, 
and in turn replaced by the poetry of the Six Dynasties and that of Sui and 
T‘ang was natural. To follow the style (or form) of a period requires 
resemblance to the literature of that period—this is called conformation. That 
poetic and prosaic literature was different from period to period had a reason 
which made the change unavoidable. When the literary style of an era has 
been followed from a long time, it becomes intolerable for everybody to echo 
the same word. Now history has passed thousands of years; how can one 
imitate all the worn-out expressions of the past and still call the result poetry! 


Therefore, if one’s work is [entirely] dissimilar to those of the ancients, it 
misses being poetry. On the other hand, if it is [entirely] similar to works of 


* Jih-chih lu (SPPY ed.) 21.18a-b. 
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the ancients, it misses being one’s own work. That the poetry of Li Po and 
Tu Fu was particularly outstanding among Tang authors was because their 
poetry succeeded in being both similar and dissimilar [to traditional poetry]. 
He who understands this principle can be called a critic of poetry. 


In Kroeser’s Configuration of Culture Growth (p.'763) we also 
read, “ The value culmination comes at the moment when the full 
range of possibilities within the pattern is sensed... . The pattern 
can be said to have fulfilled itself when its opportunities or 
possibilities have been exhausted.” It may be observed that 
although this principle of exhaustion of possibilities can be applied 
to either a whole division of art or literature or to a particular 
form or style within the division, it is more effective when applied 
to the latter. 

This is illustrated by Ku Yen-wu’s discussion quoted above. 
The modern scholar WanG Kuo-wei ME made a similar obser- 
vation and added, ‘“‘ Hence I dare not believe the remark that 
literature of later times is inferior to that of earlier times. But 
in speaking about one style (or form) of literature, this theory 
is irrefutable.” In other words, the opportunities within a given 
poetic form or style are limited, whereas the possibilities of poetry 
as a whole appear to be too numerous to be exhausted. 

Normally it takes a peaceful and prosperous era to permit many 
people to devote themselves to art and literature.** But whether 
they wish to play one game or another is a different proposition. 
Consequently, the correlation is likely to be only partial between 
the dynastic configuration and a culture configuration which 
represents a division of art or literature or a style or form within 
the division. As for cultural activities in general, in terms of 
quantity if not quality, at least in China there seems to be a 
considerable correlation between their high points and the peaks 
in the dynastic configuration. The period of Warring States is 


18 Jen-chien tz‘u-hua 1987 ed., p. 37. 

‘® This traditional view should not be considered one-sidedly materialistic, because 
the Chinese tradition also recognizes the principle of challenge and response, e. g., 
as expressed in the saying “ Wen ch‘iung erh hou kung” (3¢§e [f114_) —“ One’s 
literary writings excel only after experience of poverty (or hardships) ,” or as expressed 
in more general terms in The Works of Mencius (Leccr, The Chinese Classics. 
Vol. II), pp. 447-448. 
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sometimes cited as a major exception to this thesis, because 
cultural activities were abundant in that period of disunion. But 
the correlation will immediately become clear if we ignore the royal 
house of Chou and turn our attention to the Seven Powers. When 
the terms of reference are clearly defined, it becomes possible to 
include in the civil criterion various cultural achievements, or 
what the Chinese call sheng-ming wen-wu chih chih PKS 

With our criteria defined, we may proceed to obtain a general 
picture of the configuration first by reading through the annals 
of the standard histories. The historian’s comments at the end 
of an annal, known as lun-tsan im3%, not infrequently discuss 
the emperor’s position in the history of the dynasty. Such discus- 
sions are often stereotyped in form. Nevertheless, they are im- 
portant because they represent a traditional evaluation. The 
following comments paraphrased from the Hsin T‘ang shu may 
serve as examples: 

On Tai-tsung AA (627-649): Among the twenty rulers of 
the T‘ang dynasty, three are remarkable. Of the three, Hsiian- 
tsung (713-755) and Hsien-tsung ® (806-820) both 
failed in the last part of their reigns. So outstanding was T“ai- 
tsung’s greatness! 

On Tai-tsung {€%% (763-779): In the reign of Tai-tsung, there 
were still remnant rebels. Able to complete the suppression and 
to maintain the accomplishment, he may be considered a ruler 
of medium caliber (P4422). 

On Hsiian-tsung (847-859): Hsiian-tsung excelled in 
his judgment of affairs. But he relied too much on his fault-finding 
ability and completely lacked the spirit of benevolence. Alas! 
The Tang dynasty began to decline from his time. 

On Chao-tsung M4 (889-903): In history the last ruler of a 
dynasty was not necessarily stupid or tyrannical. When the causes 
of disaster had accumulated for a long time and the time of 
collapse happened to occur in his days, even a wise and brave 
ruler could not save the situation. What a pity! Chao-tsung was 
such a case. 


*7 For instance, see Sung shih $.14a. 
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In apparent imitation of these passages, the Ming shih observes 
that among the sixteen Ming rulers, outside of T‘ai-tsu Adil 
(1368-1398) and Ch‘eng-tsu Mill (1408-1424), only Jen-tsung 
(1425), Hsiian-tsung (1426-1435) and Hsiao-tsung 

fiz (1488-1505) are remarkable. In the annals, Ming Shih-tsung 
Hh = (1522-1566) is labeled a ruler of medium caliber and 
Emperor Chuang-lieh #£ 21 (1628-1644) is lamented exactly 
as was the last ruler of T‘ang."* 

The traditional historian occasionally comments on the appro- 
priateness of the posthumous imperial designation. For instance, 
the Swng shih remarks that in Jen-tsung’s £%% (1023-1063) 
benevolence and Hsiao-tsung’s #4 (1163-1189) filial attributes, 
they certainly lived up to their temple names. The Sung shih also 
approves the temple name Li-tsung ##%= (1125-1264) as suitable 
because the emperor made great efforts to promote the Neo-Con- 
fucianist thinking called li-hsiieh #24" Such remarks on appro- 
priateness are relatively few, obviously because the eulogistic 
words used in the imperial designations were in most cases 
excessive and cannot be taken literally. To grasp the true meaning 
of a temple name, it is sometimes necessary to check the precedent 
usages in earlier dynasties. For instance, Sung Shen-tsung #3 
(1068-1085) and Ming Shen-tsung (1573-1619) are comparable 
because each of the two emperors trusted a minister who intro- 
duced reforms. Under the Ch‘ing dynasty, had the Hundred-Day 
Reform in 1898 been more successful, the Kuang-hsii emperor 
might have received the temple name Sheng-tsung rather than 
that of Te-tsung #87. 

Concerning the imperial career, tradition recognizes a close 
relationship between successful emperors and long-lived emperors. 
This tradition goes back to the chapter “ Wu-i” #8: “ Against 
Luxurious Ease ” in the Book of Documents, in which the Duke 
of Chou is reported to be addressing King Ch‘eng. In the address, 
references are made to three Shang kings who restored the glory 
of the dynasty from a preceding low ebb, and who reigned for 
seventy-five, fifty-nine and thirty-three years respectively.”” The 


18 Ming shih 15.12b, 18.13a-b, 24.11b-12a. 1° Sung shih 12.19b, 35.25a, 45.19b. 
2°Lrcce, The Chinese Classics, vol. 3, The Shoo King, pp. 464-473. Incidentally, 
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Sung scholar Su Che ###it *! expressed doubts about such a corre- 
lation for later periods, pointing to such rulers as Liang Wu-ti 
(502-551) and T‘ang Hsiian-tsung (712-756) as examples of long 
reigns which ended in disaster. However, another Sung scholar, 
Sao Yung #fHE,?* noted with pride and satisfaction that the first 
four Sung emperors together actually reigned as long as a century. 
On the whole, there seems to be a rather close correlation between 
a long reign and success, because in most cases at least a part 
of the long reign did constitute a peak in the configuration. 

The importance of long reigns applies to alien dynasties as 
well. “ Of the rulers of the Liao dynasty,” says the Liao shih,” 
“Sheng-tsung 25% (983-1030) was about the only one who 
enjoyed a lengthy reign and lasting fame.”’ For the Chin dynasty, 
the glorious reigns were those of Shih-tsung H#%% (1161-1189) 
and Chang-tsung 4% (1190-1208). As described by the poet 
Hao-wen ICH] “During the fifty years of Ta-ting 
(1161-1189) and Ming-ch‘ang (1190-1195) [etc., the emperors’] 
godlike merits and sage virtues filled three (i. e., several) thousand 
documents Ti, .” For the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, students are familiar with the fact that the three periods 
of K‘ang-hsi, Yung-cheng, and Ch‘ien-lung covered a record length 
of 134 years (1662-1795). Although it is normal for a dynasty to 
have an early peak in its configuration, this early plateau is 
extraordinary. This long period of consolidation and expansion 
undoubtedly helped to make the Ch‘ing dynasty a stable and 
lasting dynasty of conquest. 

Corresponding to the relationship between long reigns and 
success, traditional historians also associate short reigns with 
decline. The length of a reign and that of a dynasty is difficult 
to interpret, because the factors involved tend to be numerous 
and complicated. In traditional terms, the factors were often 
vaguely grouped into those belonging to Tien K “Heaven, or 


this tallies with Toynsee’s rhythm of disintegration in three-and-a-half beats (A Study 
of History, abridgement by D. C. Somervett [1947], pp. 548-549) . 

Tuan-ch‘eng chi IE, Hou-chi (SPTK ed.) 7.2b-8b. 

22 Sung shih 40.14a. 

shih 17.9b. 

T-shan hsien-sheng wen-chi SEA CHE (SPTK ed.) 8.17a. 
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Nature” and those belonging to Jen A “Man.” The human 
factors cited in tradition are usually based on common sense and 
consequently are easy to understand. The Tien factors, however, 
are rather slippery for comprehension, often in terms of such 
semi-mystical concepts as the Five Elments, ch‘i-yun Breil 
“ vitality and fortune ” or ch‘i-shu 3%“ vitality and number.” 

Traditional interpretation of these concepts may be naturalistic 
or mechanical. The compounds ch‘i-yun and ch‘i-shu are often 
synonymous, but the character shu “ number ” in ch‘i-shu in itself 
suggests a mechanical view expressed in figures. Perhaps the most 
famous example is the remark by Mencius, “It is a rule that 
a true royal sovereign should arise in the course of five hundred 
years, and during that time there should be men illustrious in 
their generation.” *° But the most gigantic scheme is probably 
that of SHao Yung,” which covers not only cycles of mankind but 
also that of the universe, which was supposed to last 129,600 years 
(known as a yiian 72). A lesser known scheme of somewhat 
smaller scale is one invented by Wana Po =%) in the seventh 
century. According to WanG,” the dynasty that had the Earth 
Power (or Virtue) should last a thousand years, that which had 
the Metal Power should last nine hundred years, the Water 
Power six hundred years, the Wood Power eight hundred years, 
and the Fire Power seven hundred years. The Yellow Emperor 
had the Earth Power, and the cycle started by his reign was 
completed with Han, which had the Fire Power. The minor 
dynasties after Han should not count, and the Tang dynasty 
should begin another cycle with its Earth Power and should last 


25 The Works of Mencius, p. 232. In his History of China (1885), p. 58, Robert 
K. Doveuas says, “There is a popular belief among the Chinese that two hundred 
years is the natural life of a dynasty.” However, I am unable to identify his source 
of information. 

*6For a description of SHAo’s scheme, cf. Funa Yu-lan, A History of Chinese 
Philosophy, trans. by Derk Boppr, Vol. 2 (1953), pp. 469-476. For a discussion of 
cycle theories in Chinese philosophy, cf. Ping-ch‘ang , 
PFE in Che-hsiich p‘ing-lun AAR 8 (1943) .2.662-679. 

27 Hsin T‘ang shu 201.14a. For a comprehensive discussion of the Five Elements 
and the corresponding Five Virtues or Powers of Rulers in Chinese history, cf. Kano 
Naoki AE, AFF OPER T Pohdgakuhs, Kyoto, 3 
(1933) .1-32; 5 (1934) .50-86. 
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a thousand years. To a modern student, such mechanical schemes 
undoubtedly will sound ridiculous. 

The following observation by the Ch‘ing scholar Cuao I 
seems to derive from the concept of ch‘i-yiin (“vitality and 
fortune ’’), in a rather eloquent application. How far his views 
can be endorsed is of course another matter. The topic of his 
discussion was: “ Most Emperors of the Eastern Han Failed to 
Live Long.” 


When the “ vitality and fortune” of a dynasty were excellent, the rulers 
in general lived long, had sons early, and had many of them. The case of 
the Eastern Han dynasty, however, was not so. Emperor Kuang-wu lived 
to the age of sixty-two, Emperor Ming forty-eight, Emperor Chang thirty- 
three, Emperor Ho twenty-seven, Emperor Shang two, Emperor An thirty- 
two, Emperor Shun thirty, Emperor Ch‘ung three, Emperor Chih nine, 
Emperor Huan thirty-six, and Emperor Ling thirty-four. Prince Pien came 
to the throne at seventeen, and in the same year was murdered by Tune Cho. 
Only Emperor Hsien, after his adbication, survived until 234 when he died 
at the age of fifty-four. These were the ages of the emperors. Since the 
rulers did not live long, their successors certainly would be still young. When 
a young ruler died without heir, if there was already a dowager empress 
serving as his regent, she naturally would wish to put a small child on the 
throne in order to continue her control. . . . 

In general, the peak of Han was in the period when its capital was in the 
west at Ch‘ang-an. Coming down to the time of Emperors Yiian and Ch‘eng, 
the “ vitality and fortune ” already began to decline. Therefore, when Emperor 
Ch‘eng died without heir, Emperor Ai was called in to succeed him. When 
Emperor Ai died without heir, Emperor P’ing was called in to succeed him. 
When Emperor P‘ing died without heir, Wanc Mang put the young prince 
Ying on the throne. This is what Pan Ku in his history referred to in saying 
that “three times the national lineage was broken.” Emperor Kuang-wu 
was a descendant of Liu Fa, Prince Ting of Ch‘ang-sha, and originally belonged 
to a collateral line. The case may be compared to that of a tree-trunk 
several hundred years old, which suddenly issued a new bough. Though the 
bough might appear extremely flourishing, its vitality was already limited. 
When branches grew from this bough, they would be still smaller, weaker, 
and more easily broken. After Chin moved south, most rulers came to the 
throne when young. After Sung moved south, also there were many cases 
when outside princes were called in to succeed to the throne. These were 
caused by a decline in “ vitality and fortune” and could not be controlled 
by human efiorts. 


CuAo’s interpretation of vitality and fortune was naturalistic 
rather than mechanical, and while relying heavily on the Tien 


°° Nien-erh-shih cha-chi (Ssu-pu pei-yao ed.) 4.15a-b. 
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factor he did not ignore the human side of the picture. For 
instance, his point on the selfishness of dowager empresses was 
based on human psychology. 

In another passage *° where he discussed the many young rulers 
of Chin, he repeated the same thesis of vitality and fortune, but 
also added, “ Nevertheless, the Eastern Chin dynasty lasted eighty 
to ninety years. That was through reliance on the assistance of 
the great ministers.” This is a good point; in the above discussion 
we may have over-emphasized the role played by the emperor, 
but not by intention. We start with the imperial annals because 
they provide us with a short survey. The emperor serves as a 
focusing point but need not occupy our whole attention. Obvi- 
ously there were emperors in history who were mere figure heads. 
And of course even the most energetic emperor could not govern 
a vast empire like China singlehanded. 

The general picture obtained from a reading of the annals 
may or may not be accurate. To ensure some degree of reliability, 
the rough configuration should be subjected to what may be 
called multiple checking. As far as possible, information should 
be found concerning the territory, the number, intensity and 
results of foreign and civil wars, the population, the cultivated 
land, works for water conservancy, the currency, the price level, 
the number and intensity of natural calamities and the efforts 
made to meet such a challenge, the number of successful and 
unsuccessful candidates in the civil service examinations, the 
number of able ministers and benevolent administrators, etc. 

A few studies along such lines have been made by modern 
scholars, for instance, in the study on internecine wars by Li 
Ssu-kuang on water works by Cut Ch‘ao-ting 


2° Tbid., 8.4a-b. 

°° The Chinese version of L1’s article is in Ch‘ing-chu Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei hsien-sheng 
liu-shih-wu sui lun-wen chi TCE 1933, 1.157-166. 
Its English version (J. S. Lez, “The Periodic Recurrence of Internecine Wars in 
China,” China Journal of Science and Art, March and April, 1931) has been discussed 
by Lin Yu-t‘ang, My Country and My People (1935), pp. 28-34, and by Owen 
Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China (1940), p. 532. 

* Key Economic Areas in Chinese History, as Revealed in the Development of 
Public Works for Water-Controls, 1936. 
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on land tax by Wane Yii-ch‘iian = #it#,° on floods and droughts 
by Yao Shan-yu #§##2<,** on price levels in T‘ang and Sung 
times by Cu‘tan Han-sheng #41, and on portents during the 
Western Han period by BreLenstern * and Expernarp.** The 
works by Cu‘tan, BreLenstern and are especially 
interesting because they represent the first serious attempts to 
draw configurations under single dynasties based on one criterion. 
It is true that many figures in Chinese historical works cannot 
be accepted at their face value. For instance, population figures 
and land acreage tended to have fiscal significance rather than 
reflecting the real situation. Reports on portents and calamities 
may have been omitted or fabricated. But in many cases such 
figures can be made meaningful. Handled with care, they are 
by no means non-touchables. 

In general, the above-mentioned and other modern studies 
have made contributions in advancing interpretations on the basis 
of geographical areas and social groups—in other words, on the 
stage and actors of history. These factors were not unknown in 
the Chinese tradition, but their effective use in historical interpre- 
tation is relatively new. Traditional scholars tended to identify 
a dynasty with the whole country and also with all classes. Nomi- 
nally this may be true, but actually a dynasty was likely to have 
its basis in certain areas and certain groups of people. Further, 


%2“The Rise of Land Tax and the Fall of Dynasties in Chinese History,” Pacific 
Affairs 9 (1986). 

88“ The Chronological and Seasonal Distribution of Floods and Droughts in Chinese 
History, 206 B.C.-A.D. 1911,” HJAS 6 (1942) .273-312; “The Geographical Distri- 
bution of Floods and Droughts in Chinese History, 206 B.C.-A.D. 1911,” FEQ, 
2 (1943) .4.357-378; “Flood and Drought Data in the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng and the 
Ch‘ing shih kao,’ HJAS 8 (1944) .214-226. 

** Cu‘tan Han-sheng article on price fluctuations during the T‘ang period in CYYY 
11 (1943) .101-148, on price fluctuations under the Northern Sung in CYYY 11 (1948). 
337-394; on the great changes in prices during the first years of the Southern Sung 
in CYYY 11(1948) 395-423; on the inflation and its effects on prices toward the end 
of the Sung dynasty in CY YY 10 (1942) .193-222. 

*° Hans BrentensteIn, “ An Interpretation of the Portents in the Ts‘ien Han shu,” 
BMFEA 22(1950) .127-143, and “The Restoration of the Han Dynasty,” BMFEA 
26 (1954) 158-62. 

*° Wolfram Esernarp, “The Function of Astronomy and Astronomers in China 
during the Han Period,” paper written for the Second Conference on Chinese Thought, 
1954. 
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these were the first things the dynasty would attend to, although it 
also had an interest in holding the empire. In this sense, a dynasty 
may be considered a composite entity of geographical and social 
forces. The interests in the capital and at court may be different 
from local interests. For instance, a decline of central control 
often means more freedom for the local rich and powerful. Also 
such matters as whether the political center and the economic 
center coincide have great influences over institutions of the 
dynasty. As for social groups, it is useful to keep in mind a 
distinction between the ruling classes and the ruled, the gentry 
and the peasantry, the civil and the military groups, etc. The 
presence of geographical and social differences, however, provides 
chances both for conflict and for cooperation. It is the duty of 
the historian to find out how the cooperative and conflicting forces 
worked under a dynasty. The study of dynastic configurations 
naturally leads one to the problem. 

In applying the multiple checking, we may come across inter- 
esting features of Chinese society. For example, in the matter 
of price, a low and steady price level (the price of grain in 
particular) was usually considered a sign of prosperity. Although 
as early as the period of Warring States people already were 
aware of the principle ku-chien shang-nung RGB i.e., “low 
grain prices hurt the farmers,” *? there was no fear of overproduc- 
tion and depression as people have in the modern West. 

Only after making all the necessary checkings can we compare 
and interpret the different configurations intelligently. Only then 
can we tell in what sense Chinese history from dynasty to dynasty 
has been a repetition of the same cycle or different cycles. If we 
are contented with the thesis that the rise and fall of a dynasty 
involve both cyclical and non-cyclical factors (not necessarily 
those of Tien and Jen), it is still desirable to find out the relative 
importance of the two types of factors for each dynasty. Other- 
wise, to speak about the dynastic cycle without going into the 
configurations would be too abstract to be useful. Dynasties rise 
and fall just as man is mortal. What is important is to learn 
something useful from the achievements and failures, in other 
words the careers, of mortal dynasties. 


87 Nancy Lee Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China (1950), p. 139. 
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THE YANGCHOW LATIN TOMBSTONE 
AS A LANDMARK OF 
MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


Francis A. S.J. 


BELLARMINE COLLEGE 
Bacuio, Puimippine Istanps 


Students of relations between medieval Europe and the Orient 
have been keenly interested in the recent discovery in China of a 
Christian tombstone recording in Latin the date of the decease: 
June, 1342. This is by far the earliest Roman Catholic monument 
yet found in China. The discovery has been announced in several 
publications; I shall present here the first full description and 
historical discussion of the monument.’ 

It was found in Kiangsu province at Yangchow, mentioned in 
medieval travel reports as one of the chief commercial and adminis- 
trative centers of the empire then known to Europeans as Cathay. 
Marco Poto himself, barely more than a half-century before the 
year inscribed on the tombstone, held an official post there in the 
government of the ruling Mongols. 


* Certain of my conclusions are tentative. My work on various problems connected 
with the monument was interrupted by the transfer of the International Jesuit Seminary 
from Shanghai to the Philippines, where it is now known as Bellarmine College. At 
Baguio I lack not only Zikawei’s Chinese library but also my own documentary col- 
lections on mission history, which had to be left behind. Due to the interest of the 
scholarly and ecclesiastical worlds in the subject, on which little more than bare 
announcements have appeared in print, I judge it advisable to publish the material 
in its present form rather than wait for further research opportunities. 

The discovery of the tombstone has been publicized previously as follows: Giovanni 
Bonarpi, “Un documento archeologico cristiano del secolo XIV scoperto in Cina,” 
L’Osservatore Romano, Citta del Vaticano, 26 April 1952, p. 3; translation of the fore- 
going in a French edition of the same newspaper, 16 May 1952, under the title “ Décou- 
verte en Chine d’un document archéologique chrétien du XIVéme siécle;” Fr. Dr. 
Martinien Roncocuia, O.F.M., “Récente découverte en Chine d’un document 
archéologique chrétien du XIVéme siécle,” Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 
Beckenried, Schweiz (Suisse), VIII (Schéneck, 1952), fase. 14, p. 293; Francis A. 
Routeau, “La pit antica Madonna cinese,” L’Osservatore Romano, 23 July 1953, 
p. 3; The Register, Denver, Colorado, 6 September 1953, p. 3; and John Foster, 
“Crosses from the Walls of Zaitun,” JRAS, 1954, Parts 1 & 2, pp. 1-25 (cf. p. 11). 
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Though for antiquity it can hardly be compared to the famous 
Nestorian tablet of 781 (dug up near Hsi-an about 1625) , this 
beautifully chiselled old gravestone is one of the most impressive 
remains of pre-modern Christianity in the Middle Kingdom. Its 
mortuary inscription in classic Old Gothic script and its graphic 
illustrations from the Christian legendarium were probably de- 
signed, possibly even carved, by Franciscan friars in Yangchow 
at the time. Here we have, then, not merely the precise record of 
a European Christian grave in China of the Middle Ages, but a 
monument that evokes the whole epic of Franciscan missionary 
enterprise in that period. 

Until now we have had no certain relic from the heroic aposto- 
late of those pioneer heralds of Roman Christianity in the China 
of the Yiian dynasty (1279-1368). All they have left us are a 
few brief letters, and several longer travel narratives highly prized 
for their ethnographical observations but supplying scant detail 
on the inner life and workings of the new Chinese-Roman Catholic 
Church itself. 

At any rate we know that, following the trail blazed to the seat 
of the great Mongolian empire by Giovanni pA MontTrEcorviINo 
(1294) , for the better part of a century these peregrinantes pro 
Christo were creating sizeable Catholic communities in cities like 
the capital Daidu (Peking)* and Zaytun (Ch‘iian-chou). Along 
with the spiritual genius of the friars themselves, their success 
was made possible partly by the tolerance and largesse of an 
imperial administration which was itself foreign. Like the Nes- 
torian Christians of the same age, the Brothers Minor sent out 
by Rome had come and prospered under the “ open door ” policy 
of China’s barbarian masters from the north. 

In the end this seeming good fortune turned out to be an ele- 
ment of weakness. With the swift collapse of Mongolian world 
power and the fresh upsurge of Chinese nationalism in the four- 
teenth century, the fledgling Church was caught up in the mael- 
strom that swept the invaders from the Dragon Throne. That 
Church was composed in major part, it seems, of non-Chinese 


? Mongolian Daidu = Chinese Tai-tu 7 #fs, often referred to in Western documents 
as Cambaluc or other approximations of the Turkish form Qan Baliq. 
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ethnic groups and “ displaced persons” settled in China under 
the protection of the Mongols. The national uprising struck at 
everything foreign or linked in any way to the alien regime. When 
old Emperor Toyan Temiir stole out of his doomed capital on 
September 10, 1368, the Franciscan Mission as well as the Nes- 
torian sect was bound to share sooner or later in the tragedy of 
its former patrons. It had not driven its roots deeply enough into 
Chinese soil. 

What happened to the last friars, their monastic centers, and 
the congregations they had fathered and cared for, we do not 
know. Rome’s first mission in the Far East vanished completely, 
leaving behind no discernible influence on the Chinese religious 
mind and no known material trace.* 

And now, after six centuries, this long-buried medieval Church 
has thrust up from the earth one of its evidential records. The 
brown-robed “ pilgrims ” who toiled in a land so strange to them 
take on life again as we contemplate a graphic testimony of their 
faith and an exquisite example of their handiwork. 


Discovery OF THE TOMBSTONE 


Situated some twenty miles above the Yangtze from Chinkiang, 
Yangchow is the main southern gateway of the old Imperial Canal 
linking north and central China. During its long history this 
strategically important city has had a succession of protecting 
enclosures. To speak only of (for China) modern times, the ta- 
ch‘eng or “ great walled city ” was constructed in 1175, rebuilt 
in 1357, and in 1557 considerably expanded. Hence modern Yang- 
chow, as I have known it by many visits, contained some of the 
hoary battlements of the fourteenth century, as well as the “new 
wall ” of two centuries later.‘ 

* Several small objects, notably a medieval manuscript Bible found in China by the 
early Jesuits and now preserved in the Biblioteca Laurenziana, Firenze, seem to date 
from this period, but their connection with the Franciscan Church itself has not been 
proved. On these objects see P. Pasquale M. v’Exta, S.J., Fonti Ricciane, Vol. I 
(Roma, 1942), pp. LXXITI-LXXIV. 

“Cf. Henri Corprer’s notes from the Yang-chou-fu chih (the local 
gazetteer) in his revised edition of Sir Henry Yuuz’s Cathay and the Way Thither, 


Volume II (London, 1913), p. 210. Corpier used the same edition of the gazetteer 
as the one we had at Zikawei; it contains two plans of medieval Yangchow. 
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Several years ago the new Communist government decided to 
demolish these ancient ramparts and use the material for road 
construction. While workmen were levelling the moss-covered 
masonry near the South Gate in November, 1951, their pick-axes 
turned up the Latin tombstone of 1342, which had been embedded 
in the base of the structure. Curiosity was aroused by the stone’s 
pictorial decoration and by the strange Gothic script. Cleaned 
of its encrustations, the monument was handed over to the muni- 
cipal authorities who confided it to a “ cultural objects commit- 
tee ” for safekeeping. 

Happily a local Chinese gentleman interested in antiquities 
chanced to learn of the find. On viewing the slab he instantly 
sensed its archeological value and had an excellent rubbing made. 
Unable himself to make anything of the inscription, but correctly 
judging the decoration to be of Christian origin, the collector took 
his rubbing to the central residence of the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion in Yangchow, in the charge of the Jesuits, and asked one of 
the Chinese fathers there to translate and explain its contents.’ 
In return for this exegesis the antiquarian presented the rubbing 
to the Father, who in turn passed it on to me at the International 
Jesuit Seminary, Zikawei, Shanghai, for study in connection 
with our department’s research work in the sources of China 
Mission history. I had a miniature facsimile of it made in March, 
1952 (see Plate I), and sent a number of prints of the facsimile 
out of China to make sure that evidence of the historical treasure 
would be kept safe, should the fragile rubbing be damaged or 
confiscated.° Fortunately I was able to get the original safely 
out when we were forced to leave China later that summer. 

However, my colleagues and I began our quest for detailed 
information on the monument and its background immediately 
upon the initial receipt of the rubbing at Zikawei. We needed 
to know the circumstances and precise location of the discovery, 


5 At this time the foreign mission personnel of Yangchow were being held in prison 
at Shanghai, later to be expelled. Meanwhile two Chinese Jesuit Fathers were in 
charge of the Yangchow Catholic church. 

* A recipient of the facsimile reported it to a Rome news service, which resulted in 
the brief and inaccurate notice (e.g., imperfect transcription of the Latin text) appear- 
ing in the first three publications listed in note 1. 
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as well as the nature, exact dimensions, and present condition of 
the stone itself. Under existing political conditions, the tapping of 
this data presented a delicate problem. Restrictions on the travel 
and activities of foreigners from countries not politically allied 
with Communist China, and particularly on those of missionaries, 
made it out of the question for any of us to revisit Yangchow. 
Nor did it seem possible, without creating embarrassment for 
them, to ask one of the few Chinese Fathers there to make 
inquiries for us. 

The only course of action left was to try to make contact with 
the Yangchow antiquarian through whom we came to know of the 
discovery and to receive the rubbing. A lengthy questionnaire 
was prepared and mailed to him; several months passed before 
any answer came, but when it did reach us we were briefed with 
at least the main points of the case. (Understandably enough, 
he sent no photographs.) 

As mentioned above, Yangchow was rebuilt in 1357 and again, 
more extensively, exactly two centuries later. The section of the 
wall near the South Gate, from the base of which the tombstone 
was extracted, belongs to the earlier of these two reconstructions. 
This means that only fifteen years after the burial of “ Katerina,” 
the Christian named in the grave record, the public monument to 
her name, family and religion was locked up in the depths of a 
vast vault of its own. 

When the demolition crew came across the incised slab nearly 
six centuries later it was lying in a horizontal position, with the 
two extremities already broken off. Because of its recumbent 
posture when dug out of the base of the wall, our informant was 
of the opinion that the tombstone probably was not in situ—that 
is, marking the grave of the deceased—as would be the case had 
the massive city wall passed directly over the spot, obliterating 
both grave and gravestone. It is more likely that when this part 
of the wall was being constructed, the tablet was displaced from 
an adjacent burial plot to be used as a heavy solid support for 
the brick masonry.’ 


*This reasoning is backed by evidence that there was a general displacement of 
tombstones—at least of “heterodox” tombstones—in the neighborhood when the 
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However, I am not prepared to exclude the possibility that the 
Latin monument may have been found on the spot where it was 
originally set up. Finding a granite block in the planned align- 
ment of the wall, the builders may simply have pushed it over 
on its broad back and piled up their brick and mortar over and 
around it. The question has slight importance, except insofar as 
it relates to future excavation, should this ever become possible. 

Just outside the South Gate is a district called Kuan-i-ch‘ien 
GALABT | which was the residential quarter assigned to foreigners 
in Yangchow under the Yiian dynasty. If this is not the locality 
where “ Katerina ” was buried, at any rate it may well have been 
the neighborhood where she and her family resided. For the his- 
torian of the Christian missions of the period, this topographical 
detail has a more absorbing significance still. The foreign quarter 
of Kuan-i-ch‘ien in all probability was the zone where the first 
Franciscan friars erected their monastic church and grouped most 
of their Catholic community.* If so, the family of “ Katerina ” 
must have belonged to this religious settlement; or at any rate, 
whoever must have belonged to this religious settlement; or at 
any rate, whoever set up her tombstone—if it was not the friars 
themselves—was almost certainly in close association with the 
European missionaries there. 


DescrIPTION OF THE MONUMENT 


The face of the tombstone is shown realistically, though reduced 
in size, in Plate II which reproduces a photostat of the original 


wall was built. In 1927 four Mohammedan tombstones about the size of the present 
Latin one were found encrusted together in the wall’s foundation, fixed there in a 
manner which leaves little doubt that they had been moved and used as base blocks. 
They were dug up when the Old South Gate was torn down to make way for a more 
convenient entrance to the city, and are now preserved in the Mohammedan temple 
Ch‘ing-chen T‘ang ie . The Arabic inscriptions give the names and ages of the 
deceased, together with verses from the Koran. 

® Fra Odorico pA PorpENONE mentions a house of his own Franciscan order which 
he visited when he passed through Yangchow (with an Irishman, Brother James) on 
his way to Daidu about 1322: “Dum per istud flumen Dotaly [Yangtze] transirem 
sic inveni multas civitates, et veni ad unam que vocatur Jamcai [Yangchow], in qua 
est unus locus nostrorum fratrum Minorum. In hac etiam sunt tres ecclesiae nestori- 
norum. Hec civitas nobilis est et magna.”—P. Anastasius vAN DEN Wyncaert, OFM, 
Sinica Franciscana, Vol. I (Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), p. 469. 
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rubbing, representing the entire surface. In other words the in- 
cised design is perfectly coincident with the size and outlines of 
the monument itself, rather than a decoration of part of a larger 
slab. Thus it is easy to determine the appearance and surface 
measurements of the material relic itself. 

The Yangchow Latin tombstone of 1342 is an oblong block of 
some stone, probably marble, rounded at the shoulders and then 
rising in a graceful arch over the portrayal of the Madonna and 
Child, as though this image were intended to have its setting in 
a niche, somewhat like an arcosolium of the Roman catacombs. 
The top segment of this arch has been broken off, but the fission, 
singularly enough, follows the upper curve of the Virgin’s halo and 
leaves intact every feature of the fine Madonna representation. A 
larger and rougher fracture mutilates the stone’s lower extremity, 
but enough of the last line of the Latin inscription remains to 
make it readily legible. 

Measured from the topmost tip (nimbus of the Madonna) to 
the lowest remaining incision at the bottom, the tombstone in ‘s 
present condition is fifty-eight centimeters long; from side to sive 
it measures forty-seven and one-half centimeters. Mentally ex- 
tending the ornamental edging (five centimers wide) beyond the 
fractured extremities, as far as the symmetry of the whole mani- 
festly requires, we arrive at about seventy centimeters as the 
height of the tombstone before it was damaged. Our Chinese 
correspondent at Yangchow reported its thickness as “ 4.75 
inches ” (twelve centimeters) , adding that the reverse surface is 
without decoration or inscription.’ 

Three elements make up the graphic content of the front sur- 
face: the mortuary inscription, the religious illustrations, and the 
ornamental border enclosing the whole. 


* From his report in Chinese it is not altogether clear whether the correspondent 
meant to give the measurement in Chinese inches (in which case the thickness of the 
stone would be fourteen and one-half centimeters) or in the more common English 
scale. I have adopted the latter as the one probably intended, because Chinese 
students today generally mean this when referring to feet and inches. 
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The Latin Inscription 


Exquisitely chiseled in symmetrical Gothic letters three centi- 
meters high, the commemorative legend runs through five lines, all 
regular in length and design. Its total height is twenty-four centi- 
meters, its width twenty-eight centimeters. With the exception 
of the initial “IN,” each of the successive words in a line is set 
off by an incised point; a cross begins the notice and a second one 
ends it. The slim, sprightly shape of the letters brings to mind 
some treasured old manuscript Bible. They read as follows: 


[Transcription] 
INNOMINE DNI- AMEN - HIC JACET 
KATERINA + FILIA - QONDAM - DOMINI 
DNICI - DE - VILIONIS - QUE - OBIIT - IN 
x xX°x MENSE- JUNIE 


[Translation] 


+k IN THE NAME OF THE LORD AMEN HERE LIES 
CATHERINE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE SIR 
DOMINIC DE VIGLIONE [SHE] WHO DIED IN 
THE YEAR OF THE LORD ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED 
FORTY-TWO IN THE MONTH OF JUNE *?° 


A Chinese seal-script inscription caiches the eye in the space to 
the left of the Latin script. Its four characters are, in their stan- 
dard form, (YVin-wei huo kuan): “ Yin-wei obtained 
[the opportunity (or the pleasure) of] seeing [this].” Obviously 
these characters have no reference to the interment, but were writ- 


1° The Italian version used here for the family name is explained below under “ The 
Problem of the ‘pe Vuionis.’” It is possible, though unlikely, that quondam 
(QONDAM), translated as “the late,” was intended to .modify filia rather than 
referring to the father; i.e., “Catherine, late (once) daughter of Sir Dominic pE 
Vietione.” Written in more familiar spelling with punctuation, the Latin reads: “ In 
Nomine Domini. Amen. Hic jacet Katerina, filia quondam Domini Dominici de Vilionis, 
quae obiit in anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo quadragesimo secundo, de mense 
Junii.” 
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ten by a person calling himself Yin-wei who, after viewing the 
text for the inscription, wished to leave with it the permanent 
impress of his interest or admiration. 


The St. Catherine Iconography 


To anyone familiar with the Christian martyrology, the name 
“ Katerina ” readily gives the key to the curious tableaux deline- 
ated across the central portion of the tombstone directly above the 
inscription (see Plate III). They represent incidents from the 
passion of St. Catherine of Alexandria, the patron saint of the 
deceased. The architect of the memorial thought it fitting to 
commemorate this spiritual affinity and to perpetuate the hope 
of a blessed intercession for “ Katerina pr VILIONIs.” 

St. Catherine was a noble and highly cultured young woman of 
the great Graeco-Egyptian city, which remained the intellectual 
capital of the Hellenistic world under Roman domination. Brought 
up as a Christian, she suffered death for her faith during the 
reign of the persecutor Maximinus Daia (308-313 A.D.) , whose 
tetrarchy extended over Syria and Egypt. The Roman liturgy 
celebrates her feast on November 25. 

According to the Acta (in major part legendary) of her mar- 
tyrdom, the precocious Catherine was pitted in public debate 
against the shrewdest pagan philosophers of the city in the hope of 
persuading her from the Christian religion. Having, on the 
contrary, confounded these professionals by her logic, she was 
summarily sentenced to death by torture. She was strapped to a 
system of heavy wheels spiked with blades which, in revolving, 
would slash the virgin body to shreds. It so happened, however, 
that after Catherine knelt for a moment in prayer, this awesome 
machine (whence the “ Catherine wheels ” of heraldry, fenestra- 
tion, and pyrotechnics) was shattered as by a thunderbolt. An 
executioner then struck off the girl’s head, thus insuring for her the 
crown of martyrdom. Angels gathered up the body and trans- 
ported it to Mount Sinai in Arabia. 

Three moments from the saint’s passion are visualized on the 
Yangchow tombstone. In the first, Catherine is kneeling in prayer 
while the torture wheels are miraculously destroyed. Two men 
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are sprawled on the ground, one on his back with limbs outspread, 
the other prone with his left leg drawn up. Evidently they are 
the operators of the infernal machine, struck down, if not killed, 
by its collapse. Next is shown the beheading; Catherine kneels 
with hands folded in prayer while the headsman, an empty 
scabbard in his left hand, swings the sword behind her. The 
third scene shows two angels lowering the martyr’s body into a 
prepared tomb, doubtless intended to be on Mount Sinai. 

The pictorial texture of these vignettes is almost purely Euro- 
pean; they might easily have been copied from one of the popular 
illustrated medieval hagiographies. The virgin’s head is adorned 
with the crown of martyrdom and encircled with the halo of saint- 
hood. One convention is particularly striking when one remembers 
that these pictures were chiseled in China not Europe: the saint 
is shown almost entirely disrobed. Plainly no attempt was made 
to adapt Western realism to Chinese canons of artistic propriety. 
Many other details are characteristically European, such as the 
swordsman’s shoes, leggings, tunic, and headgear. 

However, one can easily discern peculiarities that betray a ten- 
dency to represent the native physiognomy. Some of the facial 
lineaments have a definite oriental touch. The most striking mix- 
ture of Eastern and Western iconographic convention is the treat- 
ment of the two angels, first shown in the left-hand corner 
contemplating the bloody spectacle of martyrdom below them, 
and again on the right where they appear in the act of lowering 
the saint’s body into its sepulchre. These winged figures have no 
feet, their legs tapering off to a point and looking somewhat as if 
they were enclosed in loose, flapping pillow-cases. Students of 
Chinese art will recognize here a standard characteristic of the 
treatment of spirit forms. 


The Monk and the Babe 


To the right of the execution scene there kneels an old man 
holding a naked infant in his uplifted hands. Many who have 
inspected the rubbing were puzzled by these figures. As for the 
infant, there is nothing really enigmatic about it; nor does it 
indicate, as some have thought, that the deceased “ Katerina ” 
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was a mere babe, represented here in the arms of its bereaved 
father. What we have here is a commonplace of religious symbol- 
ism, often found on early Christian funerary tablets and paintings. 
In its innocent nakedness the infant symbolizes the immortal soul 
of the deceased, now offered back to its Creator. 

But who is the man on his knees who offers the soul to God? 
Is he a symbol only, or does he at the same time represent some 
real historical person (or group of persons) , as do the pictures of 
St. Catherine and the Madonna? Personally, I believe that he 
does, and that the humble figure in the corner played a by no 
means minor roéle in the mystery-drama behind this medieval 
Christian relic unearthed in modern China. 

My principal reason is the man’s attire, which I take to be 
the robes of a monk. The ample folds of the sleeves, and the way 
the open sides of the gown are crossed over the breast, leaving the 
neck bare, are at first glance strikingly suggestive of a Buddhist 
monk. But, to say nothing of the unlikelihood of a Buddhist 
monk depicted in a context of Christian piety, the heavy, well-cut 
European head, with hair brushed back, precludes any such 
identity. If monk, he is certainly a Christian one from the 
occident. 

I am convinced that we have here the delineation of a Fran- 
ciscan friar, a representative type of the “ pilgrims for Christ ” 
established at Yangchow. One naturally assumes that “ Katerina ” 
and the rest of her family were parishioners of the local church, 
and under the spiritual care of the pastoral body there. Like the 
Brothers Minor she was of European stock, at least on her father’s 
side, and from him—as we shall see—inherited the Italian lan- 
guage native to most of the Franciscans then in China. Doubtless 
she also inherited from this European “ gentleman ” (dominus) a 
certain amount of more material goods, in which case we may 
assume that she became a benefactress of the Fathers and their 
mission." In any event it must have been the friars who minis- 


*1 At about the same time a foreign woman was donating her wealth to Franciscan 
church building at Ch‘iian-chou, as mentioned in a letter from that city dated January, 
1326, by Fra Andrea pa Perverts, third Bishop of “ Zayton.” Yuue’s version (op. cit., 
III, 72) reads: “There is a great city on the shores of the Ocean Sea, which is 
called in the Persian tongue Zayton; and in this city a rich Armenian lady did build 
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tered to “ Katerina” on her deathbed, and who consigned her 
mortal remains to the grave. In a very real sense, then, they could 
be said to have offered her soul to God, and it would be by no 
means presumptuous to signify the fact in the unobtrusive figure 
holding the soul-infant in his uplifted hands. The discovery of 
his presence there centuries later leads me to regard the Yang- 
chow tombstone as a graphic testimony not merely to an isolated 
episode of Christian life, but to a period of collective missionary 
endeavor in great part lost to us. 


The Madonna of Yangchow 


The Madonna and Child crowning the memorial, and shown in 
Plate IV, must now rank as the oldest known example of Marial 
art executed in China. Hitherto the primacy of age had been 
credited to a painting on silk by an unknown artist around the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Berthold Laurer dis- 
covered the latter at Hsi-an in 1910 and placed it in the Field 
Museum (now the Chicago Museum of Natural History). It was 
subsequently identified as a copy, in Chinese style, of the cele- 
brated “Salus Populi Romani” (traditionally attributed to St. 
Luke the Evangelist) which for many centuries has been vener- 
ated in the Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome.** From in- 
ternal analysis Dr. Laurer and other students date the copy from 
the Wan-li period (1573-1620) and regard it as almost certainly 
the work of a Chinese. It is believed that the model was, in turn, 
a copy of the S. Maria Maggiore image brought to China by 
Father Matteo Ricci or one of his Jesuit associates who were 


a large and fine enough church, which was erected into a cathedral by the Archbishop 
himself [Giovanni da Montecorvino] of his own free will. The lady assigned it with a 
competent endowment which she provided during her life and secured by will at her 
death, to Friar Gerard the Bishop, and the friars who were with him, and he became 
accordingly the first occupant of the cathedral.” 

** A full description, with photograph, of the painting now in Chicago was published 
in L’Illustrazione Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano, for 1 January 1932, by Father William 
McGotprick of the Columban Mission in China. For further historical study on it, 
cf. Pasquale M. p’Ex1a, S.J., Le origini dell’Arte cristiana cinese (1583-1650) (Reale 
Academia d'Italia, Roma, 1939), pp. 48-52. For a briefer account, cf. the same author’s 
“La Madonna di S. Maria Maggiore in Cina,” Ecclesia (Roma), 9 (1950) .30-32. 
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opening up the modern era of Christian missions there in the 
decades of the declining Ming dynasty. If this dating is correct, 
the “Franciscan Madonna” of Yangchow still antedates the 
“ Jesuit Madonna” of Hsi-an by more than two and a half 
centuries.** 

At least one scholar has put forth the hypothesis that the Hsi-an 
painting was executed before the arrival of the Jesuits and the 
modern age of European intercourse.’* Since the model for it must 
have come from Europe, it would follow that this model could 
have been no other than a copy of the “St. Luke” Virgin and 
Child brought to China by the Franciscans in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and somehow or other preserved after they and their mission 
had disappeared. 

A close resemblance between the Yangchow Madonna and the 
Salus Populi Romani would lend considerable weight to this view; 
at least it would prove one of its premises, namely that the 
medieval Franciscans had in fact brought a copy of the S. Maria 
Maggiore Virgin and Child to China and had made it available 
for adaptations. 

However, comparison of the tombstone representation with a 
photograph of the S. Maria Maggiore image, or with the Chinese 
version of it, reveals such notable differences that we can be cer- 
tain the Yangchow designer used some other model. It remains 
for specialists in medieval religious painting to determine the exact 
European original. 


18 Indeed, the discovery of the Yangchow tombstone of 1342 dictates revision of a 
general statement by Laurer: “The appearance of European art works in China, and 
the beginning of their influence on Chinese art, date from the end of the sixteenth 
century, during the close of the Ming dynasty, and may be generally and well marked 
by the year 1583, the date of the arrival in China of the great Jesuit Matteo Ricci.” 
(Cf. his “ Christian Art in China,” MSOS 13[1910]1.100-118, p. 100, second paragraph.) 
It probably is true that Christian importations in the Yiian period had little if any 
influence on Chinese artists. It is not certain that even the stonecutter for the tomb- 
stone was Chinese, though it is highly probable. 

* Cf. Dr. Sepp Scuutter, “ Die ‘ Chinesische Madonna,’ der bedeutendste Fund aus 
der ersten Missionsperiode in China” in Die Katholischen Missionen (Bonn, 1936), 
pp. 177-183. In a criticism of this opinion Father p’Ex1a quotes from a Jesuit historian 
of 1640 to show that St. Francis Borara, General of the Jesuits from 1565-1572, was 
the first person who received permission from the Holy See to have copies made of the 
S. Maria Maggiore Madonna; cf. Le origini . . . (cited in note 12), p. 40, note 2. 
The authority invoked is not conclusive. 
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In one particular the iconograph of the Madonna, like the repre- 
sentations of the angels, shows an adjustment to Chinese motifs, 
in this case an assimilation of the local scene rather than of the 
native imagination. The Virgin is shown seated on a circular 
chair or low table, typically Chinese in style and workmanship. 
To whom should this be credited? It may be that the Franciscan 
missionary artists had already borrowed from their new environ- 
ment when preparing devotional pictures for the instruction of 
their neophytes or the decoration of their churches. If so the 
tombstone delineation of the Madonna and Child could have 
been a literal copying of a ready-made sketch supplied to the 
stonecutter. 

Who was this stonecutter? In most of the religious orders of 
the time some of the brethren dedicated themselves to various 
crafts for the ennobling of liturgical services. It is certainly pos- 
sible that one of the local friars actually chiseled the pattern into 
the block. However, there are reasons to doubt this. As already 
observed, the engraver put into the characteristically European 
outlines of the figures small facial contours that are definitely 
Asian. Further, in some of the forms there is a certain lack of 
perspective, as in the circular chair of the Madonna and in the 
lines of the Mount Sinai sepulchre. It must be taken into con- 
sideration that even in Western pictorial art, scientific perspective 
was not yet receiving the amount of emphasis it later acquired; 
but the treatment here strikes one as non-European. These par- 
ticularities may well be the product of a local craftsman engaged 
for the work. 

The Madonna and Child are shown full-scale in Plate IV (detail 
of Plate II); the height of the picture is thirteen centimeters, 
measured from the crest of the nimbus to the bottom of the front 
leg of the platform on which the Virgin is seated. 

Finally, a third element of art on the tombstone surface is the 
ornamental floral motif, five centimeters wide, which follows the 
entire outer limits of the monument and serves to enclose both 
inscription and iconography. It is a conventionalized pattern 
suggestive of many other old Chinese motifs—another reason for 
supposing that the actual carving was done by a Chinese. 
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Tue PrRosLeEM OF THE “ DE VILIONIS ” 


By no means irrelevant to the larger picture of a vanished era 
of European missionary and other intercourse with China is the 
problem, interesting in itself, of the identity of the two forgotten 
foreigners in the Middle Kingdom whose names now turn up 
perpetuated in stone. Who were “ Dominicus pr Vinionis ” and 
his daughter “ Katerina” ? From where did they come? What 
were they doing in China? 

The presence of a European gentleman at Yangchow in the 
early fourteenth century—-other than the Brothers Minor we 
know were there—is not particularly surprising. One function of 
the far-flung if short-lived empire forged by the barbaric genius 
of Cinggis Qayan and his successors was to effect relatively safe 
lines of communications between East and West. Missionary, mer- 
chant and soldier of fortune were on the march. The great mer- 
cantile houses of Europe, chiefly those of Genoa and Venice, sent 
out their agents to the strange populous regions of the East. 
From the writings of il Milione everyone knows of the travels of 
the Poto family in the late thirteenth century; scholars know that 
in the fourteenth many other Europeans carried on business in 
the great markets of China.*° 

From these circumstances I adopted the working hypothesis 
that the “ Dominicus pg Vitionis” was an Italian merchant or 
commercial agent. This hypothesis becomes a virtual conclusion 
with the support of a strong clue to the family’s provenience ob- 
tained for me by one of my colleagues in the Society of Jesus, an 
old and revered friend of my many years at Zikawei. 

In a letter from Rome, dated 21 September 1953, Professor 
Pasquale M. p’Ex1a described a conversation on the case with a 
returned missionary from Kaifeng, Padre Arcangelo Ferro of 


*5“The record is a very fragmentary and imperfect one, but many circumstances 
and incidental notices show how frequently the Far East was reached by European 
traders in the first half of the fourteenth century; a state of things which it is very 
difficult to realize, when we see how all these regions, when occupied only two centuries 
later, seemed almost as absolutely new discoveries as the empire which about the same 
time Cortez and Pizarro were annexing in the west.”—Yute-Corpier, op. cit., I, 170. 
Some of these incidental notices can be gleaned from travel reports of Franciscan mis- 
sionaries; e. g., cf. Sinica Franciscana, I, 345-355, 367, 375-376, 536. 
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Milan, whose knowledge of northwestern Italy enabled him to 
supply pertinent facts which he put in writing as follows: 


A Sale Langhe (prov. di Cuneo) sulla linea ferroviaria Torino-Savona, a una 
o due stazioni di distanza dal confine colla Liguria, vi é, proprio vicino alla 
stazione ferroviaria stessa, la borgata detta ai Viglioni. Dal pit antico catasto 
del 1570 sappiamo che esistevano allora in Sale ancora almeno due famiglie 
Viglione: una in quella borgata stessa, Viglione (o Viliomes) Giovanni, e un’ 
altra di Viglione Biagio, poco distante dalla prima. Fino alla fine del 1700 
questo cognome era scritto indifferentemente De Vilionis, Viliomes e Viglione. 


Sale, then, is in the general neighborhood of Genoa; and as 
Father p’Ex14 points out, we know what hardy travellers the 
Genoese of that time were. The pioneer Franciscans met them in 
the trade centers of Cathay. It is a safe conclusion that the father 
of “ Katerina ” belonged to Genoa’s seafaring merchant class, and 
was a native of the hamlet to which his family, by reason of 
its wealth and prominence in the countryside, gave its name. 

But this is only half the problem. What gives unusual interest 
to the case of this gentleman is the curious circumstance that 
he had a daughter in China. Was she born there? If not, how did 
he happen to bring her along? How did family life affect the 
circumstances of their residence? 

If we were dealing with modern times we could easily suppose 
that “ Katerina ” had accompanied her father on his long travels 
to the East. However, even taking into account the Mongol 
hegemony and the safer transcontinental communications it ef- 
fected, a moment’s reflection on the enormous difficulties and 
hardships of sea and overland travel in that period renders it quite 
improbable that a gentleman merchant would have taken his 
family or a single daughter as companion on a journey to the other 
side of the world. 

Still, the presence in China of women from far countries was 
not unknown. From the I[tinerarium of William of Rubruck 
we know that a certain Frenchwoman from Metz, Dame Pa- 
QUETTE, was at Qara Qorum when the Franciscan arrived there on 
a diplomatic mission in 1254. In Montscorvino’s time, a half- 
century later, there was at Daidu a colony of Catholic Armenians, 
doubtless composed of entire families, who in 1318 erected a 
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church where Fra Giovanni used to say Mass for them. I have 
already mentioned the rich Armenian benefactress of Zayton.*® 
These women evidently had undertaken the journey East, ap- 
parently with the intention of more or less permanent residence 
in China or on its borders. 

In the year in which “ Katerina” died, and probably in the 
same month (June, 1342) ,1’ there arrived at Daidu a splendid 
pontifical mission sent out to the Qayan by Pope Benedict XII, 
then at Avignon. It included the Papal Legate; Giovanni prt 
MaRIGNOLLI, and a number of friars destined for the Cathay 
Church. Conceivably there might be a connection between this 
papal contingent and an Italian’s grave. Dr VicLIoNE could have 
been a layman attached to the Legate’s entourage in some profes- 
sional capacity, i. e., as legal adviser or physician. 

However, it is hardly credible that a woman, even the daughter 
of one of the leading lay officials, would have been taken along on 
a mission composed mainly, if not exclusively, of clerics and re- 
ligious. Further, the Marieno.u.i legation followed the northern 
overland route to Daidu, which would not have taken them 
through Yangchow. The time coincidence, interesting as it is, 
does not seem to lead us anywhere. 

From the elaborate character of the mortuary memorial, and 
from its thoroughly religious inspiration, I am convinced that 
“ Katerina ” was not the infant fruit of a passing liaison such as 
occurred often enough, no doubt, among travellers far from home 
life and their normal social and religious environment. In the 
present case we seem to have a situation of true Christian family 
life. 

Two or three reasons lead me to believe that “ Katerina ” was 
no mere child when she died, but at least adolescent and probably 
an adult. The first is the ornateness of the memorial, which sug- 
gests that the deceased had been in a position of age, deeds, and 
merits commensurate with its impressiveness. Parental affection 
could, of course, inspire a father to erect such a monument to 


1€ See note 11. 
17 Paul “Chrétiens d’Asie centrale et d’Extréme-Orient,” TP 1%(1914). 


623-644 (p. 642). 
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the memory of a cherished child. But the father had preceded the 
daughter to the grave; in the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, we must read filia quondam Domini Dominici de Vilionis 
as “ daughter of the late Sir Dominic pz Vimionis,” though if we 
knew he was still alive at the time we could force the construction 
to read “late daughter,” etc. (see note 10). I can see no other 
hand than a Franciscan one in the composition of the fine Latin 
inscription (their métier par excellence) and in the designing of 
the iconographic decoration. Further, since the father was already 
dead, it may well have been the Franciscans who took it upon 
themselves to erect the memorial as their own testimony to the 
woman and her family. 

The fact that the father’s name is given on the tombstone, and 
the simplicity of its mention, imply that this gentleman was well 
known at the time, at least among Europeans in China. This 
would include both traders and religious. 

All these calculations tend toward the conclusion that Dominic 
of the VIGLIONI was not a passing traveller on a business trip, as 
most of the import and export merchants were, but a visitor who 
had settled down for a long stay, making his home and raising a 
family in China. His business could have taken him back and 
forth among the leading trade centers, but apparently suburban 
Yangchow was his headquarters, or at least where his family was 
domiciled, in proximity to Church and European contacts. 

It does not necessarily follow that Sir Dominic had married into 
a Chinese or other East Asian family, though such an alliance 
would surely have been useful. In all the chief cities garrisoned by 
Mongolian arms there had gravitated ethnic groups whom the 
masters of empire had forcibly transported thither from their 
conquered domains to the west—like the Caucasian Alans—and 
families from the Near East that had emigrated in search of 
fortune or security. Some of these “ displaced persons,” like the 
Armenians, were of Catholic heritage (e. g., the church-builder of 
Zaytun). It may have been a marriageable lady of this class, a 
resident of the foreign settlements, whom Sir Dominic had taken 
to wife. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is problematical whether further research can ever turn up 
records in Europe or elsewhere which will more precisely identify 
the persons named on the Yangchow tombstone. In any case, 
overshadowing the particular problem of certain individuals and 
their careers in medieval China, there looms the more absorbing 
evocation of a vigorous but largely mysterious period of attempted 
Roman Catholic evangelization in Cathay. It began with the 
arrival of Montecorvino in 1294 and ended we know not when, 
but probably not many years after the fall of the Yiian dynasty 
in 1368. The Relatio of MaricNouui, the Papal Legate who left 
Daidu in 1345, is the last reliable first-hand notice we have of 
the medieval China mission. 

Anything like a numerical census of the religious expansion it 
achieved eludes us entirely. Fra Giovanni is the only one to give 
definite figures of converts to Catholicism, and these pertain to 
the beginnings. Some writers speak of a community of thirty 
thousand, others even of a hundred thousand at the peak, but this 
is mostly conjecture. The sources are fragmentary and too much 
of the inner life of the medieval China mission is still hidden 
from us. 

All extant original Franciscan sources on this epic evangel have 
been brought together in Volume I of the Sinica Franciscana,* 
which we may call its literary monument. The Yangchow Latin 
tombstone of 1342 now stands as its sole material monument, 
shedding the debris of centuries to bear graphic witness to the 
faith and works of the vanished Franciscans of Cathay. It is this 
fact, more than its artistic merit or the personal drama it records, 
that makes this medieval tombstone a relic of rare importance. 

Doubtless few if any from the lands whence those Franciscans 
came will be able to inspect the tombstone itself in the near 
future. But there is no reason to believe that it will not be pre- 
served under the present government. Along with other historical 


18See note 8. The subsequent volumes contain the Franciscan records in China 
beginning with the seventeenth century. The progress of this best critcal edition is 
now under the direction of Dr. Georges Mensarrt, OFM. 
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objects discovered in recent years in the same region, the Latin 
tombstone has been placed in the ancestral hall of a certain 
General SurH, now headquarters of the North Kiangsu Cultural 
Objects Custody Association, at Yangchow. It is to be hoped 
that interested Chinese scholars have access to it and will eventu- 
ally publish reports which may give further clues to some of the 
unanswered questions concerning it. 
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SIX-TUSKED ELEPHANTS ON A HAN BAS-RELIEF 
Lao Kan 


Nationa, Tartwan UNIVERSITY 


[I wish to express my gratitude to Professor L. 8. Yana for valuable discus- 
sions and to Dr. Kenneth Cu‘en for calling my attention to several important 


‘pictures in Indian art.] 


The exact date of the introduction of Buddhism into China is 
not known, nor are traditional stories on the early contact be- 
tween China and India reliable since they are usually mixed with 
legend.t The most credible early record is to be found in the 
biography of Prince Ying of Ch‘u = in Hou-Han shu. In 
the reign of Ming-ti "7, Prince Ying worshipped Buddha in his 
princedom, a practice that was approved by the Emperor in a 
decree issued to the prince in the year 65 A.D. During the one 
hundred and fifty-seven years from this time to the fall of the 
Later Han dynasty in 222 A. D., there were few historical records 
pertaining to Buddhism. The story of the first missionaries, 
Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksa, and that of the establish- 
ment of the White Horse Monastery are evidently not reliable. 
Buddhist temples seem to have been built * and Buddhist art may 
have been introduced into China during this period. However, no 
relics from this time have been noted by Oriental and Western 
scholars, and Buddhist art in China is generally supposed to have 
begun in the Six Dynasties. 

I have found a depiction of six-tusked elephants on a bas-relief 
from T‘eng-hsien }®# (Fig. 1) which apparently is an indication 
of early Buddhist influence on Chinese art.* The date of this relief, 


2T‘anc Yung-t‘ung Han Wei Liang-Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao Fo-chiao shih 
(Shanghai, 1938) 16-30. 

* Hou Han shu (K‘ai-ming ed.) 72 (lieh-chuan 32) .5b-6a. 

* Henri Maspero, “ Le songe et l’ambassade de l’Empereur Ming,” BEFEO 10(1910). 
95-130; and “Les origines de la communauté bouddhiste de Lo-yang,” JA 225 (1934). 
86-107. 

“Corpus des pierres sculptées Han, published by Centre d’études sinologiques de 
Pékin (Peking, 1950), Vol. I, Plate 118. 
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judging from its technique and style, must be Later Han. I have 
also seen in the collection of Academia Sinica, now in Taiwan, an 
ink-rubbing of another T‘eng-hsien relief dated Chien-ch‘u #4] 
(76-83 A.D.) in the reign of Chang-ti #7. Presumably the 
bas-relief depicting six-tusked elephants also dates from about the 
same era. 

T‘eng-hsien is situated in the southern part of Shantung, not 
far from the city of Hsii-chou in Kiangsu which in Later Han 
times was the capital of the princedom of Ch‘u. From the exist- 
ence of the bas-relief there, it is evident that Buddhist influence 
in this coastal area was already considerable in the first century 
A.D. 

In Buddhist legend, the six-tusked elephant was one of the 
innumerable previous incarnations of the Buddha. While he was 
living as an elephant king in the forests of the Himalayas, his 
second wife died from jealousy and being reincarnated as a queen 
of Benares, charged a skilled hunter to kill the elephant king. 
The latter, being the manifestation of a bodhisattva, was im- 
pervious to any evil, but he allowed himself to be killed, offering 
his tusks to the hunter before he died. The queen, on seeing the 
tusks, also died, heartbroken. 

In an ancient sculpture from Safichi (Fig. 2) ° and in an Ajanta 
wall painting (Fig. 3)° the elephant king with six tusks is shown 
as the main subject, but in other Indian sculptures, the elephant 
king is generally represented with two tusks. Alfred Foucner 
devoted a special chapter to the subject,’ but he noted only the 
elephant with one or two tusks and was unaware of the fact that 
one with six tusks had been depicted. In the original edition of 
Albert Grinwepe.’s Buddhistische Kunst in Indien* neither 
illustrations nor explanations of the six-tusked elephant are found, 
but the English version enlarged by James Burcgss includes one 
picture of the six-tusked elephant,® and the revised German 


5 Photograph reproduced by courtesy of the Musée Guimet, Paris. 

°Cf. Benjamin Rowianp, The Art and Architecture of India (Baltimore, 1953), 
p. 66, Fig. 5. Reproduced here by permission of the author. 

7 The Beginnings of Buddhist Art (Paris, 1917), pp. 185-97. 

5 Berlin, 1893, 1900. 

° GrinweEveEL, Buddhist Art in India, translated by Agnes C. Gipson, revised and 
enlarged by James Burcess (London, 1901), p. 157, Pl. 108. 
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edition of Ernst WaLpscumipt contains as many as four.’*® In 
more recent publications, illustrations of the six-tusked elephant 
are given in René Grousset’s The Civilizations of the East ** 
and in Benjamin Row.anp’s The Art and Architecture of India,” 
but in these works the explanations for the six tusks are not 
especially detailed. 

Buddhist traditions concerning the six-tusked elephant may 
best be classified into three groups: the previous incarnation of 
the Buddha, the elephant of Indra, king of the gods,“* the ele- 
phant of Samantabhadra %#& Bodhisattva. The representations 
on most ancient Indian sculptures belong to the first of these 
groups. 

The elephants on the T‘eng-hsien bas-relief, however, seem to ° 
belong to the second group, because people with weapons are 
shown riding them. in Indian legend Indra rides a six-tusked 
elephant into battle against the asuras or warring demons, since 
this elephant can be changed into many other elephants with six 
tusks. It is likely that stories about the six-tusked elephant were 
imported into China, but its representation in Chinese art was 
not necessarily copied from an Indian example, for both show a 
considerable difference in style. For example, in Indian art the 
tusks are arranged parallelly, three on each side; but in the T‘eng- 
hsien relief only two of the three tusks on a side are parallel. 

Examples of Samantabhadra Bodhisattva riding the six-tusked 
elephant may be seen in the wall paintings of Tun-huang. One of 
these is reproduced in Aurel Stetn’s The Thousand Buddhas, 


1° GrRUNWEDEL, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, revised by Ernst Wa.pscHMIDT 
(Berlin, 1932), p. 55 and Plates 73, 74, 93. 

11 New York, 1931-1941. Cf. Vol. 2, p. 18, Fig. 7. 

12 See note 6. 

18 Hua-yen ching Fee fie BK (60 chiian version) (Taishd Tripitaka [hereafter TT] 
Vol. 9, No. 278) 7.439; Hua-yen ching (80 chiian version) (7'T Vol. 10, No. 279) 15.79; 
Ta chuang-yen lun KHE heH (TT Vol. 4, No. 201)12.83; Fo pen-hsing chi ching 


(TT Vol. 3, No. 190) 56.910. 
chih-tu lun (TT Vol. 25, No. 1509) 56.146; Ta pao chi ching 


(1T Vol. 11, No. 310) 66.377; Ting sheng wang yin-yiian ching JAAR 
(TT Vol. 3, No. 165) 5.402-04. 

18 Miao-fa lien-hua ching (TT Vol. 1, No. 62) 28.61. 

16 Aurel Stern, The Thousand Buddhas (London, 1921) Pl. 13. 
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and four are in Paul Petuiot’s Les grottes de Touen-houang.*' 
These paintings may be assigned to the Sui or T‘ang dynasties. 
In addition, an early Japanese painting on the same subject has 
come down from the Heian Period.** 


Paul Les grottes de Touen-houang (Paris, 1914-1924) .3, Plates CLV, 
CLXV, CLXIX and 5, Plate CCCXVI. Plate CLV is the same subject as Fig. 4 
of this article which is reproduced from a photograph taken by my friend Sura Chang- 
ju 

Cf. the article by Marsusurta Ryishd RS in Bukkyéd geijutsu 
BGG (Ars Buddhica) 6(1950) .39-50. In addition to the six-tusked elephant, there 
are references to a seven-tusked elephant in Ta fang-pien Fo pao-en ching Jo}j {8 
eR Pe 3 (TT ts‘e 3, No. 156) .149 and to a ten-tusked elephant in Cheng fa nien 
ching JEXEG SRE 21 (TT ts‘e 17, No. 721).120. These were probably derived from 
the story of the six-tusked elephant. 


THE SINO-BURMESE VOCABULARY OF THE 
I-SHIH CHI-YU 


Roy AnpREw MILLER 
BerKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


[This study was prepared with the collaboration of Dr. Mary R. Haas and 
Mr. William Bricut. Dr. Haas, in whose seminar on historical linguistics 
it was begun, recorded the spoken Burmese forms from our informant. Mr. 
Bricut worked out the system of transliteration for written Burmese used 
herein, and made the transliterations from the entries quoted from The Judson 
Burmese-English Dictionary. Dr. L. Carrington Goopricn supplied biblio- 
graphical data on the text here studied, and Dr. Yuen Ren Cuao kindly 
read the article in manuscript. The author is solely responsible for any 
errors of fact or opinion. The results of the research were presented at a 
meeting of the Western Branch of the American Oriental Society in Berkeley 
on 9 May 1952, under the title, “ A 16th Century Sino-Burmese Vocabulary; ” 
cf. JAOS 72 (1952) .144.} 


One lasting result of the period of vigorous Chinese participa- 
tion in the political affairs of Southeast Asia at the end of the 
Ming period and the beginning of the Ch‘ing was the study, by 
Chinese scholar-officials, of the languages of the countries in- 
volved, and the production of vocabularies and phrase-books for 
them. 

Without going deeply into historical events, we may recall some 
of the salient facts concerning Sino-Burmese relations in that 
period: the fairly regular tribute missions from Northern Burma 
to the Chinese court since the time of Qubilai Qayan; the flight of 
the last Ming prince into Burma in 1661, and the punitive expe- 
dition from China in the following year; finally, the series of 
abortive invasions ordered by an over-ambitious Chinese court, 
beginning in 1767." 

‘For an introduction to the historical events concerned, cf. E. H. Parker, Burma, 
with Special Reference to her Relations with China, Rangoon, 1898, 3 + 103 pp. (still 
useful in spite of its date); A. W. Hummt, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period 
(1644-1912), Vol. 1, p. 578; and J. K. Farrsanx and S. Y. Tene, “On the Ch‘ing 
Tributary System,” HJAS 6 (1941) .135-246, especially pp. 145 and 184. A monograph 
of great interest for this period is Yano Jin‘ichi K¥f¥{<—, “Biruma no Shina 


ni tai-suru chokd kankei ni tsuite” AT, 
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In many cases the vocabularies and phrase-books resulting from 
this study are our only records of important languages now dead. 
In others they provide, for all their difficulties of phonetic inter- 
pretation, valuable materials for the study of the historical phon- 
ology of languages concerning the early stages of which we have 
little available documentation. Their utilization is complicated by 
the nature of the Chinese script, but at the present state of knowl- 
edge of Chinese historical phonology (thanks mainly to the re- 
searches of Bernhard KaruGren) it is possible to make some 
advances in the phonological interpretation of these records, and 
to correlate such findings with other information. 

The Sino-Burmese vocabulary studied here is one found in 
chiian 4, folios 11b-15a, of the I-shih chi-yii ELAM ? a work in 
four chapters by the Ch‘ing literatus Lu Tz‘u-yiin BBX . It is 
an appendix to his Pa-hung i-shih /\#k#52 ,° also in four chapters. 
Both are printed, among other places, in the miscellany Lung-wei 
pi-shu fE BABE * of which I have used an original wood-block 
print in the Library of the University of California. The work is 
undated, but the Pa-hung i-shih to which it is appended bears a 
preface by Lu dated in correspondence with 1683. 


TG 17 (1928-1929) .1.1-40. The basic Chinese source for the history of Sino-Burmese 
relations of the period is the Ming shih B} $2 315 [= lieh-chuan 203); cf. K‘ai-ming 
edition 7884.3-7885.2. This official work by Cuane T‘ing-yii (1672-1755) 
et al., was completed in 1736. 

°“ T-shih chi-yii, 4 chiian, n.d., . . . descriptions of seas and their products, poems 
of Chinese envoys, illustrations of foreign coins, and copies with translations of the 
credentials . . . of Korean and Mohammedan envoys.”—FatrBANK and Teng, op. cit., 
p. 209. Cf. B. Laurer, “Arabic and Chinese Trade in Walrus and Narwhal Ivory,” 
TP 14(1918) .321, note 3. 

* “© Pa-hung i-shih, 4 chiian, . . . . deals with more than a hundred tributary or trading 
countries or places, grouped (often incorrectly) by the four points of the compass. 
Ch. 2 includes references to several European countries. In several cases includes 
transliterations of native languages.”—FamBank and TENG, op. cit., p. 209. 

“On the Lung-wei pi-shu, assembled and first printed in 1794 by Ma Chiin-liang 
FA, cf. (1) Suen Chiien-i Ts‘ung-shu shu-mu hui-pien BBS 
(Shanghai, 1928), pp. 546-548; (2) Seikadé kanseki bunrui mokuroku 
Ay A Bk. pp. 1116-1120; (8) Katsura Koson FE YAMS, Kanseki kaidai FEAR 
(Tokyd, 1922), pp. 858-861; and (4) SarmonaKa Yasaburd et al., 
Toyo rekishi daijiten AGEM (Tokyo, 1937), 9.149. Our text is in 
section 9 (of 10) of the Lung-wei pi-shu, which bears the general heading “ Huang-wai 
ch‘i-shu” TENS. or “ Weird Works [on Lands] Beyond the Borders.” 
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Of Lv himself we know little, except that he was a participant 
in the po-hsiieh hung-tz‘u examination called by the K‘ang-hsi 
Emperor in 1649, and that he was a talented poet and virtuous 
official.’ His biographical notices give no explanation for his strange 
interest in foreign countries and their barbarous inhabitants. 

The materials of the vocabulary here studied are surely much 
older than 1683, however, and from their format we may suppose 
that Lu gleaned them from other manuscript vocabularies whose 
composition we may place with some confidence in the 16th cen- 
tury. This we suppose to be the approximate date of the language 
represented in the vocabulary here studied. We refer of course to 
the vocabularies of foreign languages generally known to scholars 
as the Hua-i i-yii #@Re¥as series.. The format of Lu’s vocabu- 


5 On Lu, ef. Farrpanx and Teng, loc. cit., and P. “ Quelques remarques 
sur le Chouo Fou,” TP 23 (1924) .207, note 2. In Chinese, see Fane I Ti kk et al., 
Chung-kuo jen-ming ta-tz‘u-tien PRAGA (Shanghai, 1921), 1115b-c, and 
for the sources: (1) Ch‘ing-shih lieh-chuan 70.47b; (2) Cuana Wei-p‘ing 
(1780-1859), Kuo-ch‘ao shih-jen cheng-liich A AMR, 14.14b-15a; 
and (3) Li Fu-sun (1764-1843), Ho-cheng ch'ienlu BE , 56a-b 
(edition of the Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu Wat in fase. 121). I have not 
seen the Chi-wei tz‘u-k‘o-lu CAMEL cited in the Harvard-Yenching Sinological 
Index Series, No. 9 (1932), s.v. Lu Tz‘u-yiin. 

° A brief bibliography of the most important works on these Hua-i i-yii vocabularies 
follows: 

Aset-Remusat, Mélanges asiatiques . . ., vol. 2 (Paris, 1826), “De l’étude des 
langues étrangéres chez les Chinois [1811],” pp. 242-265. This appears to be the first 
notice of Sino-Burmese materials; cf. his p. 253. The old vocabulary by BucHANANn 
in Asiatick Researches for 1798 to which he refers is cited several times below (as 
BCV). 

F. Hiern, “The Chinese Oriental College,” JCBRAS 22 (1887) .203-224, especially 
pp. 207 ff., on Burmese. 

A. A. JIparyHos, « OcoG6eHHocTH CHCTeMbI peBHe-TH6eTCKOTO 
a3bika,» 3anucku Wucr. Boctoxopeg. Ax. Hayk CCCP 7 (1939) .284-295, especially 
his p. 285. 

Norman W110, “ Materials for the Study of the Ssu I Kuan, P43 (i) ff (Bureau 
of Translators) ,” BSOAS 11 (1945) .617-640. 

Paul Peuuiot, “Le Sseu-yi-kouan et le Houei-t‘ong-kouan” [= Appendice III to 
“Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de Histoire des Ming”), TP 38 (1948) .207-290, 
especially his pp. 230-235 and 274-275. In this extended note, PELLIoT gives a complete 
bibliography of the problem, with a lengthy discussion of the various manuscripts in 
European libraries. : 

Marian Lewick1, “La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du XIV® siécle. 
Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389” [= Trav. Soc. Sci. Let. Wroctaw, ser. A, nr. 29], Wroctaw, 
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laries show that they must derive from the Hua-i i-yii series 
compiled by the Ssu-i Kuan P4988 of the late Ming; that is to 
say, they are translators’, not interpreters’, vocabularies. The 
Ming Ssu-i Kuan was begun in 1407, and had a Bureau for the 
study of Burmese from its inception. Of its vocabularies, Paul 
Pe.uiot wrote, “ Provisoirement, je conclus que les vocabulaires 
du Sseu-yi-kouan des Ming, sauf le siamois qui est de la fin du 
XVIeéme siécle, ont été compilés entre 1450 et 1500, et imprimés au 
plus tard dans la premiére moitié du XVIéme siécle.” * 

Only publication and collation of the manuscript copies of 
similar but much larger vocabularies in the collections of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, and the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, can solve the 
problem of the exact textual descent of our work; but these manu- 
scripts are themselves undated, and any further refinement of 
the date proposed here for our materials may be considered 
unlikely. 

The vocabulary we are considering gives sixty-four items, but 
since No. 13 duplicates No. 40 exactly, there are only sixty-three 
different entries. They are arranged in groups of four, after the 
traditional Chinese system of cataloguing information: heaven 
and heavenly phenomena, heavenly bodies, geographical features, 
time, flora, fauna, man, etc. For each item we are given a Chinese 
translation, a transcription of the Burmese form into Chinese 
characters, and an attempted representation of the Burmese in 
the traditional Burmese orthography. This last has been so cor- 
rupted by copying and by the cutter of the wood-blocks as to be 
in its present state all but unreadable. In the case of items other- 
wise identified, it is sometimes possible to see a certain relation 
between the figures in the text and their originals in the Burmese 
script, but they are so badly altered that it has been impossible 


1949. (Cf. the review by N. Poppe, JAOS 71[1951].187-192.) A model study of 
similar but earlier materials, and by far the best work published to date on the 
problem in general. Far less satisfactory are two earlier studies by E. D. Epwarps 
and C. O. Buiacpen, “A Chinese Vocabulary of Malacca Malay Words and Phrases 
collected between A. D. 1403 and 1511 (?),” BSOAS 6(1981) .715-749, and “ A Chinese 
Vocabulary of Cham Words and Phrases,” BSOAS 10 (1939) .58-91. 

* Paul Petuior, op. cit., p. 278. 
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to utilize them in identifying items otherwise unknown, and 
accordingly the Burmese script in the text plays no part in our 
study. It is evident, however, from what follows below, that the 
character-transcriptions found in the text are true phonetic tran- 
scriptions of spoken forms, and not in any way “ transliterations ” 
of the script examples. 

Our initial problem in studying these words is the identification 
of their Burmese originals. This was accomplished by reading an 
English translation of the Chinese semantic glosses to a Burmese 
informant, a native speaker from Rangoon, who was usually able 
to give in reply a Burmese equivalent obviously related to the 
form indicated by the Chinese transcribers. In a few difficult 
cases, pronunciation of the Chinese phonetic gloss in modern 
Mandarin was sufficient to produce the required form. Only ten 
items proved unidentifiable by this direct method, a tribute to the 
accuracy with which our Chinese colleagues carried on their work 
with their informants some 350 years ago. These ten items (Nos. 
11, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 33, 49, 52, 59) unknown to our informant 
are easy to account for: some have a definite historical flavor 
(Nos. 11, 14, 15, 33) and hence are likely to have dropped from 
the current language; of these, No. 15 is probably a Chinese loan, 
perhaps from the idiolects of the original bilingual informants. 
The Chinese gloss in No. 17 is vague, and our informant was 
unable to offer a likely equivalent on its basis. Nos. 19 and 20 
are Chinese culture terms, and the Burmese equivalents may well 
be forced translations; only the derivational prefix ?a here is 
identified. Nos. 49 and 52 are specialized enough to explain our 
failure at identification, and the same can be said of No. 59, for 
which our informant offered several forms, but none near that 
required. 

It is quite likely that research into historical texts would pro- 
vide the equivalents for these still unidentified items, but we have 
been without the facilities for such studies, and can only recom- 
mend them to scholars more fortunately situated with respect 
to native documents. The rest of the vocabulary was easily identi- 
fied, taking due note of certain internal errors (e. g., the glosses 
on Nos. 22 and 23 reversed; No. 4, “it rains,” glossed “ rain,” 
etc.) , and provides ample material for our investigation. 
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As in any historical study in which a part of our data is re- 
corded in Chinese logographs, our first concern must be for the 
phonetic values we will assign to these graphs. The problem is 
the continuing one of historical linguistics, the interpretation of 
written records. If it seems more acute here, because of the nature 
of the script employed, we may do well to consider that if we 
view the problem in a detached fashion, any “ non-controlled ” 
written record is as difficult to interpret as any other one: the 
sense of phonetic security which an alphabet or a syllabary gives 
to our studies is as false as it is dangerous, and if we must do 
without their assistance here, we are by the same token safe from 
their dangers. The unknown recorder of our data, whatever his 
original dialect, was surely an educated official and hence a speaker, 
during working hours at least, of the official kwan-hua, “ Man- 
darin.”” We know that the Mandarin of our period of study re- 
sembled modern Peking speech enough to make its employment 
in our study feasable; our experience with reading the Chinese 
phonetic glosses to our informant in this dialect encourages us in 
this decision, and later study of the entire vocabulary confirms us 
in it. It is to this dialect, then, that we shall largely refer our 
discussion below. 

But inspection of the entire vocabulary also shows that all the 
phonological problems of the author’s transcription cannot be 
explained in the light of the speech of modern Peking alone. Ac- 
cordingly, for each transcription syllable we have had reference to 
the T‘ang (“Ancient Chinese”) reconstructions of Bernhard 
KARLGREN; certain aspects of the transcription are regular only 
when treated in terms of this reconstruction. This applies especi- 
ally to transcription syllables going back to words with old final 
*_p, *-t, *-k (words in the ju-sheng A#, “entering tone,” of 
traditional Chinese phonological terminology) and is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that such words have in many modern dialects 
a final glottal stop, -, in place of their old stop finals.* KAriGren’s 
reconstruction is relevant to our discussion not as a reconstruction 
properly so-called, but because it embodies the main features of 


®* Cf. B. Karuoren, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise [= Archives d’Etudes orientales, 
v. 15] (Géteborg, 1926), p. 856. 
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the dialects upon which it is based, and hence serves as a kind of 
guide to the actually unknown speech of the text’s author.’ 
Through it we can often see what may have been the particular 
characteristics of this speech which complicate our study. 

The second Chinese reconstruction upon which we have drawn 
from time to time is that of “ Ancient Mandarin,” the northern 
language of the 13th and 14th centuries, as established by A. 
Dracunov. Another attempt at a close phonetic reconstruction, 
and closer in time to our period, Dragunov’s work provides useful 
data since for all his reconstructions he also gives the reading 
recorded in the alphabetic hPhags-pa script, where we are on 
fairly sure phonetic ground. 

The Burmese we present in the phonemic transcription of the 
modern spoken language employed by Dr. Mary R. Haas in “ The 
Use of Numeral Classifiers in Burmese,” Semitic and Oriental 
Studies, University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
11 (1951) .191-200.°°. The modern Burmese forms are given in 
lower case. The written Burmese equivalents of these spoken 
forms are given in a transliteration based on that devised by Chas. 
Durotse.tz, “Literal Transliteration of the Burmese Script,” 


°Cf. Paul Peiuiot, Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou Ta-kouan, 
Version nouvelle, suivi d’un commentaire inachevé [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul 
Pelliot, TIT) (Paris, 1951), p. 61, note 3, where he points out that in citing Karicren’s 
ancient reconstructions in his study of the Cambodian words in this account, one 
must remember that they “ne sont données ici qu’a titre d’indications.” 

*° Cf. page 191, note 7, for a bibliography of modern studies of Burmese phonemics, 
and for the following note explanatory of the distinctive features of the transcription: 
“In general I follow the transcription employed by McDavid [“ Burmese Phonemics,” 
Studies in Linguistics, 3:1.6-18(1945)|, but I follow Cornyn [Outline of Burmese 
Grammar, (Language Dissertation No. 38, 1944) | in writing the initial glottal stop (?). 
I differ from both in writing /ty/ where they write /c/, /thy/ where they write 
/ch/, and /dy/ where they write /j/. This is a minor point of difference and my 
justification for it is that the palatal semivowel /y/ is as prominent in a word like 
tyax ‘tiger’ as it is in a word like pyar ‘bee.’ One other point of difference is a 


matter of convenience of transcription only, viz., tone 1 is here symbolized by the 
letter v placed at the end of the syllable, tone 2 by the letter z, and tone 3 by the 
letter g. Cornyn and MeDavid, on the other hand, use the acute accent (") for 
tone 1, the circumflex (~) for tone @, and the grave accent (‘) for tone 3. Thus, 
lavdev ‘comes’ is equivalent to their lddé, pyax ‘ bee’ is equivalent to their pyd, and 
laq * moon * is equivalent to their /a. I retain their use of final ? for tone 4 (following 
MeDavid in detaile where the two differ), ‘ one.” lePhma? * ticket 
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Journal of the Burma Research Society, 6 (1916) .81-90, but with 
his system modified somewhat to avoid needless conflict with the 
phonemic writing system. These modifications are as follows: 
DvroiseLte’s N and M have been replaced here by y and M 
respectively; his sonorant + H by H + sonorant; his E and UI by 
EY and OV; his initial vowel by ? + initial vowel; and his tone 
markers 1, 2, and 3 by Q, V, and X. The written Burmese forms 
are given in upper case.'* The Burmese script for each example 
has not been included, since the transcription is a literal one, and 
since the references to The Judson Burmese-English Dictionary 
make it possible to locate the script equivalents quickly. 

In the publication of the text which follows, the number before 
each item is its order in the vocabulary, and those to the right, 
between brackets, are the folio, recto~ verso, and column numbers 
in the original. Following the first number are given, in order, 
the Chinese phonetic gloss, its transcription into WaprE-GILEs 
(but with the tones marked thus: Wapr-Gixes x’, unmarked; 
x’? = x; x° =x; x‘=x), the Chinese semantic gloss and its transla- 
tion. Next follows the phonological history of the Chinese pho- 
netic gloss, followed by the spoken Burmese phonemic transcrip- 
tion (lower case), and the literal transliteration of the Burmese 
script equivalent of the spoken form cited (upper case). Finally, 
in some cases, forms from Burmese dialects are cited, and some- 
times important literature. The dialect forms are cited for the 
sake of their archaic features, but it should be kept in mind that 
with the exception of the paper by Pe Maung Tin, almost all the 
works used are unreliable by modern standards, and are cited 
only for lack of better materials. 


Abbreviations: 


ACh Ancient Chinese, i.e. the reconstruction of AD, repro- 
duced exactly but substituting x (unmarked), x, and 
x for KARuGREN’s .x, ‘x, and x’ tone marking system.” 


"But note that ? and gy do double duty as both upper case and lower case 
characters. 

"* Note that the signs employed here to mark Chinese tones symbolize two different 
sets of values according to which of the two different stages of the language is being 
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to utilize them in identifying items otherwise unknown, and 
accordingly the Burmese script in the text plays no part in our 
study. It is evident, however, from what follows below, that the 
character-transcriptions found in the text are true phonetic tran- 
scriptions of spoken forms, and not in any way “ transliterations ” 
of the script examples. 

Our initial problem in studying these words is the identification 
of their Burmese originals. This was accomplished by reading an 
English translation of the Chinese semantic glosses to a Burmese 
informant, a native speaker from Rangoon, who was usually able 
to give in reply a Burmese equivalent obviously related to the 
form indicated by the Chinese transcribers. In a few difficult 

cases, pronunciation of the Chinese phonetic gloss in modern 
Mandarin was sufficient to produce the required form. Only ten 
items proved unidentifiable by this direct method, a tribute to the 
accuracy with which our Chinese colleagues carried on their work 
with their informants some 350 years ago. These ten items (Nos. 
11, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 33, 49, 52, 59) unknown to our informant 
are easy to account for: some have a definite historical flavor 
(Nos. 11, 14, 15, 33) and hence are likely to have dropped from 
the current language; of these, No. 15 is probably a Chinese loan, 
perhaps from the idiolects of the original bilingual informants. 
The Chinese gloss in No. 17 is vague, and our informant was 
unable to offer a likely equivalent on its basis. Nos. 19 and 20 
are Chinese culture terms, and the Burmese equivalents may well 
be forced translations; only the derivational prefix a here is 
identified. Nos. 49 and 52 are specialized enough to explain our 
failure at identification, and the same can be said of No. 59, for 
which our informant offered several forms, but none near that 
required. 

It is quite likely that research into historical texts would pro- 
vide the equivalents for these still unidentified items, but we have 
been without the facilities for such studies, and can only recom- 
mend them to scholars more fortunately situated with respect 
to native documents. The rest of the vocabulary was easily identi- 
fied, taking due note of certain internal errors (e. g., the glosses 
on Nos. 22 and 23 reversed; No. 4, “it rains,” glossed “ rain,” 
etc.) , and provides ample material for our investigation. 
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As in any historical study in which a part of our data is re- 
corded in Chinese logographs, our first concern must be for the 
phonetic values we will assign to these graphs. The problem is 
the continuing one of historical linguistics, the interpretation of 
written records. If it seems more acute here, because of the nature 
of the script employed, we may do well to consider that if we 
view the problem in a detached fashion, any “ non-controlled ” 
written record is as difficult to interpret as any other one: the 
sense of phonetic security which an alphabet or a syllabary gives 
to our studies is as false as it is dangerous, and if we must do 
without their assistance here, we are by the same token safe from 
their dangers. The unknown recorder of our data, whatever his 
original dialect, was surely an educated official and hence a speaker, 
during working hours at least, of the official kuan-hua, “ Man- 
darin.” We know that the Mandarin of our period of study re- 
sembled modern Peking speech enough to make its employment 
in our study feasable; our experience with reading the Chinese 
phonetic glosses to our informant in this dialect encourages us in 
this decision, and later study of the entire vocabulary confirms us 
in it. It is to this dialect, then, that we shall largely refer our 
discussion below. 

But inspection of the entire vocabulary also shows that all the 
phonological problems of the author’s transcription cannot be 
explained in the light of the speech of modern Peking alone. Ac- 
cordingly, for each transcription syllable we have had reference to 
the T‘ang (“Ancient Chinese”) reconstructions of Bernhard 
KARLGREN; Certain aspects of the transcription are regular only 
when treated in terms of this reconstruction. This applies especi- 
ally to transcription syllables going back to words with old final 
*_p, *-t, *-k (words in the ju-sheng A%, “entering tone,” of 
traditional Chinese phonological terminology) and is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that such words have in many modern dialects 
a final glottal stop, -?, in place of their old stop finals.* KARLGREN’s 
reconstruction is relevant to our discussion not as a reconstruction 
properly so-called, but because it embodies the main features of 


®° Cf. B. Karuoren, Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise [= Archives d’Etudes orientales, 
v. 15] (Géteborg, 1926), p. 856. 
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the dialects upon which it is based, and hence serves as a kind of 
guide to the actually unknown speech of the text’s author.’ 
Through it we can often see what may have been the particular 
characteristics of this speech which complicate our study. 

The second Chinese reconstruction upon which we have drawn 
from time to time is that of “ Ancient Mandarin,” the northern 
language of the 13th and 14th centuries, as established by A. 
Dracunov. Another attempt at a close phonetic reconstruction, 
and closer in time to our period, DracuNnov’s work provides useful 
data since for all his reconstructions he also gives the reading 
recorded in the alphabetic hPhags-pa script, where we are on 


fairly sure phonetic ground. 

The Burmese we present in the phonemic transcription of the 
modern spoken language employed by Dr. Mary R. Haas in “ The 
Use of Numeral Classifiers in Burmese,” Semitic and Oriental 
Studies, University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
11 (1951) .191-200.°°. The modern Burmese forms are given in 
lower case. The written Burmese equivalents of these spoken 
forms are given in a transliteration based on that devised by Chas. 
Duro!sE.ue, “ Litera] Transliteration of the Burmese Script,” 


°Cf. Paul Petuiot, Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou Ta-kouan, 
Version nouvelle, suivi d’un commentaire inachevé [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul 
Pelliot, TIT] (Paris, 1951), p. 61, note 3, where he points out that in citing Karucren’s 
ancient reconstructions in his study of the Cambodian words in this account, one 
must remember that they “ne sont données ici qu’ titre d’indications.” 

*° Cf. page 191, note 7, for a bibliography of modern studies of Burmese phonemics, 
and for the following note explanatory of the distinctive features of the transcription: 
“In general I follow the transcription employed by McDavid [“ Burmese Phonemics,” 
Studies in Linguistics, 3:1.6-18(1945)], but I follow Cornyn [Outline of Burmese 
Grammar, (Language Dissertation No. 38, 1944) ] in writing the initial glottal stop (?). 
I differ from both in writing /ty/ where they write /c/, /thy/ where they write 
/ch/, and /dy/ where they write /j/. This is a minor point of difference and my 
justification for it is that the palatal semivowel /y/ is as prominent in a word like 
tyax ‘tiger’ as it is in a word like pyazx ‘bee.’ One other point of difference is a 
matter of convenience of transcription only, viz., tone 1 is here symbolized by the 
letter v placed at the end of the syllable, tone 2 by the letter xz, and tone 3 by the 
letter g. Cornyn and McDavid, on the other hand, use the acute accent (’) for 
tone 1, the circumflex (*) for tone 2, and the grave accent (‘) for tone 3. Thus, 
lavdev ‘comes’ is equivalent to their lddé, pyax ‘bee’ is equivalent to their pyd, and 
lag ‘moon’ is equivalent to their Jd. I retain their use of final ? for tone 4 (following 
McDavid in details where the two differ), e. g., t/? ‘one,’ le?hma? ‘ ticket ’.” 


‘ 
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Journal of the Burma Research Society, 6 (1916) .81-90, but with 
his system modified somewhat to avoid needless conflict with the 
phonemic writing system. These modifications are as follows: 
DvuroisELie’s N and M have been replaced here by 9 and M 
respectively; his sonorant + H by H + sonorant; his E and UI by 
EY and OV; his initial vowel by ? + initial vowel; and his tone 
markers 1, 2, and 3 by Q, V, and X. The written Burmese forms 
are given in upper case.’ The Burmese script for each example 
has not been included, since the transcription is a literal one, and 
since the references to The Judson Burmese-English Dictionary 
make it possible to locate the script equivalents quickly. 

In the publication of the text which follows, the number before 
each item is its order in the vocabulary, and those to the right, 
between brackets, are the folio, recto~ verso, and column numbers 
in the original. Following the first number are given, in order, 
the Chinese phonetic gloss, its transcription into Wapr-GILEs 
(but with the tones marked thus: Wapr-Gixes x’, unmarked; 
x? =x; x® =x; x‘=x), the Chinese semantic gloss and its transla- 
tion. Next follows the phonological history of the Chinese pho- 
netic gloss, followed by the spoken Burmese phonemic transcrip- 
tion (lower case) , and the literal transliteration of the Burmese 
script equivalent of the spoken form cited (upper case). Finally, 
in some cases, forms from Burmese dialects are cited, and some- 
times important literature. The dialect forms are cited for the 
sake of their archaic features, but it should be kept in mind that 
with the exception of the paper by Pe Maung Tin, almost all the 
works used are unreliable by modern standards, and are cited 
only for lack of better materials. 


Abbreviations: 

ACh Ancient Chinese, i.e. the reconstruction of AD, repro- 
duced exactly but substituting x (unmarked), x, and 
x for KaruGREN’s <x, ‘x, and x’ tone marking system.” 


™ But note that ? and yg do double duty as both upper case and lower case 


characters. 
12 Note that the signs employed here to mark Chinese tones symbolize two different 


sets of values according to which of the two different stages of the language is being 
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AD Bernhard Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese 
and Sino-Japanese, Paris, 1923. 

AM Ancient Mandarin, i.e., the reconstruction of DraGunov. 

BCV Francis Bucnanan, “A Comparative Vocabulary of 


Some of the Languages Spoken in the Burma Empire,” 
Asiatick Researches 5 (1798) .219-240. 

D A. Dracunov, “The hPhags-pa Script and Ancient 
Mandarin,” Ms3sectua Akagemun Hayx CCCP, Orz. 
Tym. Hayk 1930, pp. 627-647; 775-797. 

HAD Bernard Hovucuron, “ The Arakanese Dialect of the 
Burman Language,” JRAS 1897.453-461. 

P R. C. Srevenson and F. H. Evereru, The Judson 
Burmese-English Dictionary, Rangoon, 1921. 

KYSH Suen Chien-shih , Kuang-yiin Sheng-hsi 
HER, 2 vols., Peking, 1945. Cf. Achilles Fane, “On 
the Kuang-yiin Sheng-hsi,” MS 11 (1946) .123-149. 

LSI G. A. Grizrson, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, part 
2: Comparative Vocabulary, Calcutta, 1928. 

SHL Berthold Laurer, “The Si-hia Language,” TP 17 
(1916) .1-126. 

TDT Pe Maung Tin, “ The Dialect of Tavoy,” Journal of the 
Burma Research Society, 23 (1933) .1.31-46. 


Dialects: 

Ar. Arakanese Tau. Taungyo 
Da. Danu Tav. Tavoy 

Tn. Inéa Ten. Tenasserim 


transcribed; i.e., with modern Mandarin (Wape-Gites) they represent one thing, but 
with ancient Chinese (Karucren’s reconstruction), quite another. For a statement 
of the relation of these two sets, cf. the introduction to AD; they are of course not 
to be in any way directly related in terms of the symbolization employed here. 
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TExT witH ANNOTATIONS 


1. mou, “ heaven.” [11bA1] 
mou < ACh *mati (AD 641). AM *muu (D 448, 449). 
mowx, “rain.” MOWGHX, “the sky, the visible heavens; the clouds; 
rain” (J 771). For spelling in -GH, cf. SHL, p. 40, No. 34, against Jupson’s 
association with Pali megha, “ cloud.” 


2. ting, “ cloud.” [11bA2] 
ting < ACh d‘téng (AD 1000). AM *tiy (D 357). 
teynv, “cloud.” ap “a cloud, a light cloud without rain” (J 481). 


3. mou-ki-lit, “ thunder.” {i1bA3] 
mou-ku-lr < ACh (AD 641, 427, 577). AM *muu-ku-lu 
(D 448, 632, 498-501) . 
“thunder.” MOWGHX KROWX, “a thunderbolt” (J 
772). 


4. * mou-shua, Fj “ rain.” [11bA4] 


mou-shua < ACh *mai-s’at (AD 641; for the second syllable cf. KYSH 
2.803.) AM *muu-sua (D 448, 617). 
mowx ywavdev, “ it rains.” MOWGHX RWA, “to rain” (J 773). 


5. ni, A“ sun.” [{11bB1] 
ni< ACh *nji (AD 9). AM *ni (D 40). 
neyv, “sun.” NEY, “sun.” (J 578). 
Ar. ni, Tau., Da., ne, In., Tav. net (ZSI, p. 93), Ten. nay (BCV). 


6. yal la, moon.” (11bB2] 
la< ACh *lat (AD 509). AM *la (D 605-6). 
laq, “moon.” LA, “the moon; a lunar month” (J 878). 
Ar. la, Da., In. la, Tau. ld, Tav. la° (LSI, p. 95); Ten., la (BCV). 
Cf. SHL, p. 29, No. 12. 


7. JaPE HR k'et-nich-chan, 3p “ The constellation of the Dipper.” (Cf. H. A. 


13Tn the presentation of the text which follows, we must emphasize that absolutely 
no historical relationship is in any way claimed or implied by the juxtaposition, in 
this study, of Chinese forms side by side with Burmese forms. This is also to be 
stressed in the summation below, where we set up equations of Burmese phonemes 
with Chinese phonemes; these are transcription equivalences, valid only for this docu- 
ment: it is never a question of Lautgesetze. The ancient Chinese forms are given 
for each item before the ancient Mandarin from which they are separated by a 
period, since it has been neither necessary nor possible to reconstruct the Ancient 
Mandarin for each item in every case. But both are always identified, so that the 
true chronological order of the forms, ACh > AM > modern Mandarin, is always evident. 
The various Burmese dialect readings are presented just as given in the scurces 
quoted, and there has been no attempt at the all but impossible task of reducing them 
to a uniform system; the little information most of these can give about the historical 
phonology involved would surely be obscured by any such “ re-transcription.” 

* The character is No. 10,100 in Gites’ A Chinese-English Dictionary. 
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Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary (London, 1912], p. 1414, s.v. pei tou: 
“the Northern Ladle or Dipper,—the stars a 8 y § in Ursa Major.”) [11bB3] 
k‘u-nieh-chan ACh (AD 431, 663, 968). AM *k‘u-nie- 
cien (D 481, 613-4, 229). 
khunvnasinv tyevbyawnv, “ Big Dipper.” KHUNAC CAN, “ The con- 
stellation of the Great Bear” (J 273). [Cf. khunvna-, “ seven ”—R. A. M.] 

8. hd-ldi, JB“ star.” (11bB4] 
ko-ldi < ACh *kek-lai (AD 412, 511). AM *kiai-lai (D 649, 137) . 
tyev~tyiv, “star.” KRAY, “star” (J 231). 

Ar. kre, Da. kya, In. che, Tau. kya, Tav. che, (LSI, p. 97); Ten. kyee 

(BCV). 


9. mai-lieh-ma, “ river, canal.” [12aA1] 
mai-lich-ma < ACh *mek-lidt-mé (AD 594, 548, 592) .2* AM *mai-lie-ma 
(D 652, 609, 20). 
myi’, “river.” MRAC, “river” (J 788). Tav. mili? (TDT). 


10. #% tang, “ mountain.” [12aA2]} 
tang<ACh *tdng (AD 970). AM *tay (D 875). 
tawnv, “mountain.” TOy, “a hill, mountain” (J 495). 


11. fil] kang, ff “ pass, barrier.” [12aA3] 
kang < ACh *kdéng (AD 304). AM *kay (D 378). 
12. ka-tou, “ ford, ferry.” [12aA4] 


ka-tou < ACh *kat-d‘a% (KYSH 1.146, AD 1015). AM *ka-d‘iu (D 617, 
446) . 
kadowg, “ferry.” KU TOWQ, “ ferry” (J 189). 


13. mou-lir, HR “ walled city.” {12aB1, = 13bB4] 
Identical with No. 40. 
mou-li < ACh *mzt-lio (AD 641, 577). AM *muu-lu (D 448, 499). 
myowg, “ city.” MROWQ, “a fortified place; a city ” (J 796) . 
Tav. byo’, “ town.” (TDT). 


14. SRIG jdn-ma, “ city, metropolis.” [12aB21 
jan-ma < ACh *nzidn-mdé (AD 929, 592). AM *zien-ma (D 292, 227, 20). 
15. tai-tu, “ capital.” [12aB3] 


tai-tu < ACh *tdi-tuo (AD 959, 1187). AM *tai-tu, (147, 502) 25 


14 But on the first character of the transcription, cf. now Karucren’s later recon- 
struction *m"”ek, registered in his Grammata Serica [= BHFEA 12] (1940), p. $71, 
No. 932. So also below in our Nos. 26, 30, and 60. 

28 Most likely this is a loan word from Chinese ta-tu F#fs, “capital.” We find 
the same form tai-tu, with the same transcription characters, registered in the sense 
of “capital” in a Huai i-yii vocabulary of the Pa-i F4 4 language, which was 
clearly a member of the Thai family; cf. F. W. K. Mixer, “ Vocabularien der Pa-Yi- 
und Pah-Poh-Sprachen aus dem ,Hua-i-yi-yii’” (7P 3[1892].15), who recognized it 
as a probable Chinese loan word. The Chinese expression ta-tu in the sense of “ capital ” 
is registered as early as the Shih-chi of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien (B.C. 145-790), (K‘ai-ming 
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16. GAA pdi-lieh-tai, “country, nation.” [12aB4] 
pai-lieh-tai< ACh *b‘ek-lidt-tdi (AD 685, 548, 959). AM *b‘ai-lie-tai 
(D 652, 609, 147). 
taynx pyeyv, “country.” PRAN, “country” (J 665); TOWpX, ‘ coun- 
try’ (J 504). 


17. sa-p‘an, fi “ season, period of time.” {12bA1] 
sa-p'an< ACh *sdt-b‘udn (AD 767, 689). AM *sa-b‘uan (D 606, 254). 
18. $81 nich, year.” [12bA21 


nieh < ACh *niet (AD 663). AM *nie (D 613). 
hni?, “ year.” HNAC, “a year” (J 590). 


19. a-t‘di, “ positive, the yang.” {12bA3] 
a-t'di < ACh (AD 1, 963). AM *-a-t‘ai (D 39, 147). 
20. a-fén, “ negative, the yin.” [12bA4] 


a-fén < ACh *-d-b‘itn (AD 1; ef. KYSH 2.972-3, and Chi-yiin spelling 
A¥4P cited in K‘ang-hsi Dictionary) . 
21. a-ho~k‘o, “ branch of tree.” [12bB1] 
a-ho~k‘o< ACh **d-ya~kda (AD 1,414). 
?akhaw?, “ bark.” ?AKHOK, “ bark of a tree” (J 18). 


22. Hy pan, H “leaf.” [12bB2] 
pan < ACh *p’dn (AD 19). 
panx, “ flower.” PANX, “ flower” (J 617). 

23. * a-shua, “ flower.” ({12bB3] 
a-shua< ACh *:d-s“’at (AD 1; see also No. 4). 
?aywe?, “ leaf.” >ARWAK, “leaf” (J 101). 


24, [sil BF a-pang, 3¢ “ bud; cluster of flowers or fruit.” [12bB4] 
a-pang < ACh *-d-p’ang (AD 1, 694). 
?apiny, “ plant or tree.” ?APAy, “a plant or tree” (J 68). 
Tav. pa, “tree.” (TDT). 


25. chang, “ elephant.” [13aA1] 
ch‘ang < ACh *fs‘iang (cf. KYSH 2.748). 
shiny, “ elephant.” CHAzg, “elephant.” (J 396). 
Ar. ‘san, San (HAD), chang (R. F. St. Andrew St. Jonn, JRAS 1897.941) , 
Tav. shi (TDT). 
Cf. SHL p. 66, No. 131. 


edition, Shih-chi 60 [= San-wang shih-chia 30], p. 0178.2) even if the expression in 
Tso Chuan (Lecce, Chinese Classics 5:1.5 (Hongkong, 1872]) is not to be taken as 
“capital.” Since the graph XK has registered in Ch‘ieh yin a *t’ai>t’ai as well as 
the familiar *d’ai>ta (cf. Karucren, BMFEA 12{1940].207, no. 317), one wonders 
if the emendation to t’ai %& in the transcriptions of which PeLiior wrote in his 
note to L. Hampsis, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945), p. 13, is 
really always necessary after all. For three examples of Old Turkish tay- transcribing 
what was surely FE and not 3, ef. A. von Gasatn, Alttiirkische Grammatik [= Porta 
linguarum orientalium, vol. xxiii] (Leipzig, 19509), p. 339. 
* The character is No. 10,100 in Gites’ A Chinese-English Dictionary. 
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26. mai-lang, FG “ horse.” [13aA2]} 
mai-lang < ACh *mek-lang (AD 594, 541). 
myinx, “ horse.” MRApX, “a horse” (J 785). 
Ar. mran, Da. mian, In. mydn, Tau. mila, Tav. byin (LSI, p. 105), Tav. 
(TDT). 


27. FS na~nda, “ cow.” [13aA3] 
na~na< ACh *na@’~*na‘ (AD 647). AM *no (D 6). 
nwax, “cow.” NWAX, “ bull, ox, or cow” (J 587). 
Ar. nwa ma, Da. nwa, In. hnwa, Tau. nd, Tav. nwa (LSI, p. 111). 
Cf. B. Hoveuton, JRAS 1896.36; SHL p. 19, No. 4. 


28. ch‘th, “ sheep.” [13aA4] 
ch‘th< ACh *ts‘idk (AD 1232). 
shey?, “ goat.” CHIT, “goat” (J 406). 


29. FEL na-ka, ‘ dragon.’ (13aB1] 
na-ka< ACh *nd’-kat (AD 647; see above, No. 12). AM *no- (D 6). 
nagax, “ dragon.” NAGAX, “a kind of sea-dragon ” (J 555). [Pali naga.] 


30. imai-lei, we “ serpent.” [13aB2] 
mai-lei < ACh *mvek-ljvi (AD 594, 227). 
mweyv, “snake.” MRWEY, “serpent, snake” (J 799). 
Tav. bwi, “snake.” (TDT). 
Cf. SHL p. 34, No. 22. 


31. chia, fe“ tiger.” [13aB3] 
chia< ACh *kd~ka~kuo (AD 348). 
tyax, “tiger.” KYAX, “tiger” (J 213). 
Tav., ‘kla, ‘ tiger’ (TDT). Cf. the form klya, ‘ tiger,’ in the Pagan in- 
scriptions (TDT, p. 32). 
32. hsieh, $4 “leopard, panther” (13aB4] 
hsieh < ACh *ziad (AD 865). AM *3‘ie (D 25). 
tya8i?, “ panther.” SAC, “a small animal of the tiger genus,” (J 989; 
cf. J 214). 
33. wu-tieh-kou, “ emperor.” [13bA1] 
wu-tieh-kou< ACh *-uo-tia-kai (AD 1288, 1006, 78); AM *——kiu 
(D 440). 


34. O * mi-p‘i-shua, “ empress.” [13bA2] 
mi-p‘u-shua < ACh *miei-p‘tio-s’at (AD 615, 765; see also No. 4). AM 
*mi—— (D 175). 
miqbayax, “ queen.” MIPHURAX ~ MIBHURAX, “ queen ” (J 754). 
35. a-p‘a, “ father.” {13bA3] 
a-p'a< ACh *-d-p'd, (AD 1,685). 
?apheyv, “father.” ?ABHA, “father” (J 79) ~* 


* The character is No. 10,100 in Gites’ A Chinese-English Dictionary. 
1° Cf. PABHEY ~?APHEY, “ father” (J 80). But it is ?ABHA which registers the 
prototype of the form in the Chinese transcription. 
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Ar., ab‘a (HAD), “pa (LSI, p. 128); Da., “pe, In., (to-) pa, Tau., “pa, 
Tav., (LSI, p. 123). 
36. a-mi, “ mother.” [13bA4] 

a-mi < ACh *:d-miei (AD 1, 615). AM *——mi (D 175). 

?ameyv, “mother.” ?AMI, “mother” (J 82). 

Ar., aman, ami (HAD), “mi (LSI, p. 141); Da., “me, In., (to-) me, Tau., 
"“mwe, Tav., (LSI, p. 141). 
37. ndn-tao, “ palace.” [13bB1] 

ndn-tao < ACh *ndm-téu (AD 650, 976). 

nanxdov, “ palace.” NANX, “a royal palace, abode of a king,” (J 560), 
TOV, “a thing belonging to Deity or to a sovereign,” (J 499). Cf. NANX 
TOV, in sense of “royal palace,” in A. Jupson, Judson’s School Dictionary, 
(Rangoon, 1919), p. 337. 


38. t’a-tdo-yin, “ stately hall, palace ” [13bB2] 

t‘a-tao-yin < ACh *tdp-tdu--ién (AD 955, 976, 1067). AM *——jin (D 
281). 

thaxdov eynv, “ building meant for royalty.” THAX, “to put” (J 
519); TOV, “a thing belonging to Deity or to a sovereign” (J 499); ?IM, 
“house.” (J 134). 
39. Fil yin, FR “ house, building.” [13bB3] 

yin < ACh *-ién (AD 1067). AM *jin (D 281). 

?eynv, “ house.” ?IM, “ house, dwelling” (J 134). 

Ar., Dr., In., Tau., ein, Tav., i (LSI, p. 103); Tav., i, ‘house’ (TDT) 
fread 2 ? R. A. M.] 

Cf. B. Hoventon, JRAS 1896.44; SHL p. 47, No. 47, note 1. 


40. Identical with No. 13. [13bB4] 
41. k'ang-lang, “ bell.” [14aA1] 
k‘ang-lang < ACh *k‘dng-léng (AD 306, 541). 
khawnxlawnx, “ bell.” KHOyX LOyX, “a large bell, with or without 
a clapper” (J 281). 


42. pe ché, GF “ drum.” {14aA2] 
ché < ACh *fsid@p (AD 781). 
?owxziv, “a drum.” CAN, “a drum” (J 350). (Cf. J 146, “a kettle- 
drum.”) 


43. J} tan, ff€< flag, banner.” [14aA3] 
tan< ACh *tdn (AD 965). 
tanv, “a long pole.” TAM, in compounds, same sense (J 473-478) . 


44. fig] lan, “ spear.” [14aA4] 
lén< ACh *lén (AD 512). 
hlanv, “spear.” HLAM, “ spear” (J 941). 


45. hsi, rice wine.” [14aB1] 
hsi< ACh *sieti (AD 998). 
Beyv, “ wine.” SEY, “ intoxicating liquor” (J 1034). 
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46. t'a-mang, “ cooked rice.’ [14aB2] 
t‘a~mang <ACh *tdp-mang 955, 599). 
thaminx, “cooked rice.” THAMAyX, “boiled rice (or other grain) ” 


(J 516). 
Tav. hma, “ rice” (TDT). 
47. yeh-pi “ drunk.” (14aB3] 


yeh-pi< ACh *ia-piét (AD 223, 717). 

?aye, “liquor.” Cf. ?ARAK, “liquor” (J 94). 

Cf. Laurer in Sino-Iranica, pp. 236-7; TP 17 (1916) .483; B. Karucren in 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1926) .1960. 


48. wa-chua, “ full of food.” {14aB4] 
wa-chua< ACh *ng¥d-f’a (AD 1290; cf. KYSH 1.106, and Chi-yiin and 
Yiin-huei spelling JI. cited in K‘ang-hsi Dictionary) . 
waq, “ to be full.” WA, “ to be full, satisfied ” (J 951). 


49. lai, “ damask. [14bA1] 
lai< ACh *lai (AD 510). 
50. pal a-kd-ld, “ gauze, sheer fabric.” [14bA2] 


a-ko-ld < ACh *-d-kek-lat (AD 1, 412, 509). 
Cf. ?AKRAX, “ interstice ” (J 10). 
51. ALP; wa-pto $f “ cotton cloth.” [14bA3} 
wa-pao < ACh *ngd-pati (AD 1290, 697). AM *——pau (D, 424). 
Cf. WA, “ the cotton plant ” (J 693). 


52. tu-yang, “ brocade.” [14bA4] 
tu-yang < ACh *tuo-‘iang (AD 1187, 210). AM *tu-—, (D 502). 
53. kang, fj “ head.” [14bB1] 


k‘ang < ACh *k‘dng (AD 306). 

gawnx, “ head.” KHOyX, “the head” (J 279). 

Ten., kaung (BCV). Ar., gaui, Da., kaun, In. kon, Tau. Tav., 
kon (LSI, 69); Tav., ‘kh (TDT). 


54. ma-na, face.” {14bB2] 
ma-na< ACh *ma-nd’ (Cf. AD 592; the reconstruction *mzo is for an 
older etymon attached to this graph, and not relevant here; for *ma, cf. 
Cantonese ma: AD 647). AM *——no (D 6). 
mye?hnav, “ face.” MYAK HNA, “ the face, the countenance ” (J 778) . 


55. il] ld, “ hand.” [14bB3}] 
la< ACh *lét (AD 509). 
le?, “ hand.” LAK, “an arm or hand ” (J 879). 
Ar., In., Tau., Tav. /a*, ‘hand’. Da., led*, “ hand.” (LSI, p. 53). Ten., 
lek, “hand.” (BCV). 
Cf. SHL, p. 49, No. 50. 


56. “ foot.” (14bB4] 
ACh (AD 415, 227). AM *k‘ai—. (D 642). 
thyeyv ~thyiv, “ foot.” KHREY, “ foot, leg” (J 304). 
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Ar., kredauk, In., Tau., kep*wd, Tav., kepwa (LSI, p. 55); Ten., kiseebamo 
(BCV). 
Cf. SHL p. 49, No. 51. 


57. BE shui, 4“ gold.” {15aA1] 
< ACh *si¥di (AD 1138). AM *Sue (D 186). 
hyweyv, “gold.” HRWEY, “gold” (J 876). 
Ar., Tau., Swe, Da., swe, In., chwi, Tav., wei (LSI, p. 79). 
Cf. SHL p. 17, item 2. 


58. fit wéi, gi“ silver.” [15aA2] 
wei< ACh *j¥i (AD 1305). AM *‘ue (D 122.) 
uweyv, “silver.” y WEY, “silver” (J 336). 
Ar., Da., In., Tau., Tav., swe, (LSI, p. 81). 
Cf. SHL p. 15-17, no. 1. 


59. sa-pdi-ld, “ money ” {15aA3] 
sa-pdi-ld < ACh *sdt-b‘ek-lat. (AD 767, 685, 509) . 
60. mai-lé, “jade.” [15aA4] [15aA4] 


mai-lé < ACh *mek-lét (AD 594, 509). 
myaq, “emerald.” MRA, “emerald” (J 784). 

61. cha-k'u, “ paper.” [15aB1] 
cha-k't < ACh *dz‘a-k‘ud (AD 1151, 431). AM *——k‘u (D 481). 
se?kuv, “ paper.” CAKKU, “ paper” (J 345). 

Tav. si?ku, “ paper” (TDT). 

62. ZEA mang-hsi, “ ink.” {15aB2] 
mang-hsi< ACh *méng-siei (AD 599, 998). 
hminv, “ ink.” MAy ~ HMAz, “ink” (J 737). 

63. chi-tan, 4€ “ writing brush.” [15aB3] 
chi-tan < ACh *fiuk-tén (AD 1248, 965) 
sow*tanv, “ writing brush.” CUTTAM, “a hair pencil, a painting brush, 

a Chinese pen” (J 378). 

64. chiao-pien~p‘ien, “ink stone.” [15aB4] 
chiao-pien ~ p‘ten < ACh *kieu-b‘idn~b‘uin (KYSH 2.921, AD 732). 
tyaw?pyinv, “ grinding stone on which face powder is ground, then mixed 

with liquid, and put on face.” KYOK PYAN, “ a flat level stone, a stone table 

or slab; a circular flat stone used by Burmese women for preparing . . . a 

fragrant paste for smearing the face and body ” (J 221). 


We may now proceed to a study of the phonological facts 
revealed in the above data, maintaining our typographical con- 
vention of upper case for written Burmese, and lower case for 
spoken Burmese. 


1. Initials and Initial Clusters 


Initial P > p is uniformly represented by Chinese p: Nos. 22, 24, 26. 
PR > py = Chinese pdi-l-, No. 16. It is evident that the cluster was still 
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pronounced as written in the script, the Chinese / for r, since Chinese has 
no r-. Here and below, we may note the vocalization in the Chinese transcrip- 
tion intercalated in the cluster. Here the pdi is from ancient *b‘ek, and we 
find that throughout, whenever a cluster with / is represented, the syllable 
chosen is a word with ancient *-k or *-t (one case only, No. 3); there is only 
one exception, No. 13 [= No. 40], *mu. These words with old final stops must 
have had some common feature in the author’s speech, probably -?, which 
rendered them attractive for use in representing these initial clusters, unknown 
to Chinese phonology in modern times.’7 At any rate, the representation 
is quite regular and consistent. 

PH>b=p‘: No. 34. Unfortunately the materials of the vocabulary contain 
almost no unambiguous evidence showing whether or not the striking mor- 
phophonemic phenomena which characterize modern spoken Burmese (see 
Haas, op. cit., pp. 192-193, for a complete statement of the alternation in- 
volved) were operative in the language it represents. Here b-< ph- after -q, as 
-regularly, and the Chinese transcription by p‘ would seem to indicate that the 
modern change was not then operative. Otherwise in these materials, the lack 
of voiced stops in Chinese makes it impossible to determine whether or not 
this change, roughly speaking one of deaspiration and voicing, is being 
registered. 

BH) ph= p‘: No. 35. 

T>t=t: Nos. 2, 10, 16, 43, 63. 

T>d=t: Nos. 12, 37, 38. Cf. the note immediately above. 

TH>th=t': Nos. 38, 46. 

KD k=k, No. 12; =k‘, No. 61. 

KY > ty = ch< *k, Nos. 31, 64. Chinese *k- here had undoubtedly not yet 
shifted > ch; 18 Y =7 in both. 


KR > ty = ka-l < *kuat-l-, No. 3. 
= kd-l < *kek-l-, No. 8. Cf. above. 
KR > dy = ke-l. < *kek-l-, No. 50. 


KH) kh=k‘, Nos. 7, 21, 41. 

KH) g =k‘, No. 58. 

KHR > thy = k‘o-l. 

G>g=k, No. 29. 

C>s=ch,< AM *é-< ACh *f5-, No. 7;< ACh *dz‘-, No. 61; < *#-, No. 63. 

C>z=ch,< *t3-, No. 42. 

CH > sh = ch‘, < *fs‘-, No. 25;< *és-, No. 28. The representation of the 
phonemes written C and CH is regular; Chinese ch = C, and ch‘ = CH, and does 
not correlate with the modern pronunciations /s, sh/. We may infer that at 


< *k‘ak-l, No. 56. 


17 Professor Y. R. Cuao has kindly communicated to me two observations of interest 
here: first, that the -? words may well have been preferred because the -? was probably 
dropped in internal positions; second, that the seeming exception of *maz for No. 13 
is probably due to the fact that this form had a variant *mu, and since the vowel 
*-y was homorganic with the initial here, it counted as zero for transcription purposes, 
in contrast with the vowels of the other syllables selected. 

*8 Professor CHao informs me that this Chinese *k- is still [k=] in Shantung. 
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the time the pronunciation was as written, and that the shift of these two 
phonemes postdates our materials. 

?>?-=(zero), Nos. 21, 23, 24, 35, 36, 38, 39, 50. No initial ? was available 
to the Chinese authors, although we may note that the syllable used goes 
back to an initial glottal stop (KARLGREN’s * -). 

S>@=hs, No. 32 («AM *5-< *z-), No. 45 (< *s-). It is impossible, from 
these materials, to determine whether or not the shift to an intradental slit 
spirant predates our document. 

W>wevw, Nos. 48, 51. 

HM >hm=™m, No. 62. Here and below, the voiceless nasals, laterals and 
trills of Burmese are given no special treatment in the Chinese transcription, 
the only major failing of the entire transcription system. 

M>mem, Nos. 1, 34, 36, 46, 54. 

MR) my = mai-l-< *mvek-l-, Nos. 9, 60, 26. 

= mou-l- < *mzi-l-, No. 13 [= No. 40]. 

MRW > mw = mai-l- < *m”ek-l-, No. 30. These clusters with R seem at the 
time to have been pronounced as written, the shift R > y being later. 

HN > hn =7, Nos. 18, 54. 

N>n=n, Nos. 5, 7, 27, 29, 37. 

v>v=w, No. 58;< AM *‘-, which Dracunov (p. 638) believes phonetically 
to have been a voiced [fi]. The character {if used for the transcription here is 
transcribed ‘ue in the hPhags-pa inscriptions (D 122). 

HL > hl =1, No. 44. 

L>1=1, Nos. 6, 41, 55. 

HR > hy = sh< AM *3-<*ACh 8-, No. 57. The phonetic status of this 
initial at the time would seem close to its present value, as against the script. 
With this representation it is interesting to compare C. O. BLaapEn’s note on 
the Myazedi inscriptions, in JRAS 1914.2.1064. 

R>Dy=sh, No. 34 (<*s-). 

=y, No. 47 (< *i-). The data are ambiguous, but consideration of what 
immediately follows would indicate a spirantal pronunciation. 

RW > yw = sh, No. 4 (< *s¥-), No. 23 (< *s-). 

For R in second position in clusters, see above. 


2. Finals 


a. (Written) Nasal Finals 

Ay >in=ang, Nos. 24, 25, 26, 46, 62. Since the author had no nasalized 
vowels at his disposal, his -ng is ambiguous, but the vocalisation seems closer 
to the script than to the modern values. The representation is everywhere 
quite regular throughout our materials. 

Oy > awn = ang, Nos. 10, 41 (twice), 58. See above, but here the Chinese 
vowel is also uninformative. 

AN > an =an, No. 22. 

AN > in =ien, No. 64 (< *idn). 

=an, No.7 (< AM “*ien). 
AN > ey =ieh, No. 16. 
>i=e, No. 42. Modern vocalization is recorded here, as against the 

status in the script. 
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IM > eyn = ing, No. 2. 
= yin, Nos. 38, 39 (same word). Perhaps the hesitation of the 
Chinese author between using -ng and -n is to be explained by this being a 
nasalised vowel at the time, rather than a nasal final; a nasal final he would 
have been likely to hear the same each time, but not the (to him) unfamiliar 
nasalized vowels. 
AM > an =an, Nos. 43, 44, 63. 
b. (Written) Stop Finals 
AK > e? =a, Nos. 23, 55 (< *-t), Nos. 54, 61. 
= eh, No. 47 (< *-a). 
AC >i? =ieh, No. 9 (< *idt), No. 18 (< *iet), No. 32 (< AM *ie< *ta, D 25, 
hPhags-pa ée) . 
>az=ieh, No. 7 (< *iet). 
IT > ey? = th, No. 28 (< *idk). 
. UT) ow? =u, No. 63 (< *iuk). 
OK > aw? = 0, No. 21 (< *d). 
=iao, No. 64 (< *ieu). 
OWGH > ow = ow, Nos. 1, 3, 4 (all same word). 


In this group, it is evident that the Chinese author chose for transcription 
Chinese syllables coming from *-t and *-k in enough cases to allow us to think 
that these words had in his dialect some feature which suggested the Burmese 
final -?. It is also evident that there is no correlation between the written 
Burmese final and the origins (*-t or *-k) of the Chinese syllables used, and a 
safe assumption is that the finals were pronounced rather as at present. The 
vowels in general tend toward the written values, though the evidence is 
badly scattered, due no doubt to the transcriber finding it necessary to 
sacrifice the vocalisation at times in order to use an available syllable other- 
wise suitable for his purpose. 


c. Vocalic Finals 

?A > a (i.e., [a]) =a, Nos. 21, etc., as above, under ?>?=(zero). 

A>a-=a, Nos. 6, 29, 46, 48, 60. 

_ >ey =a, No. 35. But see note 16 above. 

A>a=a, Nos. 4, 27, 29, 31, 34, 38, 50, 51, 54. 

AY>e~i=ai, No. 8. The transcriptions regularly show the state of affairs 
represented in the script, as against the present status of certain of these 
vowels. 

O>o=ao, No. 37, 38. 

OW > ow =u, Nos. 3, 13 [= No. 40]. 

= ou, No. 12. This scattering seems to be the result of the limited 
choice of syllables for the author. 

I>i=2, No. 34. 

>ey =z, No. 36. The transcription represents the unshifted status of this 
phoneme, as written. 

U>us=u, Nos. 7, 34, 61. 

>a=a, No. 12. The transcription represents the modern status perfectly, 
as against the script. 
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EY > ey =i, Nos. 5, 45. 
= ei, Nos. 30, 56. 
WEY > wey = wi, No. 57 (<*AM ue< *¥di). 
= (w) ei, No. 58. 
To sum up, the text shows a state of the language in which A and I had 
not. yet shifted to their present state, but in which U had done so. The data 
here on A is confirmed by that on Ay, above. 


8. Tones 


In the matter of the representation of the Burmese tones, our materials 
show themselves to be of another order of accuracy. More variation occurs, 
which can be explained by the fact that the Chinese author was limited for 
his representation to the combinations of initial + final + tone actually found 
in his own language. Even so, it is evident that when possible he used one 
tone of his own language for one Burmese tone, and so can be said to have 
transcribed the Burmese tones, after his fashion and to the best of his ability. 

In what follows, the tones of the Chinese transcription are tabulated (a) 
by the tones of modern Pekinese, as represented above, a=1, 4=2, a=8, 
a=4; and (b) by the four tone classes of Ancient Chinese, *a=I, *d = II, 
*a =I, *——p, ——t, ——k = IV. 


a. Burmese / -x / Tone 
The -x tone is most often represented by 3, or, viewed historically, by II: - 
Tones Total of -x Tones Represented 
(Nos. 29, 34, 41, 53. 
(Nos. 37, 50. 
(Nos. 1, 3, 4, 16, 22, 27, 31, 38, 46. 
(Nos. 3, 26, 41. 


(Nos. 37, 41, 53. 

(Nos. 1, 3, 4, 16, 22, 27, 31, 46. 
(Nos. 3, 26, 41. 

(< *-p, No. 38. 

(< *-t, Nos. 29, 34, 50. 


b. Burmese / -v / Tone 
The -v tone is most often represented by 4, i. e., III: 


Tones Total of -v Tones Represented 
1 2 (Nos. 4, 43. 
2 3 (Nos. 8, 42, 44. 
8 5 (Nos. 10, 24, 36, 51, 62. 
4 19 (Nos. 2, 5, 7 [twice], 16, 25, 30, 35, 
37, 38 [twice], 39, 45, 54, 56, 57, 58, 
61, 64. 
I 4 (Nos. 8, 43, 44, 62. 
II 2 (Nos. 36, 51. 
Ill 20 (Nos. 10, 24, 2, 5, 7 [twice], 25, 30, 


35, 37, 38 [twice], 39, 45, 54, 56, 57, 
58, 61, 64. 
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IV 3 (< *-p, No. 42. 
(< *-t, Nos. 4, 16. 
c. Burmese / -q / Tone 
Here the data are too small and too scattered to permit any conclusions. 
The evenness of the distribution suggests that the author found this tone 
unlike any of his own, and so once associated it with one tone, and again with 
another: 


Tones Total of -q Tones Represented 
1 
2 Q (Nos. 6, 60). 
3 2 (Nos. 34, 48. 
4 Q (Nos. 13 [= 40], 12. 
I 
II Q (Nos. 34, 48. 
Ill 2 (Nos. 12, 13 [= 40] 
IV Q ({< *-t, Nos. 6, 60) 


The avoidance of transcription syllables in 1, I, for representing the -q 
tone is to be noted. 


d. Burmese / -? / Tone 
Here we assemble our data according to the written finals of the Burmese 
words: 


i. Final -K 
Tones Totals 
1 8 (Nos. 21, 23, 54) 
2 1 (No. 55) 
8 2 (Nos. 47, 64) 
4 1 (No. 61) 
I Q (Nos. 21, 54) 
II 2 (Nos. 47, 64) 
III 1 (No. 61) 
IV Q (< *-t, Nos. 28, 55) 
ii. Final -C 
Tones, Totals 
1! 1 (No. 18) 
3 
4 2 (Nos. 9, 32) 
I = 
II 
Til 1 (No. 32) 
IV Q ({< *-t, Nos. 9, 18) 
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iii. Final -T 
Tones Totals 
1 = 
Q 1 (No. 63) 
3 
4 1 (No. 28) 
I 4 
II 
IV Q (< *-k; Nos. 28, 63) 
iv. Totals 


Total figures for all / -? / words are more illuminating than are the above 
breakdown by written finals: 


Tones Totals 
i 4 
3 2 
4 4 
iT 
II Q 
III Q 
IV 6 (i.e., 4< *-t, 2< *-k.) 


Here a correlation is visible: a preference in transcribing the glottal tone 
was felt for Chinese words from the old IV (“entering”) tone class, i.e., 
< *-t, *-k, but not *-p (!) 

e. Burmese Neutral (Unmarked) Tone 


Tone Totals 
1 10 (Nos. 21, 23, 24, 35, 36, 38, 39, 50, 
7, 12) 
= 
3 Q (Nos. 34, 46) 
4 
if 8 (Nos. 21, 23, 24, 35, 36, 38, 39, 50) 
II 1 (No. 34) 
IV 3 (< *-t, Nos. 7, 12;< *-p, No. 46) 
CoNcLUSIONS 


The most striking single feature of the vocabulary we have 
just studied is the high degree of consistency of its representation 
of the Burmese. Its author must have been no mean student of 
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the language to achieve this thoroughly consistent transcription, 
within the limits of the Chinese sound system, and this consistency 
encourages us in attempting to use his record of the language in 
our studies of the development of the Burmese sound system. 

The representation of the clusters with R shows clearly that 
they were pronounced as written, and at once supplements and 
clarifies the discussion, largely on epigraphical grounds, of C. O. 
Buacpen (Journal of the Burma Research Society, 6[1916].92-95) 
and Chas. (tbid., 5[1915].98-102, 6[1916].95-98) . Fur- 
ther, the document confirms in a striking way the decisions of 
Pe Maung Tin, “ Phonetics in a Passport,” zbid., 12 (1922) .127- 
132, on the earlier pronunciation of C and §; he worked there with 

a few words found in a Portugese transcription in a passport dated 
1783, which up to now has been thought to be the earliest such 
source. The document studied here pushes the date of our re- 
searches back almost two hundred years, and gives us, instead of 
a few carelessly written words, a sizable vocabulary large enough 
to allow study of the entire Burmese sound system. 

The striking regularity and accuracy of phonetic representation 
in the vocabulary studied, to which we have several times referred, 
leads us finally to inquire if the ultimate author was not possibly 
a Burmese who had learned Chinese, rather than the other way 
around; for his Burmese seems, so to speak, “ better” than his 
Chinese. Actually, documentation supporting this conjecture is 
close at hand, for it is well known that the early teachers in the 
Ssu-i Kuan were almost all natives of the foreign countries in- 
volved, unfortunate enough to have come to the Chinese capital 
on tribute missions and subsequently been detained there as lan- 
guage teachers. In the case of Burma, we have a nearly contempo- 
rary document, cited by Kanpa,’* which tells us the melancholy 
history of six Burmese who came to the capital to present tribute, 
all of whom were detained in the Ssu-i Kuan as language instruc- 


‘© Kanpa Kiichiro jit fh, “Min no shiikan ni tsuite 
T ,” Shirin 12 (1927) 532, citing the Ssu-i kuan k‘ao 4% of Wane Tsung-tsai 
with a preface of 1580 (cf. Pexuior, TP 38[1948].224). [Editor’s Note: Kawnpa’s article 
is included in his Téydgaku setsurin WEBB. Tokyd, 1948, pp. 1-22, with 
additional notes.—L. S. 
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tors. Another tribute mission in 1451 sought their return, but, 
the text continues, “ Mr. Cu‘en PR, Director of the Bureau, asked 
that they not be sent back, since the training of the student 
translators was not yet completed. Again in 1458, [another Bur- 
mese] came to present tribute, and requested the return [of the 
earlier six], which again was not allowed. Later all died in office.” 

Surely there is an excellent chance that the ultimate authors of 
our document were Burmese detained in just this fashion. 


A COLLOQUIAL SHORT STORY IN THE NOVEL 
CHIN P‘ING MEI 


Joun L. BisHop 


Boston, MassAacHUSETTS 


[The substance of this article was first presented as a paper before the fifth 
annual meeting of The Far Eastern Association on April 1, 1953.] 


It is a generally known fact that the novel, Chin p‘ing mei & 
##§ borrows as its point of departure an episode from Shui hu 
‘chuan 7ki#ff% and elaborates the lives and destinies of the char- 
acters in that episode. To the best of my knowledge, it has not 
been pointed out that in chapters 98 and 99 of Chin p‘ing mei is 
to be found one of the colloquial short stories contained in the 
collection Ku-chin hsiao-shuo &4& hs , a story entitled “ Hsin- 
ch‘iao-shih Han Wu mai ch‘un-ch‘ing Han 
Wu Sells Her Love in Newbridge ”’].'_ Not only do the outlines 
of the first half of the story appear as a subsidiary episode in the 
plot of the novel, but both texts show a parallelism of phraseology, 
extending in passages that vary in length from four or five 
characters to forty or fifty. The parallelism is interrupted when 
exigencies of the plot of the novel demand additional or different 
details from those of the short story, and further variations occur 
in the names of some of the characters, as well as in orthographic 
variants and additional colloquial particles. Between the two 
versions of Chin p‘ing mei? which have come down to us there 
are still further deviations; but the extent of identical passages 
and the agreement of narrative details are pronounced enough 
to convince that here is a case of literary borrowing.’ 


1 [Ch‘tian-hsiang] Ku-chin hsiao-shuo BRES (Shanghai, 1947) 3. 
2a. Chin p‘ing mei tz‘u-hua 4 21 ts‘e. (Photolithographic reprint of 
1617 edition. Shanghai, 1933.) 
b. Tsu-pen Chin p‘ing mei AALS HME, 16 ts‘e. (Typeset edition. n. p., n.d.) 
* Three random examples will serve to demonstrate the degree of similarity among 
the three texts. No. 1 compares the following passages: (a) Ku-chin hsiao-shuo 3.2a; 
(b) Chin p‘ing mei tz‘u-hua 98.5a; (c) Tsu-pen Chin p‘ing mei 98.15a. With the 
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The inevitable question—which borrowed from which?—is not 
easily answered, for it is impossible to date precisely either the 
story or the novel. It is true that the collection, Ku-chin hsiao- 
shuo was first printed in 1620 or 1621; * but this publication date 
merely represents the time when its forty stories, previously 
existing, were issued as an anthology. The editor, publisher and 


parenthesized letters representing the same texts, the passages juxtaposed in No. 2 
are located as follows: (a) 3.2b; (b) 98.5ab; (c) 98.15b. No. 3: (a) 3.7a; (b) 98.11b; 
(c) 98.16a. To facilitate alignment of characters, the punctuation used in these editions 
is here eliminated. 


No. 1 
(a) 
| | | | | | | 
4 
No. 2 
@) ERR RRA AMT 
No. 3 
| | | | we | | 
| | | || | ddl 


‘For a description of this and other early editions cf. Sun K‘ai-ti FREE , Chung- 
kuo t‘ung-su hsiao-shuo shu-mu A (Peip‘ing, 1932) 122-8; 
So-chien Chung-kuo hsiao-shuo shu-mu t‘i-yao (Peip‘ing, 


1933) 17. 
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owner of the library from which the originals were taken has been 
identified as Fenc Meng-lung #53*#E , editor and author of many 
popular works at the end of the Ming dynasty.’ Other stories 
in this collection are to be found in prior compilations dating from 
at least early Ming times.’ These versions in turn are believed to 
have been based on hua-pen #4 or printed versions of the 
prompt-books used by popular story-tellers, written versions of 
oral stories which began to be printed sometime in the late Sung 
or early Yiian period. It is very possible that the particular 
story with which we are concerned has a similar history, although 
no earlier version of it has come to light. It might, in short, 
have been narrated orally and committed to written form at any 
time between the eleventh century and 1621. 

Chin p‘ing mei presents a dating problem of a different sort. 
Obviously written by a single author, it shows no evidence, 
vestigial or conventional, of an oral tradition of story-telling 
as do other Asiao-shuo of the period. But the question is who was 
its author. The earliest mention of the work in the Shang-cheng 
of Yiian Hung-tao places the novel before YWan’s 
death in 1610. A more informative reference from a slightly 
later work is to be found in Kw ch‘ii tsa yen MAVHHES . The 
author, Suen Te-fu WS , relates that in 1606 he borrowed a 


Suronoya On , “ Kuan-yii Ming-tai hsiao-shuo San-yen AA 

(Chinese translation in WancG Fu-ch‘iian YER , Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh yen- 
chiu i-ts‘ung 3c GFE RE, Shanghai, 1930) 23-24. For biographical facts 
and a bibliography of works cf. June Chao-tsu 2S Sn, “Ming Feng Meng-lung ti 
sheng-p‘ing chi ch‘i chu-shu” AA 2 AEA HSER, Lingnan hsiieh-pao 
SARE 2.2 (1931) 61-91. 

Ch‘ing p‘ing shan hua-pen 2P ly compiled by Hune Prien Hf 
during the Chia-ching 33} period (1522-1566). A portion discovered in Japan 
has been issued in facsimile reprint, Téky6, 1928 and Peip‘ing, 1929. Another portion 
recovered in China has been reprinted in facsimile under the title, Yii-ch‘uang I-chen chi 
Peip‘ing, 1934. 

Ching-pen t‘ung-su hsiao-shuo WATE NR (reprinted as Sung-jen hsiao-shuo 
ge aN \\#t , Shanghai, 1940) was long considered a compilation of Yiian date, but 
for recent doubts on this dating cf. Yosurxawa Kojird “ Shijo Cho 
shukan hyo” ETE IZA. in his Chigoku sambun ron 
(Toky6, 1949) 190-220; and Jaroslav PruSex, “Popular Novels in the Collection 
of Ch‘ien Tseng,” Archiv Orientdlni 10 (1938) .292-3. 

Pao yen t'ang pi-chi PE (Shanghai, 1922) (hsii-chi ts‘e 8) 2b. 
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complete copy of the novel from Ytan Hung-tao’s younger 
brother and made a transcript for himself, which later in Suchow 
he showed to his friend Fenc Meng-lung. The latter, delighted 
with the novel, urged a printer to buy it; but SHEN piously 
refusing to take the moral responsibility for propagating such 
an immoral work, locked up his copy. It is not clear whether 
he relented or whether other copies were circulating, but he adds 
that a short time later the novel was to be bought all over 
Suchow. In conclusion he reports having heard that Chin p‘ing 
mei was written by a prominent scholar of the Chia-ching #5 
period (1522-1566) and that it satirizes actual events and per- 
sonages of that era.* 

From this reference it is clear that the authorship of Chin p‘ing 
mei was already a mystery a hundred years after its supposed 
time of composition. On the basis of the last hint by SHen Te-fu, 
several authors have been suggested, including Fena Meng-lung 
himself, but none has been substantiated. Therefore, returning to 
our two texts, external evidence yields nothing to settle the 
precedence of either, beyond the inconclusive fact that the com- 
piler of Ku-chin hsiao-shuo, Fena Meng-lung, had read Chin 
ping mei some ten years before his story collection was printed. 

An immediate supposition is that FeEnc may have abstracted 
a portion of the novel which he had found entertaining to form 
one of the stories in his anthology. It is true that one story in 
a subsequent collection’ is known to be his work and others 
show evidence of restyling by him; *° but internal evidence strongly 
supports the view that Fence could not have composed this par- 
ticular hsiao-shuo from incidents in Chin p‘ing mei. In fact, such 


Ku-ch'ii_tsa-yen (Sung-fen shih ts‘ung-k'an TI) 74) 14b-15a. 
I am indebted to Professor Yana Lien-sheng for calling my attention to a further 
substantiation of this dating, the fact that of the eighty-eight songs (ch‘ii-tzu f-) 
in the novel, sixty appear in Yung-hsi yiieh-fu BR SS)F and forty-six in Tz‘u-lin 
chai-yen BE, both compilations of the Chia-ching period. Cf. Fene Yiian- 
chin 25 # Ku-chii shuo-hui (Shanghai, 1947) 191-5. 

°“Tao men-sheng san shih pao-en” Ching-shih t'ung-yen 
8. 

1° Compare, for example, from Ch‘ing p‘ing shan t‘ang hua-pen the stories “ Li Yiian 
Rescues a Red Snake in Wu-chiang ” and “The Ring” 
48 5290) with Ku-chin hsiao-shuo $4 and 4. 
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evidence points to the conclusion that “ Han Wu Sells Her Love 
in Newbridge ” is one of that group of stories which stems from 
narration by marketplace story-tellers. 

Structurally the narrative shows its early origins in a formal 
introduction, consisting of five short sketches of past rulers who 
were addicted to feminine beauty, each sketch prefaced or con- 
cluded by a poem in seven-word lines. Two of the latter are 
yung-shih *%KS poems by Hu Tseng Hf? (c. 860) * and another 
is a quotation from Po Chii-i, 4 /#44, “ Ch'ang hen ko” Se 
(“ Song of the Everlasting Remorse ”) .** The historical anecdote 
in prose connected with each poem serves as a commentary to 
clarify the allusions in the verse. This entire introduction, with 
the exception of the poem and sketch devoted to Duke Ling of 
Chien parallels a passage in Hsiian-ho i-shih 
where the identical poems and the same anecdotes in slightly 
different phrasing occur juxtaposed in the same sequence. The 
narrative method of these two examples conforms) closely to 
the conventional pattern of alternating cryptic poem and explana- 
tory narrative prose to be found in such a work of early vernacu- 
lar literature as Ch‘iian-hsiang p‘ing-hua 24I42%6 which exists 
in a Yiian printing.‘ Used to introduce a main story, it becomes 
a characteristic device in early hua-pen and one which presumably 
allowed the narrator to go on improvising historical parallels to 
the tale which was to follow until his audience reached profitable 
proportions and at the same time hold the attention of early- 
comers. 

The remainder of the story contains an unusual number of 
intrusions by the narrator in the form of rhetorical questions and 
of colloquies between narrator and audience. If such rhetorical 


“Hein tiao chu Hu Tseng yung-shih shih (Ssu-pu_ts‘ung- 
k‘an ed.) 2.9b-10a; 2.10b. 

Po Hsiang-shan shih-chi [lj (Shanghai, 1915) 12.6a. 

18 Hsiian-ho i-shih (Ssu-pu pei-yao ed.) (ch‘ien chi Rij ME) 2a-Sa. 

** Reprinted in facsimile by the Commercial Press, Shanghai, n.d. For a discussion 
of the use of yung-shih poems, especially those of Hu Tseng, in early p‘ing-hua, cf. 
Cuana Cheng-lang “Chiang-shih yi yung-shih shih” jaf sh 
CYYY 10(1948) 601-645 and J. I. Crump, Jr., “ P'ing-hud and the Early History of 
the San-kué Chih,” JAOS 71 (1951) .249-256. 
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devices are a survival from an earlier time of oral presentation, 
they have come to be retained in a written version as literary 
conventions; but in this particular story their extended use and 
spontaneous quality differ markedly from their unimaginative use 
as stereotyped formulae in hsiao-shuo of later composition. In 
addition, the story is set in and around Linan, the Southern Sung 
capital where the oral tradition of story-telling flourished most 
extensively,” and many specific references are made to local 
streets, gates, markets and nearby villages, references which 
assume an audience’s familiarity with this localized topography. 

The text of the story as preserved in Ku-chin hsiao-shuo 
contains some unintelligible passages which can only be regarded 
as corrupted text.’° It is inconceivable that Fena Meng-lung 
could have written such garbled prose, and its presence in his 
collection of stories even argues against any thorough editing on his 
part. In the matter of diction, the story version contains peculiar 
expressions, the meaning of which must be determined from 
context or, in some instances, by recourse to similar colloquialisms 
in Shui hu chuan or the Yiian dramas. Where such expressions 
occur in common passages, the Chin p‘ing mei text avoids them, 
using either a more familiar term or an expanded phrase, the 
meaning of which is readily apparent.’ If these expressions are 
examples of colloquial idiom which by Ming times had become 
obsolete, it would be natural for the author of Chin p‘ing mei 
to substitute more up-to-date locutions. It should also be noted 
that in parallel passages the text of the novel generally uses a 
more vernacular style with a greater number of colloquial particles 
than does the short story. 

The plot as a whole confirms the supposition that the story 
is an old one. Here is a combination tale of passion and retri- 
bution through a supernatural agency, specifically a Buddhist 


**The principal account of the prevalence and variety of popular narrators in 
thirteenth century Linan is Nar Te-weng Tu-ch‘eng chi-sheny 
(Lien-t'ing shih-erh chung FH) (tse 1) .10a-b. 

1° Cf, Ku-chin hsiao-shuo 3.4a, lines 11-12. 

17 For example: 


FA PAVE (KCHS 3.4a)— XR (CPMTH 98.9) 
AL FE (KCHS 3.7») — FEMS (CPMTH 98.10b). 
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one. In brief, Wu Shan, a well-to-do young man, having fallen 
victim to the mercenary scheming of a young prostitute named 
Chin-nii, is possessed by the ghost of a Buddhist monk who has 
died under similar circumstances in the same house. Possession 
takes the form of a violent illness by which the ghost intends to 
bring Wu Shan to hell to keep him company. Only by a last- 
minute confession on the part of the renegade and the appease- 
ment of the ghost by Wu Shan’s father, is he saved to enjoy the 
more respectable pleasures of repentance and moralizing. The 
strong Buddhist element as well as the juxtaposition of highly 
erotic material with an avowed moral purpose are characteristic 
of a group of hsiao-shuo which in other respects, such as structure, 
diction and setting, show evidence of early origins. The plot as 
a whole has structural unity, the early half dealing with the 
seduction by Chin-nii and the latter half concerned with the 
wages of sin, both forming a well-integrated and homogeneous 
narrative. 

Turning the light of such internal evidence on the Chin p‘ing mez 
version, we notice at once that only the first part of the plot is 
used. The supernatural agent of retribution has been eliminated 
or has been ingeniously reduced to an episode in which a certain 
local bully, “ Tiger Liu,” who is very much alive, threatens the 
life of the hero, Ching-chi. The suppression of the supernatural 
element which is itself characteristic of the colloquial hsiao-shuo, 
argues for the theory that the realistic author of Chin p‘ing mei 
is the one who is adapting. Of course, all rhetorical interpolations 
reminiscent of oral presentation are absent in this novel intended 
to be read. 

In a comparison of the two versions designed to catch a narra- 
tive inconsistency in one which does not appear inconsistent in 
the other, the Chin p‘ing mei version yielded two definite examples. 
The first occurs when Ching-chi is compromised by the girl. A 
prominent incident of the scene is the theft of the hero’s gold 
hairpin, by which ruse the girl lures Ching-chi upstairs to her 
room. Since he is all too willing to comply with her plan, the 
device seems somewhat pointless. In the short-story version, 
however, Wu Shan, disgusted with the girl’s behavior, is reluctant 
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to consent to her designs; and her theft of his hairpin is functional 
as a means of getting him into a compromising position against 
his will. 

The second inconsistency is a more definite one. After the 
previous scene a long interval elapses before the lovers’ next 
meeting. In the short story the reason for the delay is Wu Shan’s 
ghostly illness. In the novel it is the suspicion of the hero’s wife 
that her husband is philandering and her restricting his liberty. 
But illness is used as a pretext by Ching-chi to explain to the 
girl why he cannot come to her. Thereafter, however, in the novel 
this pretended illness is treated as the reality which it is in the 
other version. For example, when Ching-chi receives gifts from 
the prostitute, he explains them away as gifts from the manager 
of his wine shop who had heard he was ill. His wife believes this 
fiction, a fact which is odd, knowing as she must that he has not 
been ill. When he does go out, another member of his household 
warns him to take a sedan chair lest he overtire himself, indirectly 
referring again to the non-existent illness. But in the short story, 
since Wu Shan has been ill in bed for two weeks, it is natural 
that his wife should believe the lie about the gifts and the solici- 
_ tude that he not over-exert himself is explicable. 

On the strength of internal evidence alone, therefore, it seems 
certain that the author of Chin p‘ing mei has not only taken his 
prologue from Shui hu chuan, but has incorporated into two of 
his final chapters a colloquial hsiao-shuo current in his day. The 
version to which he had access may not have been identical with 
that now found in Ku-chin hsiao-shuo, but the similarity of their 
common passages strongly favors the supposition that it was. 

Whatever value such a discovery may have lies in the light 
it can shed on the sudden appearance of a novel which in many 
respects was an innovation in Chinese fiction. While a series of 
prototypes can account for the final versions of Shui hu chuan 
and San-kuo chih yen-i, such a realistic narrative of everyday life 
as Chin p‘ing mei has been regarded as an isolated and spontaneous 
creation. The presence in it of a colloquial short story suggests 
that precedents for the use of sublunary rather than legendary 
fictional material and for a realistic rather than formulistic narra- 
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tive technique exist in the large body of hsiao-shuo, only a portion 
of which has probably survived in the three collections edited 
by Fenc Meng-lung. In a certain group of love stories within 
that genre are to be found narrative techniques which depend 
upon naturalistic dialogue, use of accurately observed details of 
domestic life, and attention to the narrative logic of cause and 
effect in plotting, techniques which the unknown author of 
Chin p‘ing mei has employed with a greater degree of sophistica- 
tion and effectiveness. 

Rather than stress too much the assertion of “ literary borrow- 
ing” with its implied accusation of artistic poverty, we might 
better reemphasize the fact that there existed in Chinese vernacu- 
lar literature a common fund of narrative materials: tales, stories, 
and historical anecdotes, upon which dramatist, story-teller and 
novelist alike might draw without guilt of plagarism. That the 
author of Chin p‘ing mei followed this established precedent does 
not detract from a truly great creation. Rather one must admire 
the ingenuity and fine craftsmanship with which he has incorpor- 
ated traditional material into the design of his essentially original 
novel and has left scarcely a joint to be discovered. If we were 
to feel that the artistic stature of Chin p’ing mei was lessened 
by such a discovery, we would also be forced to lower our esteem 
for such works as The Canterbury Tales and many of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’s plays on the same grounds. 


IRU AND MARU 
IN THE 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS 


J. A. 


UnNIversITY OF MANCHESTER 


Professor Erich Hareniscu, the eminent Mongolist, has had the 
merit of producing not only the first critical text of the Mongyol- 
un niuca [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an, the Secret History of the Mongols, 
but also the first complete translation into a West-European 
language.’ Before the appearance of his version this important 
work, the only * native source on the rise of the Mongolian Em- 
pire, was available to Western scholars only in Palladius’ Russian 
translation * of the much abridged Chinese paraphrase of the 
Mongolian original in Chinese transcription. This original it is 
now possible to compare with the Moslem sources; and one turns 
with particular interest to the account of Cingiz Xan’s campaign 
in the West. 

Here the Mongolian narrative is disappointingly confused and 
inaccurate and it is clear that we must continue, as in the past, 
to rely upon the Western and in particular the Persian authorities. 


* HaEniscn’s text appeared in Leipzig in 1937 and the translation (Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen) in 1941. Use has been made here of the second edition 
(1948). Simultaneously with Haerniscu’s translation appeared S. A. Koztn’s text 
and Russian translation (Leningrad, 1941). Paul Pexuior’s edition, planned many 
years ago (the introduction was written circa 1920), was published posthumously in 
1949 together with a translation of chapters I-VI only. M. Louis Hamais, the editor 
of Pexuior’s work, has undertaken to complete the translation. An English translation 
by Professor Francis W. Cueaves is in the press. 

* The Altan debter or Golden Book, the official history of the Imperial family and 
a source both of RaSid ad-Din and the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng lu, has not survived. 

* The account of the campaign in the West has been summarized from this version 
by Bretscunewer, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, I, 289-291. 
Buiocuet, Introduction a V' Histoire des Mongols de Fadl Allah Rashid ed-Din, pp. 272- 
298, was also able to utilize Pozpneev’s edition of Chapter I of the Mongolian original, 
but only in a copy made in Russian characters by IvANov and RosEnsere, the actual 
printed work being even in his time extremely rare and quite unobtainable. 
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In one instance, however, the Secret History is more in agreement 


with the Moslem sources than at first sight appears. 
The town of Iru, which Haeniscu identifies with Herat, is 


mentioned in the two following passages: 


Tolui sandte er [d.h. Tschingis Chan] mit dem Auftrag: “Lagert vor den 
verschiedenen Stiadten Iru, Isebur und den anderen.” ¢ 

Tolui hatte die Staidte Iru und Isebur genommen, die Stadt Sisten zerstért 
und war gerade bei der Zerstérung der Stadt Tschuchtscheren. Als der Bote die 
Botschaft brachte, fiihrte Tolui erst die Zerstérung der Stadt Tschuchtscheren 
durch, kehrte dann um zum Lagern und stiess zu Tschingis Chan.° 


Now the actual chronology of these events ° is that Merv fell 
in February, 1221, and Nishapur in April and that Tolui was 
laying siege to Herat when he received the summons from his 
father. ‘“‘ The last of all to suffer was Herat, and when he had 
joined her to her sisters he returned to wait upon his father.” ‘ 

Iru must therefore be Merv—for the loss of the initial sound 
compare Isebur—and Cuyéeren, which Harniscu fails to identify, 
Herat. This latter identification can be proved. 

In a note on the corresponding passage in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi- 
shih BretsCHNEIDER * suggests the identification of Chukhchelien 
with a river called Shuo-shuo-lan which in the Yiian shih ® Tolui 


* § 258. 

5 § 959. 

*See Bartuoip, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, p. 447. 

7 Juvaini I, 119. 

® Op. cit. I, 290. 

°I am indebted to the kindness of M. Hampis for a translation of this passage: 

“Au printemps de la 17@me année qui etait jen-wou (1222), le prince Tolui 
s’empara des villes de Tus, Niéa’ur et autres; et & son retour i! passa par le pays des 
Mulahi[d] et le pilla entigrement; traversant le fleuve Chouo-chouo-lan 
(Jo[q]-joran) , il s’empara de Ari et d’autres villes; rejoignant ensuite a |’Empereur, 
il prit d’assaut la forteresse de Taliqan.” (Yiian shih, I, 21a.) 

M. Hampis has also been good enough to supply me with a version of the corre- 
sponding passage (61) in the Sheng-ww ch‘in-cheng lu: 

“Au printemps de l’année jen-wouw (1222), il soumit les villes de Tus, de Niéa’ur 
et autres; comme la chaleur l’incommodait beaucoup, l’Empereur envoya un messager 
inviter son quatrieme fils 4 venir rapidement; c’est pour cette raison que celui-ci 
passa par le pays des Mulahild] et le pilla complétement, puis franchissant le fleuve 
Jo[q]joran, il soumit Ari et d’autres villes.” 

In Raiid’s version Berezin’s text (XV, 115) has but this, as has 
pointed out (Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or, 15n), must be corrected to 
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is stated to have crossed in order to take Herat (Yeh-li). This 
river in turn he identifies’ with the Djokdjaran of the Zafar- 
nama* and adds that perhaps the Herirud is meant. It was a 
brilliant guess, for as appears from the work of the 15th century 
geographer Hafiz Abra i.e., Coxéarin was in his day 
the normal name of a river “ which is also called the Herirud ” 
(anra niz haririid xvanand) . 

“Die Stadt Tschuchtscheren” is then either “the town of 
Coxéaran ” having received by mistake the name of the river on 
which it stood or else “ the Coxéaran town” i.e., the town on 
the Coxéaran or Herirud. 

If, however, Iru is not Herat but Merv, what are we to make 
of Maru, identified by Harniscu with Merv, which occurs in the 
following mysterious passage? 

Weiter schickte er Dorbai dochschin von den Dorbet gegen die Stadt Abtu 
bei den Vélkern Aru, Maru und Madasari zwischen den beiden Vélkern 
Hindus und Bachtat.1* 


This is not the first mention in the Secret History of Dorbei 
Doy3in, “ Dérbei the Brutal,” of the Dérbed tribe. He had pre- 
viously taken part in a campaign “* against the Qori Tumad or 
Tumad.** RaSid ad-Din “ also gives an account of this campaign, 


Ol >, and in fact in the new Russian translation (Moscow, 1952, Vol. I, p. 219) 
O. I. Smirnova has made the requisite correction. 

1° Op. cit., I, 286. 

26) _ pe , Calcutta edition, II, 592. Timur setting out from Jam meets Shahrukh 
on the banks of the river. 

** British Museum Or. 1577, 32a. See also Lestrance, Lands of the Eastern, 
Caliphate, p. 408, where the name appears as Khajacharan, the spelling, as he rightly 
says, being uncertain on account of “the shifting position of the diacritical points.” 

18 § 961. 

™* There is a very brief reference to this campaign in the Yiian shih. Cf. F. E. A. 
Krause, Cingis Han (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 35: 

“In diesem Jahre [d.i. 1217] rebellierte das Volk vom Stamme T’uman. (Der 
., Kaiser “) befahl dem Po-lu-wan To-lu-po, sie zu bestrafen und zu unterwerfen.” 

For “dem Po-lu-wan To-lu-po” should be substituted “dem Po-lu-wan und dem 
To-lu-po,” i.e., Boroqul and Dérbei. For Po-lu-wan as a transcription of Boroqul 
ef. Petuior and Hamats, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, Tome I (Leiden, 


1951), p. 878. 
*°§ 240. On the Qori see Minorsky, Marvazi, pp. 106 and 161, and Pexuior and 
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but the details differ greatly. According to the Secret History 
Cingiz Xan first sends Boroyul Noyan against the Tumad. He is 
ambushed and killed. Furious at the news of his death, Cingiz 
Xan wishes to take the field in person but is finally dissuaded and 
sends Dérbei DoySin instead. Dérbei subjects his forces to rigid 
discipline (whence, no doubt, his nickname), cuts a pathway 
through the forest and overwhelms the enemy in a surprise attack. 
In RaSid ad-Din on the other hand all the glory goes to Boroyul. 
In the year of the ox (1217) the campaign against the Tumad is 
entrusted to Naya Noyan™ of the Ba’arin tribe and Dérbei Noyan. 
Naya excuses himself on the ground of illness and Cingiz Xan 
appoints Boroyul Noyan in his stead. Boroyul confides his family 
to the care of the Xan and sallies forth against the Tumad. He de- 
feats and destroys the enemy but is himself slain in battle. Cingiz 
Xan is grieved at his death and heaps honours upon his children. 
Of the part played in the campaign by Dérbei DoySin there is no 
mention whatsoever; indeed, it appears only from the shorter 
account of the expedition that he actually accompanied Boroyul 
at all. 

According to Juvaini and Juzjani it was this same Dérbei 
Doysin whom Cingiz Xan sent across the Indus in pursuit of Jalal 
ad-Din Xvarazmsah. His name appears in a Turkish form: 
Térbei TogSin in Juvaini,"® Térbei Noyan in Juzjani.’ The fol- 
lowing *° is Juvaini’s account of the episode: 


Of the Expedition of Térbei Toqg3in in Search of Sultan Jalal ad-Din. 

When Cayatai returned without having found the Sultan, Cingiz Xan 
deputed Térbei Tog3in, together with two tiimen of Mongolian troops, to cross 
the Indus in his pursuit. 


Hamais, Histoire des Campagnes de Gengis Khan, p. 63. Alan To’a, the legendary 
ancestress of Cingiz Xan, belonged to the Qori Tumad. The Tumad are also mentioned 
by Carpini in his list of peoples subjugated by the Mongols. Cf. Beaztey, The Texts 
and Versions of John de Plano Carpini and William de Rubruquis, p. 68, and 
VAN DEN Wyncaert, Sinica Franciscana I, p. 88, where however the text has Cumae. 

1° Berezin, XV, 51-52 and 171. 

*7 On Naya cf. the Secret History, §§ 149 and 197. 

1®The text has oF ohy and ot Shoe but in II, 144 two MSS. have 
cond 9 for the second element. 


1° Tnitial d was foreign to Old Turkish. 
112, 
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Térbei Toq3in advanced to the region of BYH,”! a district of India which 
had previously been held by Qamar ad-Din Karmani 2? but of which one of 
the Sultan’s commanders had made himself master. 

Toérbei Toq3in took the fortress of BYH and wrought great slaughter. Then 
he turned against Multan. 

There were no stones in Multan, so he ordered levies to be driven from 
thence to build rafts of wood: these were loaded with catapult missiles and 
launched upon the river. When he arrived before Multan the catapults were 
set in motion; a large part of the wall was demolished and the town was on 
the point of surrendering. However, the great heat of the climate prevented 
his remaining longer, so having plundered and massacred throughout the 
province of Multan and Lahore he returned from thence and recrossed the 
Indus; and arriving in Ghazna followed in the wake of Cingiz Xan. 


There is a briefer and somewhat different account of this expe- 
dition in the chapter on Jalal ad-Din’s adventures in India: * 


News of the size of his forces having reached the World-Conquering Emperor 
Cingiz Xan, who at that time was in Ghazna, he dispatched an army to put 
an end to him. When the Mongolian force which was led by Térbei TogSin, 
had crossed the river, the Sultan, not being strong enough to oppose him, set 
out for Delhi. The Mongols, for their part, upon hearing the news of his 
flight, turned back and laid waste the district of Malikfur.** 


2144. For the name of the fortress one of the MSS. used by Qazvini has %% 
and the Bodleian MS. Fraser 154 (I am indebted to the Keeper of Oriental Books, Dr. 
A. F. L. Beeston, and the Printer to the University, Oxford, for a photograph of the 
passage) o©-%, both of which forms may be presumed to go back to an original 


e435, a corruption of the “+“ of Juzjani. In the case of the district also ww is 


probably to be regarded as a corruption of eo i.e, #489. On Nandana cf. the 
long footnote in Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, pp. 534-539. Cf. also 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1908 edition) in which Nandana is described as a 
“place of historical interest in the Pind Dadan Khan ¢ahsil of Jhelum District, 
Punjab, situated 32° 43’ N. and 73° 17’ E., 14 miles west of Chao Saidan Shah, 
in a remarkable dip in the outer Salt Range. Of the fort, two bastions of large, 
well-cut sandstone blocks still remain.” (Vol. XVIII, p. 349.) 

22So Raverty, op. cit., p. 5386n, I do not know on what authority, but in fact 
the man is more likely to have hailed from the adjacent province of Karman (the 
present-day Kurram Agency) than from distant Kirman. O. I. Smirnova, op. cit., 
p. 224n, identifies him with Qamar ad-Din Tamar Xan Qiran, the future governor 
of Bengal (1244-1246), but according to the Tabagat-i Nasiri (Raverty, p. 743, 
Calcutta ed. p. 247) this latter person, a Qiptéaq Turk purchased by IItutmis, held 
no fief until the reign of Raziyya (1236-1239), when he became feudatory of 
Qinnauj. The Qamar ad-Din who held the area around Nandana at some time 
previously to 1221 can hardly have been the same person. 

143-158. 

** Tbid., 144. According to Raverty, op. cit., 587n, there is in the Rawalpindi 
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Juzjani’s version * is as follows: 


After the capture of Nandana by the army of the Mongolian infidels, Térbei 
Noyan the Mongol arrived before the town of Multan with large forces and 
laid siege to that powerful stronghold for a period of forty days. 


In the Secret History, on the other hand, it is Bala or Balai who 
crosses the Indus in pursuit of the Sultan: 


An die Fliisse Eke Chorochan und Ge’un Chorochan *° gelangt lagerte er 
[d.h. Tschingis Chan] auf der Ebene Baru’an *’ und sandte Balai von den 
Dschalair aus zur Verfolgung der beiden Dschalalding und Chan Melik.** 

Wiahrend er dort auf den Bala von den Dschalair wartete, hatte Bala den 
Fluss Schin iiberschritten und beide Dschalalding und Chan Melik bis in das 
Land der Hindus verfolgt. Dort verlor er sie und ging auf der Suche bis mitten 
ins Hindusland hinein. Als er keinen Erfolg hatte, machie er Kehrt, raubte 
das Volk an der Grenze von Hindus aus und kam hernach unter Mitfiihrung 
von vielen Kamelen und vielen Schafen zuriick.?° 


Rasid ad-Din,” who is evidently trying to reconcile the Mon- 
golian account with Juvaini’s, says that the expedition was under- 
taken jointly by “Bala Noyan of the Jalayir tribe and Déorbei 
of the . . . tribe.” ** Otherwise he simply copies and abridges 
Juvaini: the only addition is the inclusion of the district of 


district “a Malik-pir, in ancient times, the residence of the provincial governors, 
which lies in the direct line or route from the NANDANAH district on the Jhilam 
to the locality in which Chingiz Khan had pitched his camp.” It is not, however, 
mentioned in the Imperial Gazetteer. 

?° Calcutta ed., p. 148. There is a violent anacoluthon in the original which reads: 
sky AS Sb de GF 645 die 

Pewuior’s text Aki-qorogan and Gja’iin-qoroqan, i.e., “Mother Stream” and 
“Mare Stream.” 

°71_e., Parvan, the scene of Jalal ad-Din’s victory over the Mongols. 

28 § 264. Xan Malik, also known as Amin Malik, Amin ad-Din Malik and Yamin 
Malik, was a chief of the Qanqli Turks and father-in-law to Jalal ad-Din. Muhammad 
Xvarazmsah made him governor of Herat and he afterwards entered the service of 
his son. Contrary to the statement in the Secret History he did not cross the Indus 
with Jalal ad-Din but was killed by the Mongols whilst fleeing in the direction of 
Peshawar. (See Qazvini’s note, Juvaini II, 192.) 

2° § 964, 

8° Berezin, XV, 128-129. 

** The blank is interesting and perhaps explains the absence of all reference to 
Dérbei in the chapter on the Dirbed (Brrezin, V, 258-259). Bala is duly mentioned 
in the chapter on the Jalayir (ibid., 52). 
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Pasrur * in the area devastated by the Mongols before recrossing 
the Indus. 

What is the truth of the matter? Was the expedition headed 
by Dérbei alone as stated by Juvaini and Juzjani, by Bala alone 
in accordance with the Secret History and the Chinese sources or 
by Bala and Dorbei together as RaSid ad-Din would have us 
believe? 

Juvaini and Juzjani are not only our oldest authorities, but are 
also completely independent of each other. When, therefore, they 
agree in stating that Dérbei crossed the Indus and laid siege to 
Multan, there is every reason for accepting their statement as a 
fact. In this case it would appear at first sight that “ the town of 
Abtu ” and “the Aru, Maru and Madasari peoples” are to be 
sought in India; and there is no resemblance at all between these 
names and those of Nandana, Multan, Lahore, Pasrur and 
Malikfur. 

There is, however, another possibility. BartHotp in his Tur- 
kestan * had already suggested the identification of “#sbo9 
i.e., Térbei TogSin with the Mongolian general sb_» stationed at 
Nakhshab with another general OY Qaban.** These generals 


8? Berezin’s text has i.e., Peshawar, but this must stand for Juvaini’s 


BX)E) o~ (II, 147) i.e., Pasrur on the road from Sialkot to Amritsar. 

*°P. 449, Qazvini in his index to Juvaini I suggests also the identity with Térbei 
Toq&in of the Torbei ( in the text but ie. Glos, in one MS), 
who, after the capture of Otrar, was dispatched together with Yasa’ur and Tadaq 
on an expedition into the region of the upper Oxus . (op. cit., p. 33). In a second 
reference to this expedition (p. 92) no mention is made of Térbei but only of Tadaq 
(here called Tadaq Noyan) and Yasa’ur. In the corresponding passage in Ra&id 
ad-Din (Bereztn, XV, 86) there is likewise no mention of Térbei and for Tadaq is 
substituted Alaq. This has led Bartruotp (Turkestan, p. 417) to suppose that Alaq 
Noyan, who commanded the force dispatched against Banakat (Juvaini, I, 70), 
also took part in this expedition. In fact, if the reading of Qazvini’s text is correct 


(and the alternate reading GC would seem to be a corruption of Gl4e rather 
than of SY! ), we have here to do with an entirely different person, perhaps Qadaq 


Ba’atur of the Jirgin (Secret History, §§ 170 and 185). 
*4 Juvaini I, 180. The printed text has 048 and Barrnoip reads “Qabay or 


Qatay” but the reading of ® seems preferable, viz. ols, qaban in Turkish 


meaning “ wild boar.” Cf. the ols who accompanied the Emir Aryun on a mission 


6 
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were summoned to quell a rising in Merv. They took the town 
within an hour and then returned to their post at Nakhshab. If 
this Doérbei is the same man, then it may well be that Aru and 
Maru * are in fact not names of people but the towns of Herat 
and Merv (Iru and Maru being in this case identical) and that 
the mysterious city of Abtu and the Madasari people are likewise 
to be sought in Khorasan, which, unlike the Punjab, may cer- 
tainly be said to lie Hindus irgen Baytad irgen qoyar-un ja'ura, 
“ between the Hindu and Baghdad peoples.” 

There is one further, almost certainly apocryphal, reference to 
Dorbei. In his account of Jalal ad-Din Xvarazmah Juzjani, after 
mentioning his victories over the armies of Rim and Sham, adds 
that “ Torbei the Mongol, who had laid siege to Multan, came 
to him from Cingiz Xan and professed Islam.” ** It is, however, 
difficult to believe that the fierce Dérbei warrior, Dérbei the 
Brutal, after serving his master so faithfully in the forests of 
Siberia and on the plains of India, should then have gone over 
to his enemy and ended his days, a pious Moslem, far away in 


the West! 


to China (Juvaini II, 243). ols was also the name of a great grandson of Cayatai, 
the Ciban of Marco Polo. Cf. Hamstis, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che, p. 92. 

85 Maru, so Professor Minorsky informs me, is what the Turcomans call Merv 
to this day. The Russians themselves call it Mari. In an article entitled “ Chingghis 
Khans Erobring af Persien” in ,, Ost og Vest “ Afhandlinger Tilegnede Prof. Dr. Phil. 
Arthur Christensen, 1945, pp. 94-104, Professor Kaare Grénpecu had already identified 
Tru with Merv. Cf. p. 99 of his article where, in a footnote, he also explains the loss 
of the initial letters of Merv and Nishapur. 

°° Cf, Raverry, op. cit., p. 297. This part of Juzjani’s work is not included in the 
Calcutta edition and I have translated the passage from the B.M. MS. Add. 25, 785, 
where it runs as follows: 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE BODHICARYAVATARA 
FROM OLON SUME 


Nicuouas Poppe 


University OF WASHINGTON 


At the present time there is known to us a considerable number 
of fragments of various Mongolian manuscripts representative of 
the preclassical period of the history of Written Mongolian. As 
most of them have never been studied, little can be said about 
their linguistic palzeographic or literary value. It is not even 
known what literary works most of these fragments represent. 
Therefore, their identification with well-known works of original 
Mongolian literature or with translations from other languages is 
important, because the number of different fragments of the same 
works might serve as important testimony to their popularity in 
the past. 

Thus, recently it was discovered that the fragment of the 
hP‘ags-pa xylograph found by MANNERHEIM? is a fragment of 
the well-known didactic work Subhasitaratnanidhi.2 This was 
the first fragment of a Mongolian book in hP‘ags-pa script known 
to science and it gives evidence of the fact that the didactic work 
in question enjoyed so great a popularity in the Yiian period 
that it was chosen to be published in the new script introduced 
in 1269. 

Another important work of the Yiian period is the Buddhist 


1G. J. Ramstept, “Ein Fragment mongolischer Quadratschrift,” Journal de la 
Société Finno-Ougrienne XXVII:3 (1912); “A Fragment of Mongolian ‘ Quadratic’ 
Script,” reprinted from C. G. Manneruerm, Across Asia from West to East in 1906-08, 
Helsinki, 1940. 

? Pentti Aatto, “ Altaistica I, The Mannerheim Fragment of Mongolian Quadratic 
Script,” Studia Orientalia XVII:7 (1952), p. 3 ff.; ef. Louis Licet1, Le Subhasitarat- 
nanidhi mongol, un document du moyen mongol, Partie Ire, Le manuscrit tibéto- 
mongol en reproduction phototypique avec une introduction, Budapest, 1948. 
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philosophic work Bodhicaryavatara* of which several Mongolian 
editions are known.* 

A number of fragments of Mongolian manuscripts discovered 
by the Japanese expedition in Olon Siime (“ Many Temples ”’) 
was published in the valuable article of Professor Harrort Shird.° 
Professor Harrori reproduced the original Mongolian texts by 
photographic means, romanized them, and gave a Japanese trans- 
lation. One of the fragments characterized by him as a fragment 
of a Buddhist text* but left unidentified with any particular 
literary work proves to be a fragment of the Bodhicaryavatara. 

I present a transcription of this fragment after a photograph 
published in Professor Hartorr’s article. (See Plate I.) 


* There is a Sanscrit text of the Bodhicarydvatara published by Munaest in 3anuckh 
Boctounaro Orgztaenis Mmnepatopcxaro Pycckaro Apxeonornyeckaro O6- 
uectBa, T. IV, crp. 153 11 cm., and another one published by pe LA VALLEE Poussin 
in Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta) 1901. Cf. Friedrich Wetter, “Zum mongolischen 
Tanjur,” Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Séchsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Bd. 97, Heft 2 (1949), p. 3; ef. 
Friedrich Wexier, “Uber den Quellenbezug eines mongolischen Tanjurtextes,” Ab- 
handlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Bd. 45, Heft 2 (1950), p. 1, n. 2. The Tibetan text of the 
Bodhicaryavatara has been published by WELLER as an appendix (“ Anhang”) to the 
work cited last. The Mongolian text is mentioned in Bb. Jlaybep, Ouepk MonH- 
TOIbCKOH nepepog B. A. Kasakepuya nox c npequ- 
B. BaagumMupuosa, Jlenuurpag, 1927, crp. 52, npum. 3. 

*The Mongolian text has been published by B. Ya. Vuapimirtsov. Cf. B. 91. 
Baagzumupuos Bodhicaryavataéra Cantideva, nepesog Chos-kyi Hod- 
zer’a I, Texct, Bibliotheca Buddhica XXVIII, Jienuurpan, 1929. Viapimirtsov 
knew of two different Mongolian translations, i.e., one by Chos-kyi Hod-zer (1305) 
and another by Bilig-iin Dalai (1748). Cf. Vuaprmirtsov, op. cit., p. I. A xylographic 
edition of Chos-kyi Hod-zer’s commentary on the Bodhicaryavatdra of 1312 has 
recently been identified by Erich Harniscu, “ Mongolica der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung 
I, Ein buddhistisches Druckfragment vom Jahre 1312,” Abhkandlungen der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 
Jahrgang 1953, Nr. 3 (Berlin, 1954), pp. 1-22 + “ Texttafeln,” and, independently, by 
Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 by 
Cosgi Odsir,” HJAS 17 (1954) .1-185. 

*Harrorr Shird “Oron Sumu shutsudo no Mékogo bunsho ni tsuite ” 
T (“The Mongolian Documents 
Found at Olon Sume, Inner Mongolia”), The Téhd Gakuhs 3 Fj BRE (Journal of 
Oriental Studies), Téky6, No. 11, Part 2 (July 1940), pp. 257-278. 

Prof. Harrort uses the term kyédten which means “scriptures, sitras, 
sacred books,” op. cit., p. 261. I am indebted to Miss Mary Suzuxi, Far Eastern 
Library of the University of Washington, for help in translating the Japanese text. 
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[Transcription] * 
jayun yurban 
[1] nigen * ber biigsen ° biigesii. yayu ba nigen-eée éu 


[2] ayuqu bolqu. bi kemekii nigeken be * iigei-yin 


* Prof. Hartort’s transcription differs only slightly from mine. A few words which 
are not quite legible have been misread by him. 

* The numeral “one” is transcribed as nigen according to modern pronunciation. In 
Middle Mongolian, e.g., in the hP‘ags-pa script, it is nik‘en. Cf. H. H. Tonne, 
KpagpaTHaa mucbMeHHocTb, Mocksa-Jlenuurpag, 1941, crp. 42, 154. For the 
Hua-i i-yii nikiin “one”, cf. Marian Lewicx1, La langue mongole des transcriptions 
chinoises du XIVe siécle, Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1389, Wroctaw, 1949, p. 107; cf. also 
Erich Harniscu, “Sino-mongolische Dokumente vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts,” 
Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir 
Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 4, Berlin, 1952, p. 55. For the 
Mogol nikan, cf. G. J. Ramstept, “ Mogholica, Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Moghol- 
Sprache in Afghanistan,” Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne XXIII: 4 (1906), p. 34. 
The Dagur ne‘k‘e also has k in intervocalic position in this word. Cf. H. H. Ilonne, 
Jlarypckoe Hapeune, Jlenuurpag, 1930, crp. 143. Therefore, the transcription niken 
might be preferable for preclassical texts. VLApimirTsov’s text has nigeken (or 
nikeken) with diminutive suffix -ken. The diminutive forms of numerals have the 
meaning “only so and so many ”, i.e., in this case “only one” or “only once, only 
one time.” 

® This is a rare form of the nomen perfecti of the defective verb bii- “to be.” It 
only occurs in a few texts. For the Secret History biigsen, cf. Paul Pe.uiot, Histoire 
secrete des Mongols, Paris, 1949, §155, where it occurs in the following context: 
egeci Ginu cima-daéa sayin biigsen bé’esii erviiliiye “ if thine elder sister is more beautiful 
than thou, we shall let seek [her].” It is to be noted that the same construction 
biigsen bé’ésii occurs in this context as in the Bodhicarydvatara fragment. The form 
biigsen is found in Haeniscn’s dictionary. Cf. Erich Harniscu, Wéorterbuch zu 
Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao Pi-shi), Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, 
Leipzig, 1939, p. 21. The nomen perfecti biigsen does not occur in classical Written 
Mongolian. It does not occur in the colloquial language either. The form bisan 
(Khalkha) “was, existed” has nothing in common with biigsen, because bisan is a 
development of bui aysan “has been.” The compound form biigsen biigesii means “ if 
he has been,” “if he had been” or “when he has (or had) been.” The form in 
question is missing in VLApImirtsov’s text where only biigesii is found. The difference 
in meaning is not great, because biigesii means “if is” or “when is” (versus “if has 
been ” or “ when has been”). 

1° Although at the present time this is read as nigeken ba “anyone”, the particle 
can also be transcribed as be, because in Middle Mongolian it complied with the rules 
of vowel harmony. Cf. Secret History, op. cit., §66: dkin-iyen be éksii ké’iin- 
iyen be giireget-te talbiju ot “1 shall give my daughter and leave [thou] thy son as a 
son-in-law and go.’” Cueaves correctly transcribes this particle as be, e.g., kediin-te 
be “even many times.” Cf. F. W. Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 
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[3] tulada. ayuyéi tere ken buyu. sidiin iisiin kimu- 

[4] sun bi busu. yasun Gisun ber bi busu. nisun 

[5] nilbusun ** ber [bi] busu sir-a iisiin * iigesiin ber [bi] busu 
[6] bui. egiikiid ber kélésiin ber bi busu. eligen 
[7] ayuski ber bi busu. kesel toyoriqui ber * 


in Memory of Jigintei,” HJAS 14(1951).55. The very precise hP‘ags-pa script 
renders this particle as be after front vocalic words. Cf. Popps, op. cit., p. 84 et passim. 

1 This word is illegible. VLAprmirtsov’s text has siliisiin “ saliva,” but this looks like 
nilbusun “ spittle.” 

*? Both in the fragment and in Viaprmirtsov’s edition we find sir-a iisiin, but this 
is an obvious mistake for sir-a usun, because sir-a iisiin means “ yellow hair” (i.e., the 
hair on the body), while sir-a usun is “ yellow water,” i.e., “sanies, lymph, pus.” Cf. 
“pus sereux, pus, sang corrompu” (J. E. Kowatewsk1, Dictionnaire mongol-russe- 
francais, Vol. II, Kasan, 1846, p. 1518). The latter meaning corresponds exactly to 
the Tibetan éu ser “serum.” The corresponding lines in the Tibetan text read as 
follows: snabs min bad kan ma yin te, &u ser dan ni rnag kyan min “the mucus and 
the phlegm are not; the serum and the pus are not either.” 

** The form egiikiid, a plural of egiikiin “fat, grease,’ deserves attention. The 
usual Written Mongolian form is iigekiin. Cf. Khalkha 4xén, Ordos 6*yén, Kalm. okn, 
Aga and Khori Buriat 4xén id., but Alar Buriat has wixyen “grease.” Cf. H. H. 
Tlonne, Anapcexuii ropop, 4. I, Jlenunrpag, 1930, crp. 57. The form tiyen < *egiikiin 
“ grease” occurs also in the new dictionary of Ceremisov, cf. BypaT-MOHrOmbCKO- 
pycckuii cnopapb, coctapua K. M. YUepemucos, Mocksa, 1951, cTp. 521, however, 
with no indication of the dialect. The Middle Mongolian form e’iikiin “ grease” occurs 
in the text of the Secret History, cf. Harniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un niuca 
tobca’an, p. 47. VLApIMIRTSOV’s text does not have this word, but instead we find 
there gorayun, a word not occurring in the dictionaries of Written Mongolian. It 
occurs, however, in Kalmuk as xoryn “tallow, suet, dissolved fat or grease,” vide 
G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, Helsinki, 1935, p. 187. I find this word 
also in Written Oirat. Cf. xoryon “ dissolved fat or tallow.” Cf. H. A. Zwick, [and- 
worterbuch der westmongolischen Sprache, Donaueschingen, 1853, p. 198. It occurs 
also in Buriat in the form of xorgon, although it is not found in Ceremisov’s dic- 
tionary. It occurs as a loanword in Yakut. Cf. xorgun ~ xorgum ~ xargin “ dissolved 
fat.” Cf. Edouard Pexarskiy, Yakut dili sézliigii, I cilt, Istanbul, 1945, p. 387. I do 
not have the original Russian edition and quote the Turkish translation of it. It is 
possible that the Even (Lamut) word orakan “the fat of the intestines” is a further 
development of this word, because the initial *g disappears in Manchu-Tungus in 
loanwords taken from Mongolian, cf. Ma. orin “twenty ”< Mongolian gorin id., ete. 

14The expression kesel toyoriqui corresponds here to Tibetan nan grol “the in- 
testines, bowels, entrails.” The form kesel (or gesel ?) does not occur in the dictionaries 
and known sources, but toyoriqui is a nomen futuri from toyori- “to circle around, 
to walk around, to encircle, etc.” In Kowatewskt's dictionary (vol. III, p. 1813) there 
is found the word toyoringqai “the thin intestines of pigs.” In Rriné1ne’s Khalkha- 
Russian dictionary the corresponding form is toirinxoi id. Thus kesel (or gesel) 
toyoriqui means “entrails.” Viaprmirtsov’s text has busud kesel (or gesel) “the 
other intestines.” The form kesel (gesel) is of unknown origin. 
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[8] bi busu. burtay ber sigesiin ber bi busu. 

[9] miqan arasun ber bi busu bui. qalayun kei * 
[10] ber bi busu niikiid ** ber bi busu. teyigen *” 
[11] biiged jiryuyan bilig ber busu. ker 
[12] be dayunu bilge '* méngke ele biigesii. nasu ¢ay- 
[13] tur dayun sonosqu bolqu. medegdekiii ** iigei 


This fragment coincides almost verbatim with verses 56 to 60 
of the [Xth Chapter of the Mongolian text published by Vuap1- 
mirtsov. (See Plate II.) The verses in question in his edition 
read in transcription as follows: °° 


56 kerbe bi nigeken ber biigesii ele, 
yayuba nigen-eCe ¢u ayuqu boldaqu,?* 


*° The term galayun kei means literally “the hot wind” or “the hot air.” It cor- 
responds to Tibetan drod dan rlun “heat and wind.” 

+6 This is usually spelled niiken, meaning “ hole, opening.” Cf. niiked in Vuaprmir- 
tsov’s text. It corresponds to Tibetan bu ga “the nine openings in the human body ” 
(i.e., two eyes, two nostrils, two ear openings, the mouth, the urethra, and the anal 
opening) . 

** The expression teyin biiged is well known. It corresponds to Tibetan rnam par and 
means “thus, in this manner.” Both in the fragment and in VLApIMrRTsoy’s text, 
instead of teyin, the form teyigen is found. It can be compared with Buriat fige-< 
*teyige- “to act in that manner.” 

18 The form bilge is interesting. It is a loanword taken from Ancient Turkic (Uigur) 
where it means “ wise, a wise person.” Cf. A. von Gasatn, Alttiirkische Grammatik, 
2. verbesserte Auflage, Leipzig, 1950, p. 303; ef. also Divanii ligat-it-Tiirk dizini 
“ Endeks,” yazan: Besim Aratay, Ankara, 1943, p. 92; cf. also C. E. Manos, Ilam- 
ATHHKH mHcbMeHHOcTH, Mocksa-Jlenuurpag, 1951, crp. 371. 
The word bilge occurs in preclassical Mongolian texts together with bilig “ intellect,” 
i.e., as bilge bilig, but in modern xylographs bilge is replaced by belge “ mark, sign,” 
i.e., we find there only belge bilig. In Viaprmirtsov’s text bilge is replaced by bilig, 
the usual Written Mongolian word for “ intellect.” 

1°The form medegdekiii is a nomen futuri of the passive verb medegde- “to be 
known.” This form means “that to b¢ known, that which will be known,” i.e., “the 
object of knowledge ” or “ the object of. perception,” and corresponds to Tibetan Ses bya 
“what ought to be known.” The sentence is not finished here. The whole verse in 
Tibetan is ses bya med na éi rig na and corresponds to the Sanscrit jreyam vind tu kim 
vetti. Cf. Weter, “ Uber den Quellenbezug eines mongolischen Tanjuriextes,” p. 19. 

2° VLADIMIRTSOV, op. cit., pp. 139-140. 

*1'The form boldaqu is a nomen futuri of the passive verb bolda- (from bol- “to 
become”). This passive form, together with the preceding ayuqu, should be trans- 
lated as “should be exposed to fear.” While the corresponding line of the fragment 
means “if only I had existed, I would be afraid of everyone,” this is to be translated 
“if I were alone, I would be exposed to fear of everyone.” 
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bi kemekii nigeken be iigei-yin tulada, 
ayuyCci tere ken buyu. 


57 sidiin iisiin kimusun bi busu, 
yasun Cisun ber bi busu, 
nisun siliisiin ber bi busu, 
sir-a iisiin iigesiin ber bi busu bui. 


58 qorayun kélésiin ber bi busu, 
eligen ayuSkin ber bi busu, 
busud kesel ber bi busu, 
burtay sigesiin ber bi busu. 


59 miq-a arasun ber bi busu bui, 
qalayun kei ber bi busu, 
niiked ber bi busu, [140] 
teyigen biiged jiryuyan bilig ber bi busu. 


60 kerbe dayun-u bilig méngke ele biigesii, 
nasu €ay-tur dayun sonosqu bolqu, 
medegdekiii iigei biigesii yayun-i medekiii kemebesii, 
alin-iyar bilig kemen iigiilemii. 


I translate the text of the Olon Siime fragment in the following 
manner: 
[Translation] 


[Folium] One Hundred Three. 


[1] If only [I] had existed, I would be afraid of everyone. 

[2] As there is no ego, 

[3] who is that frightened one? The teeth, the hair, and the 

[4] nails are not the ego. The bones and the blood are not the 
ego. The mucus 

[5] and the saliva are not [the ego]. The lymph and the pus 
are not [the ego]. 

[6] The grease and the perspiration are not the ego. The liver 

[7] and the lungs are not the ego. The bowels 

[8] are not the ego. The excrements and the urine are not 
the ego. 

[9] The flesh * and the skin are not the ego. The heat 


*2 Mongolian miqan stands for “ flesh” and “muscles” and corresponds to Tibetan 
ga “flesh, meat, surface of the body, muscle,” while the French translation of the 


Sanskrit text has “ni la chair, ni les muscles.” 


Corrigendum 


The line cut of the Tibetan text in note 23 on page 417 


of this issue of the Karvard Journal of Asiatic Studies was 


accidentally inverted in the process of printing. 
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[10] is not the ego. The orifices are not the ego. Thus, 

[11] the six senses are not the ego. If 

[12] the audition were eternal, the sound 

[13] would always be heard. [As] there is no object of per- 
ception, ... 


This fragment belongs to the ninth chapter of the Bodhicarya- 
vatara, dealing with the perfect knowledge. The corresponding 
passage in the Sanscrit text was translated by pE LA VALLEE 
Poussin in the following manner: ** 

56) [Vous dites que l’idée de vacuité fait peur, et, de la sorte, fait obstacle 
a la délivrance: cela est peut-étre vrai au début, mais non pas quand on 


réfléchit.] Qu’on ait peur de ce qui cause la douleur, c’est naturel; mais la 
vacuité apaise la douleur: comment pourrait-elle effrayer? 


57) Qu’on ait peur de ce qui est effrayant, et méme de ce qui ne I’est pas, 
c’est naturel aussi longtemps qu’on croit 4 la réalité du moi: mais quand [on 


°° Bodhicarydvatara, Introduction a la pratique des futurs bouddhas. Poéme de 
Cantideva, traduit du sanscrit et annoté par Louis p— LA VALLEE Poussin, Extrait de 
la Revue Whistoire et de littérature religieuse, t. X, XI, et XII, 1905, 1906, 1907, Paris, 
Librairie Bloud et Cie, 1907, pp. 123-124. The English version published by L. D. 
Barnett, M. A. Litt. D., The Path of Light, Rendered for the First Time into English 
from the Bodhicaryavatara of Santi-Deva, a Manual of Mahé-Yana Buddhism, London, 
1909, is of no use for my purpose, because it is only a brief digest. The verses in 
question are missing there. For comparison the corresponding passage of the Tibetan 
text, after WELLER’s edition (op. cit., p. 71) is reproduced here: 


WEo baw. Bb. ng 
bro. ante ete Itz, ate alle NG 
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sait, par la doctrine de la vacuité, que] le moi n’est rien, qui pourrait avoir 
peur, {puisqu’il n’y a pas de moi]? 

58-60) Ni les dents, ni les ongles, ni les os, ni le sang, ni le mucus, ni le 
phlegme, ni le pus, ni la salive, ni la graisse, ni la sueur, ni la lymphe, ni les 
viscéres, ni les [124] boyaux, ni les excréments, ni l’urine, ni la chair, ni les 
muscles, ni la chaleur vitale, ni le souffle, ni les neuf ouvertures, ni les cing 
connaissances sensibles, ni la connaissance intellectuelle ne sont le moi. 


61) En effet, si la connaissance auditive était le moi, le son serait toujours 
pergu, puisque le moi est donné comme éternel. Si vous dites que la con- 
naissance auditive est permanente, mais que son objet lui fait parfois défaut, 
que connait-elle, 4 défaut d’objet, pour que vous la définissiez comme con- 


naissance? 


We have seen above that the Olon Siime fragment differs 
from the text published by Vuiaprmirtsov in five instances 
(biigsen versus Zero, bolqu versus boldaqu, egiikiid versus 
gorayun, kesel toyoriqui versus busud kesel, and bilge versus 
bilig). Thus, this is a fragment of a version different from the 
manuscript discovered by KowALEwskI and published by Vuapt1- 
MIRTSOV, which is close to the Tanjur version of the Bodhicarya- 
vatara. Unfortunately, the fragment is too small to enable us 
to determine exactly what version it is. However, it is beyond 
doubt that the fragment belonged to a preclassical text, probably 
not earlier than the middle of the XIVth century, possibly con- 
taining the same version as that published in 1312. 
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Bodhicarydvatara, Chapter IX, §§ 56-60 
Bibliotheca Buddhica XXVIII, pp. 139-140 
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THE DATES OF THE MONGOLIAN DOCUMENTS 
IN THE HUA-I 1-YU 


Henry Serruys 
New York, New York 


The celebrated work Hua-i i-yii ##Re¥ie (hereafter HIIY)? 
compiled by an imperial order of January 20, 1382,’ by Huo 
Yiian-chieh J@# and Ma Sha-i-hei #s?IFIR * is only a short 
list of words twenty-eight double pages long. When the HIIY was 
published in 1389 with a preface by Liu San-wu #J=% ‘ dated 
November 3, twelve Mongolian documents in Chinese transcrip- 
tion with translation were added. Only one of these interesting 
documents is dated, and it seems worthwhile to attempt to date 
the eleven other documents. As most of them have their counter- 
parts in the Ming Shih-lu, we shall try to establish their dates 
by means of dates in the Hung-wu section of the Shih-lu (hereafter 


HWSL). 
1. Edict to A-cha-shih-li (Ajasiri). HITY 2A.la-7a 
(LewIcxkI, op. cit., pp. 135-136; HaEniscu, op. cit., pp. 9-10, 21) . 
The Chinese counterpart of this text is found in HWSL 
196.4ab, Hanepa, Min jitsuroku shé,® pp. 208-209: June 19, 1389. 


1 Re-edited in the fourth series of the Han-fen-lou pi-chi Wit ERE , Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, 1918; for a transcription and translation, cf. Marian 
Lewickt, La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du xiv® siécle. Le Houa-yi 
yi-yu de 1389, Wroclaw, 1949 (transcription only, with phonetic and grammatical 
remarks), and Erich Harniscu, Sino-Mongolische Dokumente vom Ende des 14. 
Jahrhunderts (Abh. der Deutschen Ak. Berlin) 1952 (with transcription and trans- 
lation, grammatical notes and vocabulary). 

® Ming Shih-lu, Nanking ed., 1940. Hung-wu shih-lu (hereafter HWSL) 141 .3b4a. 
Cf. page 452 of William Hune’s article “The Transmission of the Book known as 
The Secret History of the Mongols,” HJAS 14(1951) 433-462; also pages 230-231 of 
Paul Pexuiot’s article “Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de I’Histoire des Ming,” TP 
38 (1948) .81-292. 

* For details on Huo Yiian-chieh and Ma Sha-i-hei (Saih) cf. PeLxior, op. cit., pp. 
230-283. 

* Ming-shih 187.1a-2b. 
5 Hanepa Toru 44 Mindai Mammi shiryé, Min jitsuroku-sho Moko hen-ichi 
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Ajasiri was the Prince of Liao # of the former Yiian dynasty. 
His surrender is mentioned in HWSL 193.7a (October 14, 1388) ; 
again in HWSL 194.5a; Hanepa, op cit., p. 205 (December 19, 
1389) together with T‘a-pin T‘ieh-mu-erh (Tabin 
Temiir), Prince of Hui-ning f° On June 17, 1389 (HSWL 
196.4a, Hanepa, op. cit., p. 208) were created the three com- 
manderies T‘ai-ning 4%, To-yen (Dé’en) and Fu-yii 
in the region of the Sungari and the Nonni rivers.’ Besides the 
part corresponding to the Mongolian edict to Ajasiri, the Shih-lu 
text, at the end, also summarizes four other documents: four 
diplomas with appointments for: (1) Ajasiri as commandant 
HE ) of T'ai-ning, (2) Tabin Temiir as assistant-commandant 
40) of Tai-ning, (3) Hai-sa Nan-ta-hsi 
(Qaisan Andaki) as assistant-commandant of Fu-yii, and (4) 
T‘o-lu-hu-ch‘a-erh (Toryuéar) as assistant-comman- 
dant of Do’en. The diploma with the appointment of Tabin 
Temiir appears as the third document in HIIY (see below) . 


2. Rescript to the monk I-lin-chen Tsang-pu 
(Irinéin Dzangbu < Tib. Rin-¢‘en bTsang-po). HIJY 2A.8a-12a 
(LewickI, op. cit., pp. 136-137; Harniscu, op cit., pp. 10-11, 
21-22) . 

No counterpart is found in the Shih-lu, but as T‘ai-ning is 


AAC BA SRD , published by the Japanese-Manchu Cul- 
tural Association, 1942. This volume (the only one published?) is a collection of 
excerpts from the Ming shih-lu concerning Mongolian history during the Hung-wu 
and Yung-lo periods. 

° No Hui-ning wang is listed in the Yiian-shih 108. 

7Cf. Wava Sei “Urydha san’ei no hongyo ni tsuite” 
DARI OWT in Shigaku zasshi $1 40 (1929) 659-710. This article has 
been summarized by Wolfgang Franke, “(Pokotilov) History of the Eastern Mongols 
during the Ming Dynasty from 1368 to 1634, Part II, Addenda and Corrigenda,”’ in 
Studia Serica, Monograph Series A $ (1949) .1-95 (pp. 14-16). 

Hanepa reads Hai-sa-chiu -ta-hsi. Ku Ying-t‘ai REZE. Ming-sh'h chi-shih 
pen-mo Wj ASK ( BIE AR SEE HG ed. Shanghai, n.d.), ch. 10, p. 33, 
reads Hai-san-hsi; Cuenca Hsiao (1499-1566), Huang-ming Ssu-i BAR PY 
HEH (1564, Vol. 1, 1937) p. 17, and Mao Jui-cheng Huang- 
ming Hsiang-hsii lu (1629) 6.22a, read: Hai-sa-nan-hsi; Cu‘en Hao 
bi #8. Ming-chi BY\#E (Shanghai reprint of 1935), p. 58, col. 1, Hai-sa-nan-ta-hsi 
as in the Shih-lu. 
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mentioned in the Mongolian text, we may conclude that the 
rescript was given after the T“ai-ning commandery had been 
established (June 17, 1389) . 


8. Diploma (for Tabin Temiir). HIIY 2A.13a-16a (Lewicx1, 
p. 137-138; Harniscu, op. cit., p. 11, 22). 
June 19, 1389. See above under 1. 


4. Rescript to the Board of Rites to be forwarded to Ying- 
ch‘ang wei HIIY 2A.17a-23a (Lewickl, op. cit., pp. 138- 
140; Harniscu, op. cit., pp. 11-12, 22-23) . 

A summary of the Chinese original is found in HWSL 196.7ab, 
HAnepA, op. cit., pp. 209-210: August 1, 1389.° Both the Mon- 
golian letter and its Chinese counterpart contain instructions for 
Nieh-ch‘ieh-lai (Nekelei) concerning Shih-lieh-men 
(Siremiin) who together with Nekelei and Lao-sa 4 (La’usa) 
had first offered to surrender (HWSL 194.1b, HAanepA, op. cit., 
p. 204: November 4, 1388) , but later contemplated breaking with 
the Ming (which he, indeed, did). Nekelei and Siremiin, at the 
very beginning, had been allowed to settle in the region of 
Chiiian-ning 4 and Ying-ch‘ang && (HWSL195.4a: February 
24) and on April 26, 1388, Ch‘iian-ning was made a commandery 
with Nekelei as commandant (a fact referred to in HITY 2A.20a) . 
Siremiin, too, was given a rank, under Nekelei (HSWL 196.1a; 
HANeEpA, op. cit., p. 208). Ying-ch‘ang never was made a com- 
mandery. Wana Sei Al! Hi, “ Minshé no Moko keiryaku ” 
D 58 in Mansen chiri rekishi kenkya hokoku 
PFE , 13 (1932) .145, says that, during the seventh month, 
Ying-ch‘ang wei was created for Siremiin. This seems to be wrong. 
HWSL ch. 196 devotes only one double page (7ab) to the seventh 
month, and the foregoing rescript of August 1 to the Board of 
Rites with instructions for Nekelei is the only item regarding 
Mongolian affairs. These instructions were to be sent to Nekelei 
who was in Ch‘iian-ning wei. But, according to the Mongolian 
text, Siremiin, too, had to take cognizance of the contents of 


° PELLIoT, op. cit., p. 274, seems to believe that this document was of April 1389, 
because that date appears on page 20a: “ first day of the fourth month.” The whole 
document, in fact, is of a few months later. 
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this document (see 9 below). “ Ying-ch‘ang wei ” in the Chinese 
title in HIJY must have been an editorial slip. 


5. Rescript to the Board of Rites to be forwarded to An-ta 
Na-ha-ch'u (Anda Nayatu). HIIY 2A.24a-28a 
WICKI, op. cit., pp. 140-141; Harniscu, op. cit., pp. 13, 23-24). 

Anda Nayatu, contrary to M. Lewicxr’s opinion (op. cit., 
p. 14), is not Nayaéu, the Mongolian leader of Manchuria, who 
surrendered to the Ming in 1387. The campaign against this 
Nayaéu is mentioned in the letter to Anda Nayatu! This docu- 
ment obviously is an attempt to induce Anda Nayacéu to submit 
and recognize the overlordship of the Ming. It has no counter- 
part in the Shih-lu, yet from its contents we are able to establish 
a terminus a quo: the Mongolian text mentions the death of 
the gayan T‘o-hu-ssu T‘ieh-mu-erh (Toyus Temiir) 
killed by Yesiider. The exact date of the gayan’s death is not 
given in the Shih-lu; his death was reported by Nekelei and 
Siremiin on November 4, 1388 (HWSL 194.1b, HANEDA, op. cit., 
p. 204): Nekelei and Siremiin’s surrender was the direct result 
of the gayan’s assassination. We have mentioned how Siremiin 
later reversed his decision to surrender to the Ming and move 
into Ming-controlled territory. After some hesitation he definitely 
turned away from the Ming and their new ally and subject 
Nekelei: HWSL 197.3a, Hanepa, op. cit., p. 211 (August 21- 
September 19,’° 1389) relates how Siremiin secretly contacted a 
certain T‘a-shih Hai-ya (TaS Qaya) and attacked 
Nekelei (in Ch‘iian-ning wei) who fled to the territory belonging 
to Yesiider’s ch‘ien-yiian (8b) Anda Nayaétu, who killed Nekelei. 
By this time Anda Nayacu, too, must already have made up his 
mind not to submit to the Ming, but, instead to resist their 
influence. The letter addressed to Anda Nayaéu presumably dates 
from before this definitely hostile action. This document must 
have been written between November 1388 and August 1389. 


1°'The Ming Shih-lu reports these events after the last day ( Beth) of the month, 
under a new heading: “ §% 4: during this month.” This is the current practice of 
the Shih-lu, whenever a definite date is not available. In such cases, however, HANEDA 
always suppresses the two characters ff (J. Hence the undated event automatically 
falls under the last day of the month, here September 19. 
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The territory of Anda Nayaéu was in the Onon region: HWSL 
220.2ab, HaNEDA, op. cit., p. 228, relates under the date of August 
29, 1392, how the general Cuovu Hsing J4)#, on his way to attack 
Ajagiri, reached the Onon and the Wu-ku-erh-cha 
(Uyulja) * river and “ inspected the territory of Anda ** Nayacu.” 


6. Letter from Sa-man-ta-shih-li *# (Samandaiiri) 
and others. HIJY 2B.la-3b (Lewicx1, op. cit., pp. 141-142, 
Haeniscu, op. cit., pp. 13-14, 24; another transcription and trans- 
lation can also be found on pp. 81-82 of A. Mostagrt, “ The 
Mongols of Kansu and their Language,” in Bulletin No. 8 of the 
Catholic University of Peking (1931), pp. 75-89) . 

Under the date of November 14, 1384, the Shih-lu (HWSL 
167.1a, HANEDA, p. 158) records an embassy from Sha-chou WH . 
One of the ambassadors is Mo-t‘o PE, a duke of the former 
Yiian. “Mo-t‘o” is none other than Muda of the Mongolian 
document from Sha-chou. The writers of the Mongolian letter 
inform the emperor that, according to his orders, they have settled 
near Sha-chou. As the Shih-lu tells us that the embassy of 1384 
had already come from Sha-chou, this Mongolian letter can not 
be later than November 1384. It is most probable that it was this 
embassy of 1384 that brought the Mongolian letter to the Ming 
court. 

The Chinese text in the Shih-lu says that the Mongols from 
Sha-chou came “ to surrender.” This, however, is not to be taken 
in too narrow a sense. The Mongols from Sha-chou had already 
formally surrendered at an earlier date, as we read in the Mon- 
golian letter. One year before, Muda had also gone to Nanking, 
and some time before that a certain Na-su-erh-ting M385i7 
(Nasurding < Nasr al-Din) had also made the trip to Nanking. 
It is not certain who this Nasurding was: there is a Nasurding 
from Ho-chou ‘J in Kansu mentioned in HWSL 87.7a (March 
1374) , but he can hardly be the same as the Nasurding belonging 
to a group of Mongols who later settled near Sha-chou. The 
Shih-lu mentions another Nasurding from Kansu: HWSL 67.4b5a, 


In the Viian-ch‘ao pi-shih 4.1la (§ 132): YETPAL Ulja. 
12 The Shih-lu (Nanking edition) has here the character 4 instead of 4. Hanepa’s 
reading is correct. 


; 
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HAnepA, op. cit., p. 70 (September 1, 1371). He travelled to 
Nanking with a group of Mongols under the leadership of a 
certain A-han Pai 24 (Aqan? Be[g]). The people of Aqan 
Beg stayed behind in the vicinity of Ning-hsia. The compilers of 
the Shih-lu seem to represent this Nasurding as a subject of 
Aqgan Beg, who originally must have lived closer to Ning-hsia 
than to Sha-chou. Furthermore, Aqan Beg is not listed among 
the ten leaders who by 1384 had moved to Sha-chou and are 
mentioned in the Mongolian text. But this is not a grave diffi- 
culty. Nasurding can easily have headed a separate embassy, 
which joined the Aqan Beg group in order to make the journey 
to Nanking. I am inclined to believe that the Nasurding of 
1371 is the Nasurding mentioned in the Mongolian letter of 1384. 
The long interval between Nasurding’s journey to Nanking in 
1371 and Muda’s two trips in 1383 and 1384 seems to be a greater 
difficulty, which for the time being, must remain unsolved. 

Muda is also mentioned in Ming-shih 330.22b, where his name 
is written Mo-t‘ai #17 in connection with an embassy of 1391. 
The Ming-shih has many erroneous dates. I think that here, too, 
1391 (24th year of Hung-wu) should be read 1384. 


7. Letter from the imperial son-in-law Na-men #4F4 (Namun). 
HIIY 2B.3b-4b (Lewick1, op. cit., p. 142; HAEniscu, op. cit., 
pp. 14, 24). The letter is dated November 6, 1388. 

Namun himself is nowhere mentioned in the Shih-lu. For 
Prince Ku-na-shih-li (Gunaiiri or Hunaiiri) mentioned 
in the Mongolian text, cf. Paul Petiior, TP 38 (1948) .134-138, 
n. 103. He is also mentioned in HWSL 198.7ab, HANEDA, op. cit., 
p. 212 (January 16, 1390). The name is written in different ways 
in the Ming-shih 329.1a and 330.30a. 


8. Letter from T‘o-erh-huo-ch‘a-erh (Toryoéar) . 
HIIY 2B.5a-7b op. cit., pp. 142-143; HaEniscu, op. 
cit., pp. 14, 24). 

Toryoéar is the same person as Toryuéar, the assistant-com- 
mandant of Dé’en, mentioned in connection with our first Mon- 
golian document. Although we find nothing on this letter in the 
Shih-lu, obviously it must date from shortly after June 19, 1389, 
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the date on which Toryoéar, or Toryuéar, had been given his 
appointment. 


9. Letter from Siremiin. HIJY 2B.7b-10a (Lewicxt, op. cit., 
p. 143; HaEniscu, op. cit., pp. 15, 24-25) . 

It will be remembered that Nekelei, Siremiin, and La’usa 
presented their surrender through an embassy on November 4, 
1388 (HWSL 194.1b, HANEDA, op. cit., p. 204). When on April 
26, 13888 (HWSL 196.1a, Hanepa, op. cit., p. 208) Chiian-ning 
wei was created for Nekelei, Siremiin must have been disappointed 
that he did not get a commandery of his own. Siremiin began 
to act suspiciously. In this letter he says that on the 15th of 
the 5th month (June 9, 1389) he was ordered to proceed to 
Ta-ning A, in the southern part of the modern Jehol province. 
He further says that later a document from the Board of Rites 
was handed to him. I believe that this document is the imperial 
rescript of August 1, 1389 (see 4, above) : this document contained 
instructions for Nekelei, which he was to communicate to Siremiin. 
If this supposition be correct, Siremiin’s letter must be dated some- 
where in August or September of 1389. 


10. Letter from Nekelei. 2B.11a-13b (Lewicxl, op. cit., 
pp. 143-144; Harniscu, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 25) . 

Judging from the contents and the names of the envoys Huo- 
erh-hui (Qorqui) and I-la-ha (Ilaqa), this is 
the very letter whereby Nekelei (together with Siremiin and 
La’usa) presented his submission to the Ming, summarized under 
the date of November 4, 1388, in HWSL 194.1b, HANEDA, op. cit., 
p. 204. According to the Shih-lu text, the delegation headed by 
Tlaqa and Qorqui numbered no less than 3,000 men. In the 
Mongolian text Nekelei says that he stopped in a place called 
Col (or Cél).. The Chinese text speaks of a place called Nou-erh- 
kan (? Ne’iirgen). 

11. Second letter from Nekelei. HITY 2B.14a-19a (Lewickxt, 
op. cit., pp. 144-145; HaEniscu, op. cit., pp. 16, 25). 


HWSL 195.4a (February 24, 1389) relates how Nekelei, etc., 
were ordered to settle in the Ch‘iian-ning and Ying-ch‘ang area; 
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HAnepA, op. cit., p. 70 (September 1, 1371). He travelled to 
Nanking with a group of Mongols under the leadership of a 
certain A-han Pai MJ2#4H (Aqan? Be[g]). The people of Aqan 
Beg stayed behind in the vicinity of Ning-hsia. The compilers of 
the Shih-lu seem to represent this Nasurding as a subject of 
Aqan Beg, who originally must have lived closer to Ning-hsia 
than to Sha-chou. Furthermore, Aqan Beg is not listed among 
the ten leaders who by 1384 had moved to Sha-chou and are 
mentioned in the Mongolian text. But this is not a grave diffi- 
culty. Nasurding can easily have headed a separate embassy, 
which joined the Aqan Beg group in order to make the journey 
to Nanking. I am inclined to believe that the Nasurding of 
1371 is the Nasurding mentioned in the Mongolian letter of 1384. 
The long interval between Nasurding’s journey to Nanking in 
1371 and Muda’s two trips in 1383 and 1384 seems to be a greater 
difficulty, which for the time being, must remain unsolved. 

Muda is also mentioned in Ming-shih 330.22b, where his name 
is written Mo-t‘ai 417 in connection with an embassy of 1391. 
The Ming-shih has many erroneous dates. I think that here, too, 
1391 (24th year of Hung-wu) should be read 1384. 


7. Letter from the imperial son-in-law Na-men #4F4 (Namun). 
HIIY 2B.3b-4b (Lewick1, op. cit., p. 142; HAEniscu, op. cit., 
pp. 14, 24). The letter is dated November 6, 1388. 

Namun himself is nowhere mentioned in the Shih-lu. For 
Prince Ku-na-shih-li (Gunaiiri or Hunaiiri) mentioned 
in the Mongolian text, cf. Paul Petuior, TP 38 (1948) .134-138, 
n. 103. He is also mentioned in HWSL 198.7ab, HANepA, op. cit., 
p. 212 (January 16, 1390). The name is written in different ways 
in the Ming-shih 329.1a and 330.30a. 


8. Letter from T‘o-erh-huo-ch‘a-erh  (Toryoéar) . 
HIIY 2B.5a-7b (Lewickt, op. cit., pp. 142-143; HaEniscu, op. 
cit., pp. 14, 24). 

Toryo¢ar is the same person as Toryuéar, the assistant-com- 
mandant of Do’en, mentioned in connection with our first Mon- 
golian document. Although we find nothing on this letter in the 
Shih-lu, obviously it must date from shortly after June 19, 1389, 
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the date on which Toryoéar, or Toryuéar, had been given his 
appointment. 


9. Letter from Siremiin. HIIJY 2B.7b-10a (Lewickx, op. cit., 
p. 143; Haeniscn, op. cit., pp. 15, 24-25). 

It will be remembered that Nekelei, Siremiin, and La’usa 
presented their surrender through an embassy on November 4, 
1388 (HWSL 194.1b, HANeEDA, op. cit., p. 204). When on April 
26, 13888 (HWSL 196.1a, HANgpa, op. cit., p. 208) Ch‘iian-ning 
wei was created for Nekelei, Siremiin must have been disappointed 
that he did not get a commandery of his own. Siremiin began 
to act suspiciously. In this letter he says that on the 15th of 
the 5th month (June 9, 1389) he was ordered to proceed to 
Ta-ning *‘®, in the southern part of the modern Jehol province. 
He further says that later a document from the Board of Rites 
was handed to him. I believe that this document is the imperial 
rescript of August 1, 1389 (see 4, above) : this document contained 
instructions for Nekelei, which he was to communicate to Siremiin. 
If this supposition be correct, Siremiin’s letter must be dated some- 
where in August or September of 1389. 


10. Letter from Nekelei. HITY 2B.11a-13b (Lewicx1, op. cit., 
pp. 143-144; Harniscn, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 25). 

Judging from the contents and the names of the envoys Huo- 
erh-hui (Qorqui) and I-la-ha (Ilaqa), this is 
the very letter whereby Nekelei (together with Siremiin and 
La’usa) presented his submission to the Ming, summarized under 
the date of November 4, 1388, in HWSL 194.1b, HANEDA, op. cit., 
p. 204. According to the Shih-lu text, the delegation headed by 
Tlaqa and Qorqui numbered no less than 3,000 men. In the 
Mongolian text Nekelei says that he stopped in a place called 
Col (or Cél). The Chinese text speaks of a place called Nou-erh- 
kan (? Ne’iirgen). 

11. Second letter from Nekelei. HIJY 2B.14a-19a (Lewick1, 
op. cit., pp. 144-145; HaEniscu, op. cit., pp. 16, 25) . 

HWSL 195.4a (February 24, 1389) relates how Nekelei, etc., 
were ordered to settle in the Ch‘iian-ning and Ying-ch‘ang area; 
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they were also informed that a commandery would be created 
shortly, with Nekelei as commandant. Nekelei, therefore, was 
ordered to submit the number of his subordinate officials in 
order that they be given offices. According to HWSL 195.8a, 
Hanepa, p. 207, (April 4, 1389) Nekelei requested grain for food 
and he was again ordered to report the numbers of his officers, 
soldiers and their family-dependents, who had no ** clothes. They 
were to be given cloth and satin (4). Now, in his letter 
preserved in HIIY, Nekelei says that on April 12, 1389 (serpent 
year) , he received an order through the Prince of Yen #€ (i.e., 
the future Yung-lo emperor) to present a report on his popu- 
lation figures. Further, on April 28, another mission headed by 
Ku-li-ko 4&23F “ (Giilige) reached Nekelei, who was ordered 
to prepare carts in order to transport the supplies, and to report 
the number of his subjects in order that they be given cloth and 
silk (bés: #248 ; yongyod: #44). This latter order carried by 
Giilige obviously is the very order issued on April 4. Nekelei’s 
letter is the reply to this order, and this must be dated shortly 
after April 28, 1389, date of its arrival at Nekelei’s camp. 


12. Charges by the chiliarch Nang-chia-ssu 3€7/8 (Nang- 
giyas). HIIY 2B.19b-24a (Lewicki, op. cit., pp. 145-146; 
HaeEniscu, op. cit., pp. 16-17, 25-26) . 

Nanggiyas reports a rebellion by Mongolian and Jiiréed troops 
near T‘ao-yiian #iii in the Hunan province. HWSL 194.5a 
(December 28, 1388) relates how the Jiiréed chiliarch Po-lo-ko 
and the centurion Fen-hung (named Fen-hung 
Temiir in the Yung-lo Shih-lu 12A.6a) revolted near the Yiian 
&t river. (T‘ao-yiian is situated on the Yiian river). According 
to the HIIY text the rebels “ wanted to go back to their own 
country.” No Mongols are mentioned explicitly in the Shih-lu 
text, except maybe Fen-hung. These troops under Wu Kao 2m: 


*8The Nanking edition reads but Hanepa has which is a 
much more plausible reading. 

**Lewicki (op. cit., p. 144) reads this name: Giilki; Harniscu, (op. cit., p. 16) 
reads: Guliki. Both have taken the last character, written in the cursive form, for 
BY chi: -ki. Giilige is mentioned once more in HWSL 198.6a, Hanepa, op. cit., p. 212. 
Giilige ~ gilige ~ géliige means “ pup, young dog” and is also used as a personal name. 
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commander of the “ barbarian troops” (#7) , formed part of a 
Chinese army under general Fu Yu-te {42@4% sent against south- 
western Man tribes. In HWSL 192.4b-5a (August 1, 1388) we 
read that, when Fu Yu-te struck out from Nanking, he was 
accompanied by Nayaéu (not Anda Nayaéu) , the former powerful 
leader of the Mongols in what is now Manchuria. Nayacu had 
been sick for quite a while, and died on the way at Wu-ch‘ang. 
The fact that Nayaéu, although old and sick, had been compelled 
to take part in the campaign points to the presence in the Chinese 
expeditionary forces of Nayatu’s former Mongolian and Jiiréed 
subjects. On February 8, 1889 (HWSL 195.2a) we find Po-lo-ko 
in the Shensi province “on his flight back to the Desert ”; he 
was defeated there by Chinese troops. 

There is no room for doubt that the foregoing Shih-lu texts 
and Nanggiyas’ letter constitute reports on the same affair. 
Nanggiyas’ letter, therefore, must be from the early days of 1389, 
when the southwestern campaign had terminated. 


A MEDICAL PRACTICE OF THE MONGOLS 
IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


On pages 329-331 of the English translation of the History 
of the Nation of the Archers by Robert P. Buaxke and Richard N. 
FRYE * we read: * 


. . . Their [831] great chieftain Xul, the one who in pride called himself 
like to, and the brother of, God, fell ill with the gout. By reason of this 
sickness he committed an unmentionable, evil, and lamentable act. They went 
and found an infidel Jewish doctor and brought him to Xul. When he saw 
his sickness, this impious and deceitful leech prescribed as a remedy for the 
sickness that a red-haired boy’s belly be slit open while alive and Xul’s foot 
put in the belly of the boy. They at once sent horsemen out into the country. 


1“ History of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc‘, 
Hitherto Ascribed to Mavyak‘ia the Monk. The Armenian Text Edited with an 
English Translation and Notes” by Robert P. Biaxe and Richard N. Frye, HJAS 
12 (1949) .269-399. Cf. also pages [61]-[63] of the History of the Nation of the Archers 
and Mongolian Names and Terms in the History of the Nation of the Archers, 
Published for the Harvard-Yenching Institute by the Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1954. In the “Addenda and Corrigenda to the History 
of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols)” by Richard N. Frye on pages [177]- 
[180] of the latter, we read (p. [177]): “P. 1: M. A. vAN DEN OUDRENIJN gives 
cogent arguments why we should read Grigor of Akner, following N. AKINEAN, rather 
than Akanc*. The author’s full appellation should be ‘Grigor of Akner.’” Reference 
to the present article was first made in the “ Notes” on pages [179]-[180], where we 
read (p. [179]): “P. 63: On the use of the boy’s belly for Xul’s gout, see note 55 
on pages 81-83 of Francis W. Cuiraves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 
in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951), 1-104, in which the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert cites an interesting parallel text from the chronicle of Sayang Seéen. 
At the present time Professor CLEAves is preparing an article entitled ‘A Medical 
Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,’ in which this 
and similar cases are discussed.” Not having found for the specific practice which I 
am about to describe conclusive evidence that it was still current in the fourteenth 
century, I now use for this article the present more restrictive title. 

* For the names Xul and Miyan which appear in the passage herewith cited, ef. 
Francis Woodman C.ieaves, “The Mongolian Names and Terms in the History of 
the Nation of the Archers by Grigor of Akanc‘,” HJAS 12(1949) 400-443 (pp. 432 
and 424 respectively). Cf. also pages [164] and [155] in the second publication 
mentioned in note 1 above. 
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They entered suddenly into the villages of the Christians and seized the 
children on the streets and fled like wolves. The parents of the children went 
after them raising screams and wails, with bitter and sorrowful tears. But 
they were unable to tear them away, rather turned back and went with 
sorrowful heart to their homes. If they, opposing resistance, did tear away 
the children, then they (the Tat‘ars) shot arrows at the parents of the 
children. Thus this woeful matter came to pass through the infidel (V 26) 
Jew. The children whom they disemboweled reached thirty in number, but 
he did not recover. Rather, when the impious Xul realized how much evil he 
had done, and it had not availed him, then (J 39) he became angry because 
of the harm done to the children. He ordered the Jewish doctor brought 
before him and disemboweled, and his entrails thrown to the dogs. They 
carried out his command at once, but Xul himself afterwards died an evil 
death, and his son, Miyan by name, ascended his throne in his place. 


In prescribing that “a red-haired boy’s belly be slit open while 
alive and Xul’s foot put in the belly of the boy” as a remedy 
for Xul’s gout, the doctor seems to have been prescribing a 
remedy which he had learned from the Mongols. It is possible 
that he was using a Mongolian precedent even in his substitution 
of the belly of a child for that of an animal. In a text to be cited 
below it is reported that the belly of a human being was also pre- 
scribed by Mongolian shamans as a remedy for the same affliction. 

In a letter to me, dated 16 April 1950, the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert remarked, in reference to the History: * 


. .. Un passage m’a intéressé tout particuliérement. Celui de la p. 331 
ou nous voyons un médicin juif prescrire comme reméde contre la goutte de 
mettre le pied dans la cavité abdominale d’un garcgon fraichement éventré. 
Sayang-secen raconte (éd. de Schmidt, p. 228) que Altan-qan ayant eu une 
attaque de goutte on lui conseilla de mettre le pied dans la poitrine d’un 
cheval fraiciement tué. 


Turning to the Qad-un tindiisiin-ti erdeni-yin tobci [The 


*Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 in 
Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951).1-104, where this passage from the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt’s letter was first cited in note 55 on page 83. I have, however, 
changed “son bisaieul” to “ Altan-qan,” because in a letter dated 22 May 1954, the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: 

“ Avant que je l’oublie, je dois vous dire qu’en m’occupant ces derniers temps de la 
chronique de Savyang-seten, j’ai remarqué que je me suis trompé en donnant comme 
des paroles de Qutuytai-setéen les mots minu kél-diir tulai’ ebeditei biiliige, etc. 
(Schmidt, 229) alors que ce sont des paroles d’Altan-qan des Tiimed. Dans The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscr. of 1338, p. 83, 1. 4 du 4° alinéa, il faut done changer «son 
bisaieul >» en <« Altan-qan>.” 
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Precious Button of the Origin of the Sovereigns], the well-known 
chronicle of Sayang Seéen published by Isaac Jacob Scumunt,* 
we find in lines 9-10 on page 228 the passage in question: * 


. minu kél-diir tulai ebecitei biiliige: urida tere tulai-ban kédéliigsen-diir 
morin-u kekiideg-tiir oroyulbasu sayin: kemekiii-e morin alayulju kekiideg-tiir 
inu kél-iyen diiriibesii . . . 


Scumipt translated this passage as follows: 


. .. Vor langerer Zeit hatte ich eine Krankheit am Fusse, Tolai genannt. 
Es wurde mir als Mittel gegen diese Krankheit angerathen, wenn die 
Schmerzen sich einstellen, die Fiisse in die offene Brust eines (frischgeschlach- 
teten) Pferdes zu stecken . . . 


Scuminpt’s translation, however, is not quite correct, as indi- 
cated by the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrr in a letter to me, 
dated 23 April 1951: ° 


. . . Proprement ce texte devrait étre traduit comme suit: “J’avais la 
goutte aux pieds. Comme autrefois, [un jour] que j’avais un accés de goutte, on 
me dit: ‘Si l’on met [les pieds] dans la poitrine d’un cheval, cela est [un] bon 
[reméde]’, et que, faisant abattre un cheval, j’introduisis mes pieds dans sa 
poitrine,.. .” 


That the remedy, in this instance, was not efficacious, is clear 
from the rest of the passage which reads (Il. 11-12): 


. . . teskiii-e berke ebedkiii-diir anu degegsi qarabasu: nigen Cayan 6nggetii 
kiimiin oytaryui-dur aju: qayan ci yakin eyimii yeke nigiil-i kibei kemeged: 
goromgan-a iiget bolun odulwyai: 


Scumopt translated this as follows (p. 229): 


. .. Da aber der Schmerz auf eine unertriagliche Weise zunahm, schaute 
ich unwillkiihrlich aufwarts, und erblickte am Himmel einen weissen Mann, 
der mir zurief: «Chaghan, wie kannst du eine so schwere Siinde begehen! » 
worauf er verschwand. 


On 7 September 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt brought 
to my attention a passage in the “ Auszug der Chubilganischen 


* Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und thres Fiirstenhauses, verfasst von Ssanang Ssetsen 
Chungtaidschi der Ordus, St. Petersburg, 1829. 

® Cf. Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 . . .,” where this passage 
was first cited in note 55 on page 82. 

® Cf. Cieaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 . . .,” where the Reverend 
Antoine Mosrarrt’s translation was first cited in note 55 on page 82. Cf. also his 
remarks on the word kekiideg ~ kekiireg in CuEaves, op. cit., pp. 82-83, n. 55. 
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Chronologie des zweyten mongolischen Patriarchen Dongkor 
2 Mansuschiri- Chutuktu” “(Aus dem Mongolischen zu S. 69 
des zweyten Theils)”’ on pages 424-428 of the “ Zweyter Theil ” 
of the Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten uber die Mon- 
golischen Volkerschaften (St. Petersburg, 1801) of P. S. Pauuas, 
where the same fact is related, but in a manner different from 
that in the Erdeni-yin tobéi of Sayang Seéen, especially in the 
sense that the remedial agent is the belly of a human being instead 
of the breast of a horse: * 


Unter der Regierung des groBen Altan- Chan (der aus der Sibirifchen 
Gefchichte bekannt genug ift) war anfangs die Lamaifche Lehre bey den 
we/ftlichen Mongolen noch wenig ausgebreitet. Wegen der damaligen Un- 
wissenheit wufte man nicht das Podagra zu heilen, womit Altan - Chan 
sehr geplagt wurde. Schamanen riethen ihm einem Menfchen lebendig den 
Leib auffchliten zu lassen und feine Fue in def fen warmen Eingeweiden zu 
bahen. Diefes graufame Mittel mute allemahl am Vollmondstage, Abends, 
bey Aufgang des Mondes wiederholt werden.—Ein{tmahls als Altan - Chan 
folcherge/tallt feine podagraifchen FuBe im Eingeweide eines Menfchen zur 
Linderung bahete, gerieth er in eine Phantafie und vermeinte im vollen Monde 
die Geftalt eines anfehnlichen Lama, im vollen Ornat zu fehen, der zu ihm 
sprach; Chan! wir heilen dergleichen Schmerzen, ohne Menfchen das Leben 
zu nehmen! sey nicht mehr graufam! Der Chan lieB fogleich den Korper 
wegnehmen und begraben, wufch feine FuBe und lie& feine zwey Lamen vor 
den Thronfit, berufen, deren einer von den Gelbmutzen, der andre von 
der rothen Secte (*) war, und die nur zum Staat beym Hoflager unterhalten 
wurden. Der Chan frug: welcher unter euch ift von folchem Anfehn, wie mir 
erfchienen ift? Samtfchan - rfchock antwortete: Dalai Lama Jondon - 
- dfchamzu ift von folcher Geftalt und Anfehen.—Hierauf wurden fogleich 
der Mongolifche 3a3an - Chuntaifcha und Sukfchinbo Chan, als Ge{andte 
nach Tybet gefandt, um diesen Lama einzuladen und auf Maulthieren zum 
Altan- Chan zu bringen. Alfo kam Dongkor - Jondon gdfchamzu Chu- 
tuktu nach dem Hoflager des Altan - Chan, welcher in feiner ganzen Horde 
nun ausrufen lieB, da jedermann, bey fchwerer Strafe, die Lamen ehren, 
anbeten und nichts von dem Thrigen verunreinigen oder entheiligen folle. Dem 
Chutuktu ward der Ehrentitel Dolai- Lama mit dem Zunamen Sotnam - 
Dfchamzu, beygelegt, fein Gezelt und Sit worden mit Silber/toff geziert, 
und die Lehre der Lamen fieng an fich unter den Mongolen fchnell auszu- 
breiten. Der Chutuktu fette fich nach einiger Zeit vor, zum Ober/ten Dolai - 
Lama nach Tybet zu reifen, um demfelben Anbetung und Opfer zu bringen. 
Altan - Chan gab auch dazu feine Erlaubni®, allein eben da die Abrei fe vor 


(*) S. vorhin S114. 
7™T am deeply indebted to the Reverend Antoine —_— for his kindness in 


permitting me to transcribe from his own copy of Patuas’ Sammlungen the passage 
herewith cited. 
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fich gehn foll, bekommt Altan - Chan einen Anfall, in welchem man ihn fur 
todt halt. Alles Volk kommt daruber in Bewegung und will diefes Unglick 
den Lamen und der neuen Lehre zufchreiben. Es fehlte wenig fo ware man 
uber die neueingefihrte Clerifey hergefallen. In diefer Noth fahe Dongkor - 
Manfufhiri wohl ein, da8 ein Wunder erforderlich fey, um fie zu retten; er 
brachte alfo durch feine Gebete und Befchworungen den Tod fcheinenden 
Chan wieder ins Leben zurick, fo daB derfelbe noch fieben Tage bey voll- 
kommnen Bewujtfeyn blieb und das Volk wieder den Lamen zu folgen 
ermahnen, auch [eine Nachfolge und le§ten Willen anordnen konnte. 


I regret that the Mongolian source from which PALuas extracted 
this text is not accessible to me. It should be remarked, however, 
that the Altan Qan in question is not, as PALLAs seemed to think, 
the Altan Qan who was in Western Mongolia,® but rather the 
famous Altan Qan of the Tiimed.’® 

Even more remarkable than this remedy prescribed for gout 
was the medical practice of the Mongols in the thirteenth century, 
as attested in Chinese sources,”° to place an entire patient, appar- 
ently in a state of shock, in the belly of an ox where, “ after 
soaking in the hot blood,” he would recover. Although the refer- 
ences to this practice are not numerous, they are sufficient in 
number to indicate that it must have been rather common. 

In the biography of Pu-chih-erh 7475 (Bujir)“ in the Yiian 
shih TCH 123 (ts‘e 38) .1la4-2a2, we read (1b1-4): 


®Cf., e.g., Henry H. Howortn, History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 
19th Century. Part I. The Mongols Proper and The Kalmuks (London, 1876), 
pp. 456-473 (“The Western Khalkhas of Jassaktu Khan”). 

°Cf., e.g., Howorru, op. cit., pp. 415-430 (“II. The Tumeds”). 

1°T take this opportunity to thank Dr. William Huna for his generous assistance 
with several problems in the translation of these sources. 

11This may be the Bujir who is mentioned in the catalogue of chiliarchs in the 
Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] tolb]éa’an or Secret History of the Mongols § 202. Cf. 
the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih 8.25b3. Ci. also Erich Haeniscu, Die geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen (Zweite verbesserte Auflage, 1948), p. 91 § 202 (“ Budschir ”). 
In a note entitled “ Pu-chih-erh chi Pu-chih-erh ” ANB Pu-chih-erh 
is [to be Identified with] Pu-chih-erh”) in his Shih-chia chai yang-hsin-lu —- #87 ZE 
(Ssu-pu pei-yao ed.) 9(ts‘e 2).5a4-9, Cu‘ten Ta-hsin $¥ assembled the 
following references to Bujir in the Yiian shih (in addition to his biography): (1) 
3 (ts‘e 2). Sal (ALA SL); (2) 4(ts‘e 2).1b6 and 10; (8) 123 (ts‘e 38).14a4 ( REA); 
(4) 125 (ts‘e 39).9b6 [error for and 134(ts‘e 41).3a2. To these 
references we may add those in 124(ts‘e 39) .17a2 and 3 ( Ax Gil). At the beginning 
of Bujir’s biography (op. cit. 123[ts‘e $8].1a5) it is stated: SFG o AEIRB AE. 
“(He was a] Meng-ku (Mongyofl]). [He was a member of the] T‘o-t‘o-li-t‘ai 
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Under [T‘ai-tsu **] he campaigned against the Hui-hui Wo- 
lo-ssu (Oros) and other countries. When in battle,‘® Pu-chih-erh 
(Bujir) launched forward?" and fought ferociously.1* [Once] his body was 
hit by a number of arrows. Tai-tsu personally went to see him. He had some- 
body pull out the arrows. Blood flowing all over his body, he fell prostrate in 
a faint and was almost dead.2® Tai-tsu commanded that one take an ox and 
cut open its belly and put Pu-chih-erh (Bujir) in the ox belly. [Thus,] having 
soaked in the hot blood, after a short while, then, he revived. (Arf Ar — 


In the biography of Kuo Pao-yii 98#2E * in the Yiian shih 
149 (ts‘e 45) .11a3-12b6, we read (12a2-5): 


Toto[y]li[y]tai tribe.” T‘u Chi eR. in his own biography of Pu-chih-erh 
(Bujir) in the Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 40 (ts‘e 9) .2b5-3b7, substitutes 
(2b5) T‘a-t‘a-erh (Tatar) for T‘o-t‘o-li-t‘ai of the Yiéian-shih. In this, 
however, he appears to be in error. For a thorough discussion of the name cf. Paul 
Petiiot et Louis Hamais, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis khan, Cheng-wou ts’in- 
tcheng lou, Tome 1 (Leiden, 1951), pp. 5-7, where there also may be found some 
additional references to Bujir. As to the etymology of the name Bujir, this may be a 
variant of the word bujar registered in J. E. Kowatewskt, Dicti ire gol-russe- 
francais, Tome deuxitme (Kasan, 1846), p. 1205a: “ malpropreté, impureté, souillure: 
malpropre, impur, immonde, souillé: puant: *profanation.” Such a name would not be 
extraordinary. For the alternation of -i- and -a- cf., e.g., kiji'ar~kija’ar “edge” in 
the Secret History. Cf. Erich Harniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an 
(Leipzig, 1939), p. 101. 

12 Pai-na-pen Erh-shih-ssu shih ed. 

Te. Cinggis Qan. 

*T.e., Moslems. 

15 T_e., Russia. The Mongolian word Oros (~Ovus) < Pocb (~Pycb), the prothetic 
o vowel being a Mongolian linguistic feature. For Oros~Orus cf., e.g., Paul Pewuior, 
Notes sur histoire de la Horde d’Or (Paris, 1949) [= Oeuvres posthumes de Paul 
Pelliot IT], p. 109, 31 °. 

1° Lit., “ Whenever he approached battle formation.” 

Lit., “exerted his body.” 

8 Lit., “with strength.” 

“cit on. 

2° At the beginning of his biography (op. cit. 149[ts‘e 45].1la8) it is stated: 
ae JH BB BR A... “[He was] a native of Cheng-hsien in Hua-chou [in Shan-tung].” 

This biography contains a number of inaccuracies. It was entirely rewritten by 
T‘v Chi in his Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 59(ts‘e 12).1a4-2b8. He remarked (op. cit. 
59[ts‘e 12]. 2a6): “The old biography of Kuo Pao-yii is topsy-turvy and erroneous 
with [much] like pure fabrication. Now I refute it as follows: ...” Further remarks 
from T‘v Chi’s “refutation” will be found cited in notes 23, 25 and 26 below. 

Cf. also the remarks by Tina Chien J in the “Fu-k‘ao ssu” (2b7- 
4al) to his Yiian pi-shih ti-li k‘ao-cheng FOALS! Hb (ts‘e 2). For this work 
cf., e. g., William Hung, “ The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret History 
of the Mogols,” HJAS 14 (1951) 488-492 (p. 434). 


— 
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In [the cyclical year] chia-hsii FA p&% [1214] ** under the Emperor (= Cinggis 
Qan) , he chastized the remaining clan of the Ch‘i-tan 32 J} (Qitan) .2? Passing 
through the ancient Hsii-erh-kuo O-i-to tt °° and other cities he 


21 Karl A. Wrirrroce, and Fine Chia-shéng, in note 37 on page 654 of their 
History of Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125) (Philadelphia, 1949), remark: “The 
Yiian Shih puts this campaign in 1214 which is too early. The Hsin Yiian Shih dates 
it in 1219 which is in accordance with the reasons given in note 35 above.” In note 
35 (op. cit., p. 654) it is stated: “No source gives the date of this event. According 
to HYS 4, 6608, in the early part of 1219 Chingis Khan was still in Qaraqorum, 
and in the sixth month at the Irtysh River where he summoned his generals 
for a council of war. In the ninth month he was on his way to Bukhara. Therefore, 
the event in question seems to have occurred in 1219.” This date, in effect, is 
confirmed by that in the Secret History (YCPS, Hsii Fel 1.36b4) which places 
the departure of Cinggis Qahan against the Sarta’ul (“Moslem”) people in the 
taulai jil, i.e., “the year of the hare” or 1219. 

#2 Te, the Hsi-Liao or “ Western Liao,” the Qara Kitad of the Secret 
History and the “ Qara-Khitay ” of the Moslem (i.e., Persian and Arabic) sources. 
Cf. now “Appendix V: Qara-Khitay,” Wirrroce: and Féne, op. cit., pp. 619-674. 

This sentence was rendered by WittFoceL and Féne, op. cit., p. 654: “ Kuo Pao-yii 
3S #8 FE participated in Chingis Khan’s attack on what was left of the Ch‘i-tan.” 

28 WirtrocEL and Féne, op. cit., pp. 654-655, n. 38, state: 

“Wang Kuo-wei considers kuei $2, an error for érh 5. He refers to Chien 
Ta-hsin’s explanation relating hsii-érh to chii-érh of chii-érh-han (¥F), gurkhan 
(KTCL 14, 3a; SCCYHL 9, 6b-7a). 

“ 0-i-to manifestly means ordo. If the whole phrase ku-hsii-érh-kuo Fy #4 (or #) 
Fe fa is taken as a name, it [655] can perhaps be interpreted as another translitera- 
tion of Hu-ssii (Ku-ssii) Ordo. (See B, 2, 1134, LS 30, 6a-b and B, 3, 1175, CS.121, 
4b-5a.) 

“ Juwayni (16, 87) reports that the first gurkhan went to Balasagin [Balasighin} 
‘which the Mongols now call Ghur-Baliq.’ The editor of our edition, after giving 
various textual variants of the passage, refers to Marquart’s suggestion to read it 
Ghuz-Balyq (Juwayni 16, 87, _— 5), that is, City of the Ghuz. The Chinese 
transliterations which all have ‘ssi’ confirm the correctness of nr emenda- 
tion. Pelliot (29,124) also writes ‘Ghuz-ordo.’” 

The emendation proposed by Wanc Kuo-wei E Bd HE is found in his note entitled 
“Hsi-Liao tu-ch‘eng Hu-ssu Wo-erh-to k‘ao ” AD (“ Study 
on Hu-ssu Wo-erh-to, Capital of the Hsi-Liao”) in the “ Kuan-t‘ang chi-lin” {4% 
in the Wang Chung-k‘o Kung i-shu Ch'u-chi 14 (ts‘e 
5) .8a11-5b8, where he cites this passage in the biography of Kuo Pao-yii, stating 
(8a15): PERS o BE PTIT BE. “It may be observed that (kuei) ought 
to be written Fi, (erh). [This is] the theory of Cu‘ten Chu-ting.” In his note 
entitled “ Hsiin-ssu-kan ” (“Samarkand”) in the Shih-chia-chai yang-hsin- 
lu 9(ts‘e 2).4a8-4b7, Cu‘ten Ta-hsin cited a passage from the “ Ta-ch‘eng-hsiang 
Liu shih hsien-ying shen-tao-pei ” FLAK FH Fi (“ The Spirit-Way Stele 
at the Ancestral Grave of Liv, Ta-ch‘eng-hsiang”) by Yisan Hao-wen JC PA. 
Cf. the I-shan hsien-sheng wen-chi 1, 28 (ts‘e 8).1a8-5b5. The Liv 
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smashed their troops—300,000-odd [in all].24 Pao-yii was hit in the chest by 
a stray arrow. The Emperor commanded that one cut open the belly of an 


is Liu Min FA BL whose biography is found in the Yiian shih 153(ts‘e 46) .1a4-2b9. 
The passage which cited (4b2-8) reads at this point: Hi #8 
the Emperor) went on a campaign against the remaining clan of the Ch‘i-tan (Qitan) 
—this was the Hsi-Liao—he (i.e. Liv) passed through the ancient Hsii-erh-kuo 
Q-i-to and other cities.” Cf. the I-shan hsien-sheng wen-chi 28 (ts‘e 8) 5-6. WitTFOGEL 
and Féna, op. cit., p. 654, translated this passage: “A Chinese named Liu 3, who 
followed Chingis Khan when he attacked the remnant of the Ch‘i-tan called Hsi 
Liao, passed through the old city of Hsii-érh-kuo O-i-to HS 5 aR 
36 (ISHSC 28, 1b).” (The word teng seems to have been inadvertently omitted in 
this translation.) Cu‘ten states (4b4-5): “The fact that it (i.e. the text) says 
‘the ancient Hsii-erh kuo’ [is] probably because the Hsi-Liao sovereigns for genera- 
tions had inherited the title of chii-erh han ag GLE (giir gan). [The words] hsii 
and chii are phonologically close and is O-i-to [to be identified with] the wo-erh-to 
BF HE (ordo) of the Liao shih?” Although I have rendered the word Fh (ku) 
as an adjective (“ancient”), it really is not clear from Cx‘ten’s statement whether 
he, too, regarded it as an adjective or as part of the transcription. This point was 
not elucidated by Wang in his note. 

It is difficult to admit that chii and hsii are so phonologically close as Cu‘rEn 
suggests. In Bernard Karucren’s Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, 
Paris, 1923, the Ancient Chinese pronunciation of chii (no. 487, p. 162) is kiuk, 
whereas that of hsii (no. 1836 A, p. 377) is 2i”ok. In A. Dracunov’s “ The hPhags-pa 
Script and Ancient Mandarin,” M3pectua Akagemun Hayk CCCP. 1930 (Bulletin 
de l’Académie des Sciences de 1URSS) , pp. 627-797, the Ancient Mandarin pronuncia- 
tion of the homophone of chii, namely ey (no. 690, p. 797) is kit (géu in the 
*Phags-pa script). Although neither hsii nor a homophone of hsii, which had a final 
-k in Ancient Chinese, is found in Dracunov’s “ Comparative Tables,” it is perfectly 
obvious from the word hsii (@ ) in the Yiian shih text, of which the Ancient 
Chinese pronunciation was :zi”0 (KARLGREN, op. cit., no. 1322, p. 373), and from 
the Ancient Mandarin pronunciation of the homophone of hsii, namely #% (Karucren, 
op. cit., no. 1187, p. 336), which is zi (zéu in the ’Phags-pa script) (Dracunov, op. 
cit., no. 529, p. 793), that hsii (4%) could not have been phonologically close to 
a word pronounced *kii in Ancient Mandarin. Therefore, although I think that 
Wanc’s emendation of kuei (in Hsii-kuei) to erh is correct in view of Ywan’s Hsii-erh, 
it is not clear to me how Hsii-erh or even Ku-hsii-erh could be a transcription of 
“Ghuz.” If. however, we abstract the erh of Ku-hsii-erh and regard Ku-hsii alone 
as the equivalent of “Ghuz,” there is no phonological obstacle, because the Ancient 
Chinese pronunciation of ku was ‘kuo (KaRucREN, op. cit., no. 421, p. 145) and the 
Ancient Mandarin pronunciation was ku (gu in the ’Phags-pa script) (Dracunov, 
op. cit., no. 477, p. 792). The Ancient Mandarin pronunciation of Ku-hsii would, 
therefore, have been *Ku-zii, an obviously acceptable Chinese transcription of “Ghuz.” 
Enticing as this “solution” is, I do not believe that we are entitled to disregard 
the element erh which, although pronounced «zie in Ancient Chinese (KARLGREN, 
op. cit., no. 12, p. 38), was regularly used during the Yiian period to transcribe the 
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ox and put [him] in the inside of it. After a short while, then, he revived. (HF 
) Subsequently, again, he fought and took 
Pieh-shih Pa-li Bali[y]),°? Pieh-shih Lan (Bes 
?Lan) ,°° and other cities. 


r of foreign words which closed a syllable. (It is not registered in Dracunov’s 
“Comparative Tables”). An Ancient Mandarin *Ku-zii-ar could hardly have been 
a transcription of “Ghuz.” Although Juwaini’s “ Ghur-Baliq” (as unemended) does 
suggest that the Hsi-Liao capital was called *Giir Baliy (< Turkish *Giir / Kiir 
Baliq) by the Mongols, it is, as I have already stated, difficult to admit that Hsii-erh 
(< Ancient Mandarin *Zii-ar) in the I-shan hsien-sheng wen-chi and Fe i (Hsii-erh 
< Ancient Mandarin *Zii-ar) (as emended in the Yiian shih) could be transcriptions 
of “Ghuz.” The solution of the problem will require a meticulous study of the 
pertinent texts in the Chinese and Persian sources. 

In his article “L’édition collective des oeuvres de Wang Kouo-wei” in TP 
26 (1929) .113-182, Paul Peuuior, it is true, as stated by Wittroce, and Fénc, wrote 
“ Ghuz-ordo”’ in his remarks on Wano’s article, which read as follows (pp. 124-125): 

“ Ff. 3-5: Recherches sur Ghuz-ordo, la capitale des Karakhitai. Bons textes chinois, 
mais conclusions viciées par une connaissance [125] insuffisante des sources occidentales; 
est & reprendre. Cf. aussi l’article sur le méme sujet 4 la fin du commentaire de Ting 
Kien sur l’itinéraire de Kieou Tch’ou-ki (voir infra, n° XXX) .” 

Cf. also E. Bretscunetwer, M. D., Mediaeval Researches 1 (1910) .226-228, n. 583, 
for an earlier discussion of the problem. 

In his “refutation” of the old biography of Kuo Pao-yii, T‘u Chi, op. cit. 59 (ts‘e 
12) .2a9, offers a different solution, stating: “The Ku-hsii-kuei country is [to be 
identified with] the Wo-ssu-chien i FB (?0z Kan{d]) country. It is the present- 
day Wu-tzu-ken 8B (?Uz Kin{d]) in the Fei-erh-kan-na Fe (Ferghana) 
province which is subject to Russia.” 

As for o-i-to, T‘u Chi also remarked, op. cit. 59 (ts‘e 12) .2a9: “ O-i-to is a phono- 
logical variant of wo-erh-to aH (ordo). It is [to be identified with] Hu-ssu 
Wo-erh-to pe Die Ae (Qus Ordo), the old capital of the Hsi-Liao. It was 
located in the Pa-la-sha-k‘un AHS (?BalaSakun = ?Balasaghin) mountain in 
the present-day Fei-erh-kan-na (Ferghana).” 

**Tn Wirtrocen and Féne, op. cit., pp. 654-655, this sentence of the biography is 
rendered as follows: “Ife passed through the old city of Hsii-kuei’*-kuo O-i-[655]to 
ER BMA RRR where he defeated more than 300,000 of the enemy.” (The 
word 4 [teng] seems to have been inadvertently omitted in this translation.) 

25 Ty Chi, op. cit. 59 (ts‘e 12) .2a10, remarked: “ Pieh-shih Pa-li [is to be identified 
with] Chi-mu-sa KE (Jimsa) of Ti-hua-fu in the present-day Hsin- 
chiang.” Cf. also, e.g., Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949).1-183 (p. 104, n. 55). 

2° This transcription constitutes a problem. T‘v Chi, op. cit. 59 (ts‘e 12) .2a10-12, 
remarked: “Pieh-shih Lan is [to be identified with] the P‘u-su-man $379 
(Pusu[l]man = Musu[l]man) country in the Hsi-yu-chi [of Ch‘u-ts‘ai 
WR tte ]. Also it was not far from Pieh-shih Pa-li (Be3 Baliq). It may be 
observed: Pieh-shih Pa-li (Be Baliq) was a famous city in the northern territory of 
the Wei-wu-erh (Ui’ur). The Wei-wu-erh (Ui’ur) had previously surrendered. 
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In the biography of Li T‘ing #4 * in the Yiian shih 162 (ts‘e 
48) .5b5-10a5, we read (6b3-9) : 


In the ninth moon of the eleventh year [of Chih-yiian 3 7¢ ] (2 October- 
30 October 1274) under Po-yen {$M (Bayan) ** he issued from Hsiang-yang 
°° and quartered at Ying-chou °° Ying{-chou] lay east of the Han 


This time, when [the Mongols] were campaigning in the West, their sovereign 
Pa-erh-chu A-erh-t‘e [4 7 (Baréuq Art) even followed with [his] troops. 
And this means that Pieh-shih Pa-li (Be Baliq) was not involved in the war. 
Pieh-shih Pa-li (Be3 Baliq) was 2,800-odd li east of the ancient Hsii-kuei-kuo O-i-to 
and other cities, When Ch‘eng-chi-ssu (Cinggis) campaigned in the West, he must 
have first passed Pieh-shih Pa-li (BeS Baliq) and Pieh-shih Lan (Be3 ?Lan) and 
{only thereafter reached the ancient Hsii-kuei-kuo O-i-to and other cities. Yet 
the old biography says: ‘In [the cyclical year] chia-hsii [1214] under the Emperor 
(= Cinggis Qan) he chastized the remaining clan of the Ch‘i-tan (Qitan). Passing 
through the ancient Hsii-kuei-kuo QO-i-to and other cities, he smashed their troops 
300,000 [in number].’ The text below says: ‘Subsequently, again, he fought and 
took Pieh-shih Pa-li (Be3 Baliq), Pieh-shih Lan (BeS ?Lan), and other cities.’ This 
means an inversion in the route and the narration is once more contrary to truth. 
[These are] errors five and six.” 

°7 At the beginning of his biography (op. cit. 162[ts‘e 48]5b6), we read: RS A * 
weE 5 ABE RYUFEER . “[He was] a Chin person in origin. [He was 
a member of] the P‘u-ch‘a clan. At the end of the Chin [dynasty the family] came 
to Chung-yiian (i.e., North China) and changed its name to Lt.” Cf. also Willem 
A. Groorarrs, “Une stéle chinoise de l’époque mongole au sud-est de Ta-t’ong 
KIA] (Chansi-Nord),” MS 10(1945).91-116 (pp. 100 and 101). For the translation 
of another passage in the biography of Li Ting cf. Wanc Ling $$}, “On the 
Invention and Use of Gunpowder and Firearms in China,” Isis, Vol. 37, Pts. 3 and 4 
(July 1947), pp. 160-178 (p. 17la). Cf. also A. J. H. Cuartcanon, Le livre de Marco 
Polo, Livre II, p. 15. 

°° For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 127 (ts‘e 39) .1a4-20b4. Cf. also Herbert A. 
Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary (London-Shanghai, 1898), pp. 633-634 
(163883) . 

2°“ North central Hupei, on the Han river.” Cf. James R. Ware, 7P 30 (1933) .125, 
n. 6. Cf. also the Rev. A. C. Moute, M. A., “ The Siege of Saianfu and the Murder 
of Achmach Bailo (Two chapters of Marco Polo),” JNCBRAS 58(1927) .1-28 
(especially pp. 6-17), and L. Carrington Goopricu and Fene Chia-sheng, “ The Early 
Development of Firearms in China,” Isis, Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 2(1946) 114-123 (p. 118). 
[Cf. also “ Addenda et Corrigenda—The Early Development of Firearms in China, 
Isis, No. 104 (Jan. 1946),” Isis, Vol. XXXVI, Pts. 3 and 4 (1946) .250b-251b.] Cf. 
also, e.g., the Yiian shih 8 (ts‘e 3) .12a5. 

®°Cf. also the Yiian shih 162(ts‘e 48).18b10. For “. . . the prefecture of Ying 
55, which stood about where the Yangtze River port of Wu-ch‘ang is today ” 
ef. Gooprich and Fene, op. cit., p. 119. Cf. also Moute, op. cit., p. 15, and, e.g., 
the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .12a6. 


a 
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River 7K 1 The Sung people #2 A again, at the western shore of the 
Han River, had built a new Ying in order to check Our ** army. At Huang- 
chia-wan iY AeyeF** there was a stream which communicated with the T‘eng-hu 
JEW ** as far as the Han River for several li 8 .*° The Sung army had 
also built earthworks and set up defenses there.*¢ 

T‘ing and Liv Kuo-chieh scaled [the wall] ** first and took it. 
Then they propelled boats and advanced to attack the Sha-yang new city 
A ballista [missile] *° wounded [his] left shoulder. When they 
breached its outer earthworks, again he was struck by a ballista [missile] and 
fell under the wall. An arrow went through [his] breast and he was about to 
expire.*! Po-yen (Bayan) commanded that one cut open the belly of a water- 
buffalo and put [him] in the inside of it. [After] a good while, then, he revived. 

Because of his merit he was conferred with [the rank of] Ming-wei chiang- 
chiin FAR and was given [the title of] I-tu hsin-chiin wan-hu 


The biography of Li T‘ing is not the only source to mention 
this singular event in his life. In the “ P‘ing-chang Li T‘ing 


*1Cf., e.g., the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3) .12a7. 

* The use of the pronoun 4& (wo), usually reserved for the reigning dynasty, 
is evidence of hasty compilation by the Ming historiographers. Cf. the Yiian shih 
8 (ts‘e 3).12a8 for another example. 

®8Cf., e.g., the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).12a8 and 162(ts‘e 48) .19al. 

®* There is no mention of this lake in the Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).12a8-9, where we 
read: “Only that at Huang-chia-wan there is a stream which passes by Yao- 
tzu-shan fs and enters T‘ang-chiang Jd¢#£, [whereby] one could reach the 
River (71.).” 

85“ A measure of length, reckoned at 360 3 paces or 1800 feet = 1894.12 ft. 
English.” Cf. Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary (Second edition, Revised 
and enlarged, 1912), no. 6870 (p. 864). 

*°T.e., at Huang-chia-wan. 

87 For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 162(ts‘e 48) .18a8-24b3, where it is stated 
(18a9) : AATA REA FHA INU HE Fil FE . “He was a Nii-chen 
person in origin. [His] clan name was Wu-ku-lun. Later [the family] came into 
Chung-chou (i.e., North China) and changed its name to Liv.” 

Cf. also the Yiian shih 162(ts‘e 48) .19al. 

*° Cf. e.g., the Viian shih 8(ts‘e 3).12b5-9 (Li is mentioned in 12b7) and 
13a9 and 162(ts‘e 48) .19a2. 

“For a discussion of the word fff] (p‘ao) cf., e.g., WANG, op. cit., p. 160b and 
p. 167b. 

“1 Lit., “his breath was at the point to be cut off.” 

*? Of the thirty-four military honorary ranks, this was the fifteenth, being principal 
fourth grade. Cf. the Yiian shih 91(ts‘e 30) .19a3. 

*8Tle., “ Myriarch of the New Army in J-tu.” Cf. his biography, op. cit. 162 (ts‘e 
48) .10a4. He had previously held the title of I-tu hsin-chiin ch‘ien-hu “Chiliarch of 
the New Army in I-tu.” Cf. his biography, op. cit. 162 (ts‘e 48) .6al and 5. 
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tseng shih chih” PRARIR ME (“Edict for Conferring a 
Posthumous Title upon the P‘ing-chang Li T‘ing”) by CHane 
Shih-kuan ** in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 12 (ts‘e 
3) .15a10-16a6, we read (15b3-8) : 


The former yung-lu tai-fu 4° p'ing-chang-cheng-shih 
°° Li Ting, exerted himself at Hsiang[-yang] °° and 
Fan[-ch‘eng] 4 and displayed ** [Our] might at Ling-Hai 
Just “successive trials of army and shield” °° and suddenly the elevation 
and exaltation of “bill and halberd.” 5? Waving a sword he withstood a 


“* There is no biography of Caanc Shih-kuan in the Yiian shih. 

Ssu-pu_ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

“°Cf. also his biography, op. cit. 162(ts‘e 48).9b6-7. This was the eighth of the 
forty-two civil honorary titles. It was the secondary first grade in rank. Cf. the 
Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .17b1. 

“7 Cf. also his biography, op. cit. 162 (ts‘e 48).9b7. For this title cf. CLeaves, “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .,” p. 46, n. 45. 

- 48Cf. also his biography, op. cit. 162 (ts‘e 48) .9b7, where the title is shang (pa )-i- 
shu-mi-yiian-shih. 

“° Cf. also his biography, op. cit. 162(ts‘e 48) .9b7, where this title, with the word 
shih (=) omitted, is coupled with the following (see note 50 below) by the word 
chien ( HF) “ concurrently.” 

5°Cf. also his biography, op. cit. 162(ts‘e 48) .9b7-8, where it is coupled with the 
preceding title (see note 49 above), and 10a5. 

51 Lit., “expanded [his] strength.” 

52 See note 29 above. 

53 Cf. his biography, op. cit. 162(ts‘e 48).6a7, 10, and 6b2. Cf. also, e.g., the 
Yiian shih 8(ts‘e 3).1b3 and Moutz, op. cit. pp. 9 and 12. 

5* Lit., “ shook.” 

55 For Ling-hai cf. Tz‘u hai, PY4S. p. 145c: “It refers to the region of the ‘Two 
Yiieh ’ Ay (i.e. Kuang-tung and Kuang-hsi). The region in the north ‘leans 
on’ the Wu-ling 3734 and in the south ‘comes to’ the Nan-hai fAifF, hence it 
has this name.” 

military expeditions. The words HER constitute an allusion 
to two verses in an in the Shih ching, which read: 
Cf. James Lecce, The Chinese Classics 4(1871) .284-285. Leace, op. cit., p. 285, 
rendered this couplet as follows: 

“His chariots were three thousand, 
With a host of well-disciplined warriors.” 
°7T.e., insignia of command. For an early example of FER (fu-yiieh) cf. 


the Tso chuan passage: AZ RE Cf. op. cit. 


5 (1872) .593, 1. 18. Lecar, op. cit., p. 598a, Par. 4, 6, as follows: “This king would 


a 
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myriad of men and vertically and horizontally °* controlled the vicissitudes 
{of battle]. His rushing occupied ®° one flank [of the enemy] and his move- 
ments °° were like [those of] a spirit. They put him in the belly of an ox and 
he [regained life. 4-8 Once more he “sold the courage 
of scaling the parapets.” ®2 They covered [him] with a horse saddle-cloth and 
he was nimble and stubborn. Who might contest [his] ability for the capture 
and interrogation [of prisoners]? 


In the biography of Hsreu Chung-wen #fP2H in the Yiian shih 
169 (ts‘e 51) .12a2-13a5, we read (12a2-7) : 


Hsren Chung-wen: Tzu : Chiin-yii #73. [He was] a native of Feng- 
hsien “8% in Feng-chou 

His father [was] Mu-huan {##. Because of wealth, he was a prominent 
leader ** among the villages. When the Great Army ® went southward, he 
moved to reside ® in the city of Wu-la{-hai] [ (Uralqai]) 


not listen to this counsel but made Fung go round [the encampment of] the various 
States, with an axe upon his shoulder, . . .” 

In other words: No sooner was he tried in each of the military expeditions, than 
he was promoted in rank. 

with ease. 

°° T.e., was directed against. 

°° Lit., “ going out and coming in.” 

Here # = 

The words constitute a composite of two Tso chuan expressions, 

(ku... yung) and (teng-p‘i). The first of the two, attested 

but once in the Tso chuan is found in the passage which reads: Fz 
Cf. James Lecce, The Chinese Classics, 5 (1872) .340, 1. 2. Lecce, op. cit., p. 345a, 
Par. 3, rendered this as follows: “‘If any one wants valour, I will sell him what 
I have left to spare.’”” The second of the two, attested four times, occurs first in the 
passage which reads: fifi A XK BR. Cf. Lecce, op. cit., p. 358, 1. 12. Lecce, 
op. cit., p. 360a, Par. 4, rendered this as follows: “ When the army returned, the 
people of Wei manned the parapets.” For the other three examples cf. Lecce, 
op. cit., p. $87, 1. 12 (text) and p. 389a, Par. 8, 9 (translation); p. 670, 1. 8 (text) 
and p. 672a, Par. 4 (translation); and p. 670, 1. 11 (text) and p. 672a, Par. 4 
(translation) . 

In the vicinity of the present-day Sui-yiian . 

Here = HE. 

°° T.e., the Imperial Army. 

°° Lit., “ turned to sojourn.” 

°7 The transcription Wu-la is unquestionably an error for Wu-la-ha'. Cf., e.g. 
the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1).15a10-15b1 and 60(ts‘e 20) .27b7. Cf. also the transcription 
Wo-lo-hai Bb METS (Oroqai) in the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1).15a2. In the Secret History 
§ 267 (YCPS, Hsii 2.9a5 and 9b1), we find Uraqai. Uragai(~Oroqai) seems to be 
the city which the Mongols took first in 1207 and again in 1209. Cf. also H. Desmond 
Martin, The Rise of Chingis Khan and His Conquest of North China (Baltimore, 
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When T‘ai-tsu was [on the way] to attack the Hsi-Hsia he passed 
that city. Mu-huan together with the commandant [of that city] met [him] 
and surrendered. Following [T‘ai-tsu] they went to attack Hsi-Ching J¥ 
je”? Mu-huan fought stoutly. Scaling [the wall] first,“ he was struck by 
three arrows in succession and fell prostrate at the foot of the wall. T‘ai-tsung 
Kez ™ saw and pitied him. He commanded an army officer to draw out the 
arrows and, binding an ox [tightly], to cut out its intestines and, stripping 
[him] naked, to put him in the belly of the ox. [After] a good while, then, he 
He swore to repay [T‘ai-tsung] with [loyalty unto] death. Every time he 
encountered the enemy, he always placed himself in the van. 


In a letter dated 25 September 1952, the Reverend Antoine 
Mosrtarrt remarked: 


. . . Les Mongols attribuent une vertu curative 4 certains viscéres d’un 
animal fraichement tué. Je n’ai jamais entendu dire qu’a présent on intro- 
duise un malade tout entier dans le ventre ouvert d’un boeuf ou méme qu’on 
y mette seulement les pieds ou une autre partie du corps, mais ce qui se 
pratique couramment de nos jours c’est de faire asseoir un malade, le der- 
riére nu, sur la panse d’un mouton ou d’une chévre qu’on vient de tuer. 
Une autre pratique courante est de chauffer la peau d’un mouton ou d’une 


1950), pp. 102, 116, 117, 119, 295, 296, and 297. For a discussion of the name 
cf. Cu‘en Yin-k‘o BE HS, “Ling-chou Ning-hsia Yii-lin san-ch‘eng i-ming k‘ao” 
—) (Yinkoh Tschen, “Notes on Sanang-Setsen’s ‘Geschichte der Ost- 
Mongolen’ (1)”), Academia Sinica, Bulletin of the National Research Institute of 
History and Philology (in Chinese), Vol. I, Part IL (Peiping, 1930), pp. 125-129 
(esp. pp. 125, 128 and 129). Paul Pexxior in his comments on the article as listed 
under “ Livres recus” in TP 28(1931).480: “ Tcu’en Yin-k’o, Sur les noms indigénes 
de Ling-tcheou, de Ning-hia et de Yu-lin (= Recherches sur 
VHist. des Mongols de Sanang Secen I [l'article porte “IL” par erreur, mais la table 
anglaise a bien “I’’)],” remarked: “quant & Uraqai, dont M. Tch’en laisse la 
position indéterminée, j’y reviendrai ailleurs.” I do not recall any further published 
discussion of the problem by PE.uIor. 

°5 See note 18 above. 

°° T.e., the “ Western Hsia.” Cf., e.g., WirtroceL and Féne, op. cit., p. 60, n. 9. 
Cf. also Martin, op. cit., pp. 118-154. 

*°T.e., the “ Western Capital ” of the Chin. Cf. the Yiian shih 1 (ts‘e 1) .16b4-6. 

™ Here EG (hsiex teng) as elsewhere in the Yiian shih (cf., e. g., 162[ts‘e 48].1b7) 
is the equivalent of FEXFIR (hsien teng ch‘eng) as in the Yiian shih 129 (ts‘e 
10) .11b9. 

7 Te. Ogedei (~Ogidei) Qayan, the son and successor of Cinggis Qan, who was 
born in 1186, ascended the throne on 18 September 1229, and died on 11 December 
1241. Cf. A. C. Mouts, “A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 
45 (1914) .124 and “ Table.” 
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chévre fraichement écorchés et de l’appliquer sur le dos nu d’un malade. Cf. 
Dict. ord., s.v. arusla- et sewesle-. 


Turning to the Dictionnaire ordos,"* we find first s.v. arusla- 
(1.31a): “arusla- mettre sur le dos (d’un malade) une peau de 
mouton ou de chévre fraichement tués et chauffée au feu; sine 
alasa xonin arusar arusla- mettre sur le dos (d’un malade) une 
peau de mouton fraichement tué.” We find next s.v. sewesle- 
(2.578a-b): “ sewesle- enduire de sewesw (voir ce mot); faire 
asseoir un malade sur la panse d’un mouton ou d’une cheévre 
fraichement tués (reméde contre certaines maladies) | Ssaryd 
sewesle- enduire la plaie de sewesw; k‘wni [b] sewesle- faire asseoir 
quelqu’un sur la panse d’un mouton ou d’une chévre fraichement 
tués.” In the entry on sewesw we read (2.578b): “ sewesw 
herbes machées accumulées dans la panse des ruminants; seweséé 
pza'ts‘u- rejeter les herbes machées accumulées dans la panse 
(chameau en colére); se dit aussi de quelqu’un qui lance a la 
téte d’un autre des maudissons et injures obscénes; seweswnpu 
sti- rester assis pendant un certain temps sur la panse d’un mouton 
ou d’vne chévre fraichement tués (reméde contre certaines 
maladies—la panse contient encore les herbes machées et l’ouver- 
ture en est liée) . [mo. sebiisiin].” 

A good example of the application of the skin of a freshly 
killed ox to one’s back and, at the same time, the application 
of the masticated grasses of the animal’s stomach to one’s wounds 
as a poultice is found at the beginning of the tale entitled “ Gdy*y6 
tuwi” on pages 33-34 of Antoine Mostazrt’s Textes oraux 
ordos."* Translated under the title of “ K6k6 Tuwi” on pages 
47-49 of Antoine Mostarrt’s Foiklore ordos* the tale opens: 


78 Dictionnaire ordos, Tome premier (A-I), The Catholic University—Peking, 1941; 
Tome deuxiéme (J-Z), The Catholic University—-Peking, 1942; Tome troisiéme (Tables 
alphabétiques), The Catholic University—Peking, 1944. 

™* Textes oraux ordos recueillis et publiés avec introduction, notes morphologiques, 
commentaires et glossaire, Cura Universitatis Catholicae Pekini Edita, Peip’ing, 1937 
[= Monumenta Serica Monograph Series No. 1). 

™® Folklore ordos (Traduction des Textes oraux ordos), The Catholic University, 
Peip’ing, 1947 [= Monumenta Serica, Journal of Oriental Studies of the Catholic 
University of Peking, Monograph XT]. 


‘ 
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On dit que dans la banniére d’Otok il y eut un athléte qui s’appelait K6ké 
Tuwi. Comme il était athléte réputé dans sa conféderation, l’empereur le fit 
venir [a Pékin], et ayant choisi les plus fameux et les meilleurs athlétes de son 
empire, il les fit combattre contre Kéké Tuwi. Mais tous ces athlétes, sans 
exception aucune, Kéké Tuwii les tua en les prenant et les jetant a terre. 
L’empereur mécontent de ce procédé, lui fit déchirer (3) le rable avec un 
peigne de fer et en arracher les tendons, puis il l’envoya en exil au Hounan, 
en un endroit couvert de foréts de bambous et ou il n’y avait ni hommes ni 
bestiaux. 

Pendant que Kéké Tuwii se promenait au milieu des bambous, il vit un 
jour un grand bambou qui était tombé et dont I’intérieur était creux. II 
regarda dans cette cavité et y vit des traces laissées par un boeuf sauvage qui 
avait [48] passé et repassé par la. Tandis qu’il était 4 attendre a l’ouverture, 
au moment ou un boeuf sauvage sortait de [cette] ouverture, il le saisit par les 
. deux cornes et les tirant dans deux directions opposées, il tua []’animal] en 
~ Jui fendant la téte. Aprés l’avoir tué, en se liant sur le dos la peau fraichement 
enlevée et en enduisant ses blessures d’herbes machées trouvées dans la panse 
[de ce boeuf et en outre en en] mangeant la viande, il se guérit de ses bles- 
sures et reprit ses forces. Alors il songea 4 retourner dans sa contrée natale et 
il partit dans la direction de son pays. 


(8) M. & m.: «peigner». 


The pertinent passage in this translation (p. 48) is that which 
reads: “ Aprés l’avoir tué en se liant sur le dos la peau fraiche- 
ment enlevée et en enduisant ses blessures d’herbes machées 
trouvées dans la panse [de ce boeuf et en outre en en] mangeant 
la viande, il se guérit de ses blessures et reprit ses forces.” 
It renders the following passage of the original text (p. 33): 
ala‘ts‘ix"xat, arus seweséren Sarxd seweslepzi, maxdn 
Sarxan awat, t'ey*xé orovzi awat, ....” 

On 13 December 1954 Mr. Milton J. Ciark brought to my 
attention and granted me permission to cite a parallel case of the 
use of the skin of a freshly killed animal by the Qazaqs, which is 
found in “ Appendix II,” “ Religion, Belief and Ritual Systems,” 
of the draft copy of his doctoral dissertation Leadership and 
Political Allocation in Sinkiang Kazak Society to be presented 
to the Department of Social Relations at Harvard University in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the subject of Clinical Psychology: “.. . If an 
individual is frostbitten and on coming indoors his body swells 
up, a fat sheep is killed and the patient covers himself with the 
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sheep’s skin, wearing it for four (i.e., several) hours until he 
profusely sweats.” 

A Qazaq practice analogous to that of the Ordos Mongols in 
which the patient is put on the stomach of a freshly killed sheep 
or goat is one in which the stomach of a freshly killed colt is 
put on the patient. A report of this practice entitled “ Colt 
Stomach Used as Poultice” is found on page 624a of Milton J. 
Cuark’s article “How the Kazakhs Fled to Freedom” in the 
National Geographic Magazine.” It reads as follows: ™ 

From this encounter only seven escaped, including two of Janim Khan’s 
sons, Mezhit and Delil Khan. In the fighting Delil Khan was wounded and 
became separated from the others. At last Mezhit and the renowned warrior 
Nurgojai Batir found him in the mountains. 

““ My brother was badly hurt,” Mezhit told me, “so Nurgojai Batir killed a 
colt and removed its stomach. This he wrapped around Delil Khan’s wounds, 
for a colt’s stomach is very fat and absorbs bad blood. To give us new 


strength, we all ate the flesh of the colt, which is the greatest delicacy to 
a Kazakh.” 


The Ordos and Qazaq practices unquestionably are survivals 
of the earlier practices in which, to judge by the texts cited 
in this paper, the contant remedial agent is the belly or the 
stomach or the breast of a freshly killed animal. It is only the 
method of application of the treatment which varies. The medical 
interpretation and evaluation of these facts as reported must be 
left to the competence of a Doctor of Medicine. 


76 Volume CVI, Number Five, November, 1954, pp. 621-644. 

*7 Mr. John Oliver LaGorce, Editor of the National Geographic Magazine, very 
graciously granted me permission, in a letter dated 16 November 1954, to quote the 
two pertinent paragraphs from Mr. Cuark’s “ internationally copyright article.” 


TOMUP-A/T‘O-MU-HUA 


Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


In lines 19-20 of the Chinese text of the Sino-Mongolian in- \ 
scription of 1338,' we read: 


ER—> 


In the first year of Chih-ta? [1308] [20] Wu-tsung* granted [him]* one 
headdress of big pearls,® fifty liang® of “ white metal” (i.e., silver), 2,500 
min* of paper money, and one jade bowl. 


In lines 25-26 of the Mongolian text of the same inscription, we 
read: 


Ji dai terigiin on dur [26] Kiiliig qayan soyurqaju tanatu tomuy-a . nigen 
menggii siike . tabun siikes Cau . nigen qas ayay-a Ogiigsen ajuyu. 

In the first year of Ji dai * [1308] [26] Kiiliig Qayan ® was pleased to grant 1° 
[him]?+ a headdress garnished with big pearls,!? one silver ingot,!* five 
ingots of paper money,'° and one jade bowl.® 


*Cf. Francis Woodman Cuzaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 in 
Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14 (1951) .1-104. 

?T.e., 1808-1311. 

* This emperor was born on 4 August 1281, ascended the throne on 21 June 1307, 
and died on 27 January 1311. His personal name was QayiSan (< Chinese Hai-shan 
WEL) and his temple name was Kiiliig Qayan. Cf. A. C. Moute “A Table of the 
Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 44(1913) [124]; Paul Ratcunevsky, 
Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), p. XV, note 2; and Paul Pexuiot, “ Un rescrit mongol 
en écriture «’Phags-pa>,” which is found in Giuseppe Tucci’s Tibetan Painted 
Scrolls 2 (1949) .621-624. 

Chu-wen-t‘ai A or Jigiintei. 

5 These were the pearls known as tana in Mongolian. See note 12 below. : 

°T.e., “ ounces.” 

*Te., “atrings.” 

®T.e., Chih-ta. See note 2 above. 

*T.e., Wu-tsung. See note 3 above. 

Lit., “ Kiiliig Qayan, favoring [him], granted . . .” 

1 T.e., Jigiintei or Chu-wen-t‘ai. See note 4 above. 

** For the tana or big “ pearls,” cf. CLeaves, op. cit., pp. 96-97, n. 124. 

8 For menggii ~ ménggii, cf. CLEaves, op. cit., p. 96, n. 118. 

** From this passage it is clear that one silver siike “axe,” i.e., “lingot,” was the 
equivalent of fifty liang, i.e., “ ounces,” of silver. 

*® For siikes éau, a hybrid term consisting of the Mongolian siikes “axes” + the 
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From these texts we see that the Chinese 4 fii—il] (shou-shih 
i-fu) (lit., “headdress one set”) was rendered into the Mon- 
golian as tanatu tomuwy-a (lit., “ tomuy-a having tana”). 

My remarks on the word tomuy-a in note 123 on page 96 of 
“ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 . . .” were necessarily 
brief. They may now be amplified to a limited degree. 

The word tomuy-a, as I previously stated, is, to the best of my 
knowledge, not elsewhere attested in the Mongolian written lan- 
guage. There is, to be sure, registered in KowA.ewskt’s Dic- 
tionnaire *" (2.1862a) the expression (not transcribed) tomoya 
iigei “non-sens; *incohérent, absurde: “coupé, saccadé.” As an 
example of the latter, KowaLtewsk1 (ibid.) registered tomoya 
tiget tigiilekii “ parler un non-sens, parler sans précision, a baton 
rompue [sic].” There is also registered there (ibid.) the adjective 
tomoyatai~tomoyatu “concis, précis; sensé, intelligent.” This 
word tomoya,"* however, is not the word which concerns us here. 

The word tomuy-a in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1338 is a nomen deverbale derived from the verb 
tomu- by means of the suffix -ya (/-ge), the functions of which 
have been discussed by N. Popper in §2 on pages 94-95 of his 
article “ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen ” 
in Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) .89-126. As for tomu-, Kowa- 
LEWSKI registered it (2. 1862a) with the following definitions: 


Chinese éau (i.e., ch‘ao $$) “paper money,” literally meaning: “paper money 
[in the amount] of (so many) axes, i.e., lingots,” cf. Francis Woodman CLEAvEs, 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 
12 (1950) .1-181 (p. 118, n. 123), and “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
13388 ...,” p. 97, n. 126. From this passage it is clear that one siike “axe,” i.e., 
“Jingot,” was the equivalent of 500 min, i.e., “strings,” of paper. 

1° For ayay-a < ayay-qa, cf. CLEAVES, op. cit., pp. 97-98, n. 127. 

27 Joseph Etienne Kowatewsk1, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais Vol. I (Kasan, 
1844), Vol. II (Kasan, 1846), and Vol. III (Kasan, 1849). 

*8 Tt may also be observed that it is attested in the living dialects in the following 
forms: Kalmuk “ tomdn, toma (allein nicht gebriiuchlich) toman-uge kiin ein unbes- 
tandiger, unzuverlissiger mensch; . . .” (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch, 
p. 399b); Khalkha “ tomoo: ~ giii 1. untrained; uneducated; 2. scamp, spoiler” (A. R. 
Rinéine, Kratkii mongol’sko-russkii slovar’ [Concise Mongolian Russian Dictionary], 
p. 205b); and Ordos “ t‘omé intelligence, jugement; sens, signification (= t‘os); 
habilité acquise par la répétition des mémes actes, énergie, vigeur | . . .” (Antoine 
Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos 2.667a) . 
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“peler (un fruit, un arbre): *tordre, filer.” Side by side with 
tomu- there is also a form tamu- for which KowALEwskI (2.1646b) 
registered only the definition “ tordre.” It is, as a matter of fact, 
only the latter form which is attested in the Ordos dialect: 
“ t‘amy- tordre (du fil, des cordes) , corder |...” (Antoine Mos- 
TaERT, Dictionnaire ordos 2.644a-b) Both toma- and tomu- 
are attested in the Mukaddimat al-Adab: * “ s. [= sain—F. W. C.] 
tomaba désiini” “twisted a rope well” (p. 316b), “ tomaqsan 
“ plaited hair” (p. 340b); “ tomuba désiini” “ twisted 
thread” (p. 340b) and “t. [= tomuba—F.W.C.] d[é]siini” 
“twisted thread” (p. 350b) and “ t. [= tomuba—F. W. C.] eme 
kibezi” “the woman spun cotton” (p. 350b). 

It is probable that, of the two forms toma- and tomu-, toma- 
is, in reality, the primitive one. Cf., e.g., ora- > oro- where the 
form with the labial vowel in the second syllable is a later 
development.”* 

As a nomen deverbale, tomwy-a morphologically could be (1) a 
nomen actoris meaning “ the twister,” “the spinner” or (2) a 
nomen imperfecti meaning “ [that] which has twisted,” “ [that] 
which has spun” or “ [that] which [one] has twisted,” “ [that] 
which [one] has spun.” It is, rather, in the latter of its two possible 
interpretations as a nomen imperfecti that we find a semantically 
satisfactory function of tomwy-a as a nomen deverbale. With the 
meaning “ [that] which [one] has twisted,” “ [that] which [one] has 
spun,” we are, I believe, entitled to regard tomuy-a as really 
meaning “ the twisted [headdress],” “ the spun [headdress].” *° 


1° Dictionnaire ordos, Tome premier (A-I), The Catholic University—Peking, 1941; 
Tome deuxitme (J-Z), The Catholic University—Peking, 1942; Tome troisitme (Tables 
alphabétiques), The Catholic University—Peking, 1944. 

20N. N. Poppe, Mongol’skii slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab, Part I-II (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1938). 

21 Unlike ora- which became oro-, toma- became tomu-, not *tomo-. This is not 
to be considered an exception to Nicholas Popps’s law, as stated on pages 196-197 
of his article “Remarks on the Vocalism of the Second Syllable in Mongolian” in 
HJAS 14(1951) 189-207, for the simple reason that the Ordos form is t‘amu-, not 
*tomu-. 

22Tn other words, a nomen deverbale in -ya(/-ge), in this function, designates, 
as it were, the product of a given action. Examples are easily adduced, A particularly 
good one is found in the Mongyol-un niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an [Secret History of 
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As a derivative of tomu- KowA.EwskI registered (2.1862b) the 


v 


word tomuyacéi “ fileur, fileuse.” ** 


the Mongols]. In § 180 of the text we read: niken tiisiirge tiisiiréi’iii “ they poured 
[the content of] one pitcher” and niken tiisiirge tiisiirkiii-yin tula “because they 
poured [the content of] one pitcher” (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih FC HA SB 4.6b5 and 
7a2 respectively). For the verb tiisiir- “to pour,” “to pour out,” “to pour off,” cf. 
Kowa.ewskI 3.191la-b (where the transcription “ dusurku ” is an error for “ tusurku ”’). 
As for tiisiirge, KowaLewsk1 (3.191la) (where the transcription “dusurghe” is 
an error for “tusurghe”) defined it as “arrosoir.” In note 55 on page [61] of his 
work Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols, Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953, Antoine Mostarrt remarked: “Le mot 
tiisiirge est traduit dans les dictionnaires mongol-chinois modernes par Wff@# p’en hou 
“arrosoir” (Mongyol-un iisiig-iin quriyaysan biéig, chap. 11, f.7lv).” Here again 
we have in tiisiirge a nomen deverbale which morphologically might be (1) a nomen 
actoris meaning “the pourer” or (2) a nomen imperfecti meaning “[that] which 
has poured ” or “ [that] which [one] has poured.” The word is glossed in both cases 
in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih with the character #£ weng “ pitcher.” It is clear, therefore, 
that the word tiisiirge is a nomen imperfecti literally meaning “ [that] which [one] 
has poured,” that is to say, “the content of the tiisiirge”; “ [that from] which [one] 
has poured,” that is to say “the container or the tiisiirge itself”; and “the bench 
or the table at the entrance of the imperial tent (inside) on which were placed the 
pitchers of mare’s milk.” The gloss in the Secret History for the word employed 
in this last sense is ily (chiu chii) “ wine table.” Cf. e.g., §213 (YCPS 9.10a3): 
yeke tiisiirge-yin ; § 232 (YCPS 10.5b3): yeke tiisiirge ete. 
For a description of the tiisiirge in Batu’s tent cf. the Itinerarium of Fr. Guillelmus 
de Rubruc (P. Anastasius van Den Wrynaaert, Sinica Franciscana, Volumen I, 
p. 214): Bancus vero cum cosmos et ciphis magnis aureis et argenteis ornatis lapidibus 
preciosis erat in introitu tentorit. “A bench with cosmos and big cups of gold and 
silver, ornamented with precious stones, was at the entry of the tent.” (William 
Woodville Rocxutti, The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of 
the World, 1253-55, ete., p. 123.) For illustrations of the tiisiirge cf. E. Biocuet, 
Djami el-Tévarikh, Histoire générale du monde par Fadl Allah Rashid ed-Din, etc. 
(= “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ” Series, Vol. XVIII], plates I and II. 

2°Tn a letter dated 22 May 1954, the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, commenting 
on the fact that a parallel cannot be drawn between the words tomuwy-a/tomuyaéi 
and the words darwy-a/daruyaci which were discussed in my article “ Daruya and 
Gerege” in HJAS 16(1953) .237-259, made the following important observation: 

“Je ne pense pas qu’on puisse mettre en paralléle tomuya/tomuyaci avec daruya/ 
daruyati. La forme médiévale des mots darwya ~daruyaci a gardé la gutturale présente 
dans la forme qu’ont ces mots en mongol écrit. De plus, darwya et daruyaéi sont 
synonymes. Quant a tomuwya et tomuyaéi, d’abord ces deux mots ne sont pas 
synonymes, ensuite le mot tomuyadi “ fileur, fileuse ” de Kowalewski a indubitablement 
eu la forme *tomuw’aéi en mongol médiéval. Cf. Hist. secr., § 181, kidu’aéi “ assassin ”, 
qui en mongol écrit serait *kidwyaci (de kidu- “tuer, exterminer ”’) .” 

In another letter dated 6 June 1954, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt developed 
his previous remarks as follows: 
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In the same note 123 on page 96 of “ The Sino-Mongolian In- 
scription of 1838... ,” I have already stated that the word 
tomuy-a is attested in the Kalmuk dialect where we find “ tom’y’ 
miitze, kappe | O burg‘din t. die miitze, die auf dem kopfe des 
jagdfalken angebunden ist. [tomuga, > kir. tomaya tel. tomoyo 
id., tel. tomog ‘ eine besondere halfter’]” (G. J. Ramsteprt, Kal- 
miickisches Worterbuch, p. 399b). (Ramstept’s “ tomuga”’ is, 
I believe, a hypothetical written language form which, of course, 
is now confirmed by the form tomuy-a of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1338. I also remarked that in Ordos there is a word 
“t’omok petit sac qu’on suspend a la téte d’un cheval et dans 
lequel on lui sert sa ration de graines farineuses (BorDd) , musette 
(=pupur) ... [cf. kalmouk tom’y’? Miitze, Kappe (Ramstedt, 
Kalm Wort., p. 339b)]” in Antome Mostarrt’s Dictionnaire 


ordos 2.667a. 
It is now possible for me to cite another occurrence of the word 


tomuy-a, this time in a Chinese source of Yiian origin. I refer to a 
passage quoted by the Ch‘ing scholar Hu Ching #3 ** in the 
“ Nan-hsiin-tien t‘u-hsiang k‘ao * [“ Study of the 
Portraits in the Nan-hsiin-tien ”] in the work entitled Hu Ching 


“Quant au mot tomuyaci que Kowalewski traduit par “fileur, fileuse”, cette 
traduction montre qu’il s’agit d’un mot formé directement sur le verbe tomu-, et 
qu'il faut le décomposer en tomu-yaéi, tout comme biéigeéi, “scribe”, jirwyaci 
“dessinateur ”, etc. sont des mots formés respectivement sur biéi- “écrire”, jiru- 
“ dessiner etc. Ces formations en -yati, -geéi (= -ya-¢i, -ge-ci) étaient, en mongol 
médiéval, prononcées sans la gutturale, comme le prouve le mot kidu’adi “ assassin, 
exterminateur ” de l’Hist. secr., lequel est l’équivalent du mongol écrit kidwyaéi. C’est 
la aussi la prononciation de cette formation dans les dialectes vivants (cf. ord. 
Bi tse . Cela ne veut pas dire qu’en mongol médiéval il ne peut y 
avoir eu un mot tomuyaci. Mais si un tel mot a existé, avec la gutturale inter- 
vecalique, il n’était pas une formation faite directement sur le verbe tomu- “ filer”, 
mais il était formé directement sur tomuya “diadéme” et il doit avoir eu le sens 
de “fabricant de diadémes” ou “celui qui prend soin des diadémes”. Cf. aytaéi, 
Siba’uci, etc. C’est pour cette raison que j’ai dit qu’on ne peut mettre en paralléle 
daruya, daruyaéi, qui sont des synonymes, et tomuya “ diadéme,” tomuyaéi “ fileur, 
fileuse ” qui ne le sont pas. On pourrait le faire seulement si un mot tomuyaéi ayant 
le sens de “ diadéme” était attesté.” 

24For this scholar, who was born in 1769 and died in 18??, cf. Paul Petxior, 
“A propos du Keng tche t’ou” in Mémoires concernant l’Asie orientale 1 (1913) .65-122 
(pp. 76-78). Cf. also Paul Petuior, TP 20(1921).189 and TP 26 (1929) .181, n. 2. 

*5 See note 26 below. 
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shu-hua-k‘ao san-chung BUFR ZH 2° The passage in ques- 
tion was extracted by Hu Ching from the Hsi-chin chih ?ri# 
# *7 as quoted under the rubric “ Meng-ku kuan-fu” 3¢G7Eik 
(“ Mongolian Heddgear and Clothing”) under the rhyme Sk 
(fu) in the Yung-lo ta-tien KAHL ** In this passage we find 
the following remarks concerning our headdress: *° 


°°This is the Lai-hsiin ko FE Se Be edition published in Pei-p‘ing in the twenty- 
third year of the Chinese Republic, i.e., in 1934. The “ Nan-hsiin-tien t‘u-hsiang k‘ao ” 
in two chiian constitutes the first ts‘e of the Hu Ching shu-hua-k‘ao san-chung. 

In note 2 on pages 76-77 of his article “A propos du Keng tche t’ou (see note 24 
above) Pe.iiot remarked: “Hou King publia en 1816 trois oeuvres qui sont réunies 
dans l’exemplaire de la Bibliothéque Nationale (coll. Pelliot, I, 209) sous le titre 
de Hou k’o san tchong. Ces trois oeuvres sont: 1° Le fal (RB 
Nan hiun tien t’ou siang k’ao, en 2 chapitres, décrivant la série de portraits d’empereurs 
et d’impératrices constituée au Nan-hiun-tien (ce nom de palais est repris de l’époque 
des Song); 2° le Kouo tch’ao yuan houa lou, en 2 chapitres; 3° le Pa PAVAC Si ts’ing 
tcha ki, en 4 chapitres, qui est le premier brouillon de la troisitme série du Che kiu 
pao ki (j’aurai a citer cet ouvrage un peu plus loin). J’ai vu plusieurs exemplaires 
des oeuvres de Hou King; tous étaient conformes aux indications que je viens de 
donner; je doute par [77] suite qu’une bibliographie bien connue, le Chou mou ta wen 
de Tchang Tche-tong, ait raison de parler de < quatre oeuvres » publiées simultanément 
par Hou King.” 

27 For the name Hsi-chin cf. Hsi-chin-fu Pr AE “ préfecture de Si-tsin,” another 
name for Yen ching Jkt J “capitale Yen” under the Liao. Cf. Ed. CHAvannes, 
TP 5(1904).192. Cf. also Karl A. Wirrrocen and Féna Chia-sheng, History of 
Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125), The American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
1949 [= Transactions of the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge, New Series—Volume 36, 1946], pp. 79, n. 46; 495, n. 24; 
and 553. 

*° For important remarks on this work cf. William Hune, “The Transmission of 
the Book Known as The Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 14(1951) 433-492 
(pp. 484-435, n. 1, p. 485, n. 2, pp. 435-486, n. 8, and p. 436, n. 4). 

In note 2 on pages 76-77 of his article “A propos du Keng tche t’ou” (see note 24 
above) Pe.uiot also remarked (p. 77): “Hou King avait également recueilli dans 
le Yong lo ta tien les fragments subsistants du 7k HAE Tch’owen yeou lin ngan 
tche; une partie de son manuscrit est perdue; ce qui en reste a été divisé en 8 chapitres 
et édité en 1900 dans la 24° section du Wou lin tchang kou ts’ong pien.” 

2° “ Nan-hsiin-tien t‘u-hsiang-k‘ao” FP 6a8-12 in the Hu Ching shu-hua-k‘ao san- 
chung (ts‘e 1). 
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First they *° put on a purple gauze t‘o-mu-hua }RR7ARHE (tomuya). Taking 
big pearls they string [them] into [various] kinds of square twists * of nine 
pearls or sunflowers in folded twists to make adornments at the top. As for 
the places where it comes in contact with the ears, they fasten [on each side] 
a little button. They cover it with a ring of big pearls in order to conceal 
one’s ears on the inside. From the ear to the [region] below the cheek the 
brilliance dazzles people. The rings, for the most part, are big pagoda-shaped 
calabash rings. It may be that they are [like] the naturally grown calabash— 
sometimes four pearls; it may be that they are [like] the naturally grown 
egg-plant—sometimes one pearl. 


8°T.e., the women. Although there is no subject expressed in the text as cited by 
Hv Ching, it is clear, from his use of the text, that he regarded the subject as feminine 
or, in any case, that he regarded the tomuwya as a female headdress. Inasmuch as the 
passage immediately preceding the text under discussion, also cited from the Hsi-chin 
chih (Hu Ching, op. cit., - 6a2-8), is devoted to a description of the ku-ku ee, 
unquestionably a female headdress, it seems reasonable to assume that the implied 
subject is feminine. Although the difficulty may, in a sense, be avoided in translation 
by using a passive construction, i.e., “First a purple gauze t‘o-mu-hua HAR AE 
(tomuya) is put on,” the basic problem is still unsolved: Was the tomuya a male 
or female headdress? Or was it, rather, both a male and female headdress? Since 
the tomuya granted to Jigiintei by Kiiliig Qayan was probably to be worn by Jigiintei 
himself, it would seem that it was both a male and a female headdress. In this 
connection, a passage in the Relatio of B. Odoricus de Portu Naonis in A. VAN DEN 
WynaGaert, op. cit., p. 474, is, perhaps, pertinent: 

6. Cum autem dominus ipse magnus aliquod convivium facere vult fieri, secum 
habet 111° millia barones, cum coronis in capite sibi in convivio servientes, et 
quilibet talem vestem in dorso habet quod solum perle que sunt super quamlibet 
vestem plus valent quam xv milia florenorum. 

[6. When, moreover, the great lord himself wishes to make some feast to be made, 
he has with him IIIT thousand barons, with crowns on the head serving him in the 
feast, and any you will has such raiment on the back that only the pearls which 
are on any raiment you will are worth more than XV thousand florins.] 

In the expression cum coronis in capite we may have a reference to the tomuya. 
Cf. also the reproductions in Biocuet, op. cit., plates I, II, III, etc., as well as the 
Ku-kung chou-k‘an (‘ES J) FI] (Former Palace Weekly] (1982), Nos. 131-138. There 
are good examples of coronae (= ?tomuya) and boyta (= ku-ku) in several of 
these reproductions. 

In a letter dated 7 July 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: “ Les 
princesses mongoles de Chine portaient un autre boyta que celui que portaient les 
princesses en Perse. II y avait peut-étre deux espéces de tomuya, une pour les femmes, 
une autre pour les hommes.” 

*1 For the term Fy} (fang sheng) cf. the explanation of ia by E. H. Parker 
in The China Review or, Notes and Queries on the Far East, No. 2—Vol. XXII, 
p.559a: “ What it really means is ‘a note folded up so that that [sic] one part of it 
is dovetailed into the other like two lozenges.’ For instance 
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In his comment on these remarks, as they pertain to the por- 
traits under study, Hu Ching expressed himself as follows: * 


This comment by Hu Ching is somewhat more difficult to 
translate than the text which he cited by virtue of the fact that 
the # (che) construction which he uses is capable of two inter- 
pretations: (1) “the cases ...in which” and (2) “the ones... 
in which.” I have, therefore, in my translation tried to present 
each of these interpretations in such a way that the ambiguity of 
the comment as phrased by Hu Ching is evident: 

According to this, then, the cases / the ones of the portraits of the various 


empresses . . . in which they use gauze of gold color loosely to cover the 
hairdo and on which (=the gauze) they sew big pearls are named ¢‘o-mu-hua. 


Hv Ching meant by this comment, I think, that in those por- 
traits of empresses in which there is a headdress of gauze of gold 
color loosely covering the subject’s hairdo with big pearls sewn on 
the gauze, such a headdress is called t‘o-mu-hua. 

As for the passage cited from the Hsi-chin chih itself, the tran- 
scription t‘o-mu-hua confirms the reading tomwy-a, i. e., with the 
-u- vowel in the second syllable.** It also confirms the fact that 
the tomuy-a was garnished with tana or “ big pearls.” In addition, 
it furnishes a description of the tomwy-a which makes it easier for 
us to visualize the true nature of that early Mongolian headdress. 


5a :— ‘When she (or he) had written it, she folded it up into a twist.’ We do not 
seem to have a word for it in English, although we do it every day.” 

G. S. (i.e., Gustav Scuiecet) in “3) The meaning of Fj in TP 8 (1897) 359, 
proposed as a translation: “a rhomboidal-folded letter.” 


Op. cit., 6b2-4. 

*°Tn his letter of 6 June 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt made the following 
significant observation: 

“Quant a la question tomuya ou tomoya, la forme donnée par la source chinoise 
est évidemment en faveur de tomwya; mais, si l’on considére que le kirgis a emprunté 
le mot au mongol sous la forme tomaya (Ramstedt, Wérterbuch, 399b) et que le 
dialecte ordos a le mot tomok (<*tomay) on doit dire que la forme tomoya a 
certainement existé en mongol médiéval.” 

Again, in his letter dated 7 July 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mosraerrt also remarked: 

“Chez Blochet, p. | ++, est nommé un certain Toumakan. Ce nom est peut-étre 


Tomuya (?).” 
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Yu Kuan-ying Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao shih lun-ts‘ung 
Aisneomik [Studies in Han, Wei and Six Dynasties Poetry). 
Peking: T‘ang-ti Publishing Company , 1953. 

Pp. 5 +173. 

(Editor) , Yiieh-fu shih hsiian S845 [A Selec- 

tion of Yiieh-Fu Poems]. Peking: People’s Literature Press 

AR HE, 1953. Pp. 21+ 14+ 189. 


As a lecturer at Ch‘ing-hua University, Kuan-ying has dealt 
with various periods of Chinese literature, but has concerned him- 
self particularly with the yiieh-fu and other pre-T‘ang poetry. 
Eleven contributions to its understanding form his volume of 
Studies, part of the Chung-kuo ku-tien wen-hsiieh yen-chiu ts‘ung- 
kian series edited by Wane Erh £4. 

Mr. Yi has consistently maintained that all the best in con- 
sciously literary poetry derives from the inspiration of popular 
song or from sympathy with the masses of the people. Thus there 
is no discernible shift of emphasis between the essays completed 
before, and those after, the university was reorganized under the 
Communist government. None incorporates any party slogans, 
and it has been left to Professor Wane Yao 5 in a foreword to 
quote from Mao Tse-tung’s pronouncements on literature. 

Most of the studies were written in the last ten years or so, but 
the arrangement is not chronological. The opening pages reprint 
as a frame for the general contents the introduction (dated 1950) 
to the Selection of Yiieh-Fu Poems.’ The anthology itself is a 
valuable one, both supplementing and illuminating the Yiieh-fu 
shih chi 4 (YFSC) on which, for the most part, it is based. Kuo 
Mao-ch‘ien compiled that standard collection in Sung times; 
earlier and later scholars have commented on many of the yiieh-fu 


* According to Wana Yao’s foreword to the volume of Studies, Yt’s anthology was 
published in the series FB ae edited by Cuenca Chen-to . 


The copy under review gives no such information. 
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poems, but as far as I know Mr. Yi’s is the only comprehensive 
anthology annotated in pai-hua.’ 

Not that he incorporates the whole of YFSC, which includes a 
large number of purely “ literary ” poems based on earlier models. 
Mr. Y@ excludes anything so late as T‘ang and concentrates on 
what he judges to be real song-words (the majority anonymous) , 
adding “ only enough literary imitations to show adequately their 
influence.” * Of the latter he says he has taken only those closest 
to the popular style. 

Some of the YFSC contents Mr. Yd rejects as spurious, some as 
being merely maxims or doggerel not in the nature of poetry. In 
one category his criterion seems rather moral than literary: among 
the Southern love songs he selected only “healthy ” ones. Here 
and there he has gone outside YFSC for his texts, including as 
folk songs a number of poems usually classified as ku-shih.* 

Aside from explanation of his procedure, Mr. Yw’s introduction 
is concerned with the yiieh-fu as the fountain of what he calls the 
“realistic tradition ” in Chinese poetry, the stream of which had 
disappeared underground when the Songs became a classic. 
Though much later poets such as Po Chii-i pointed to the Shih 
ching as their standard, it must be granted that it had little influ- 
ence on literary practice for many centuries. When the Han 
Bureau of Music began to record popular songs the most flourish- 
ing form of polite composition was the fu, which compared to 
them “as a stone inscription to an ode.” ° Mr. YU says that the 


*He goes a step farther than Wen I-to fif]—-2%. who used pai-hua in his Feng- 
shih lei-ch‘ao ARPA Yi even re-renders quotations from old books, if difficult, 
in colloquial. 

* The term yiieh-fu refers to the state hymns, the occasional pieces, and especially 
the popular songs recorded by the Han and Chin Music Bureaus, and to popular songs 
and literary adaptations of them throughout the Six Dynasties and even later. 
It is sometimes used broadly to cover all kinds of songs including tz‘u j#] and 
chit Hi. 

“The author says many “old poems” have characteristics indicating they originally 
were song-words. They are often in two or more stanzas with little relation in subject; 
they often repeat phrases or lines; they use tags which appear in yiieh-fu songs; and 
they are sometimes very similar to certain known songs of which they may be variant 
words. 

® Mr. Yw has a very low opinion of the Han fu. Quoting Wen I-to’s remark that 
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rediscovery of popular song by literary men infused the poetry of 
late Han, Wei, and early Six Dynasties with a sense of reality. 
After eclipse during the sixth century, a time of elaborately deco- 
rative but lifeless verse by court nobles, the realistic tradition 
came to life again when T‘ang poets began to come from varying 
walks of life. They took up the thread of the yiieh-fu, as seen in 
the persuasive advocacy of the “ Han-Wei style ” by Cu‘en Tzu- 
ang 

In the Studies, Mr. Yu further pursues the theme of realism in 
a separate study of Ts‘ao Chih as representative poet of the 
Chien-an style.’ He first discusses what he calls a new governing 
class which came to power under the prince’s father. Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, 
who came from one of the lesser clans, secured his power north 
of the Yangtze by repressing the great families and by other 
measures which Yiu interprets as making him a popular hero. (He 
does not mention that the general was just as vigorous in repres- 
sing the peasantry when he felt it necessary.) The poets who 
gathered at the Ts‘ao family seat—the literary capital of the 
time—had gone through the vicissitudes of social upheaval and 
had suffered in varying degrees along with the people at large, 
so that their writings were influenced by the non-scholarly, non- 
courtly world. Yi denotes the common characteristic of these 
writings as “ progressiveness,” which he attaches to the admission 
of colloquial language elements, content reflecting general experi- 
ence, and an acute sense of the present. 

For the new poetic spirit a new form and a new mode of expres- 
sion were needed, and both were to hand in the predominantly 


the Ch‘u tz‘u and fu were the fancy tail of the Shih ching, he adds that only the 
Ch‘u tz‘u had any meat on it, the fu dropping behind as a useless withered appendage. 
As for the claim of Han writers that their fu were in the spirit of the Songs, this was 
“hanging up a sheep’s head to sell dog meat.” 

°Chien-an AZ (196-220) was the last Han reign period except for one which 
lasted only a few months. In literary history the name refers to a renaissance of 
lyric poetry which began before and reached fruition after the Chien-an period. It 
centered at the courts of the Ts‘ao family, and besides the three royal poets notably 
involved K‘une Jung Cu‘en Lin Hk, Wane Ts‘an- E48, Hst Kan FRB, 
Juan Chii Ch‘ang F, and Liv Chen Ts‘ao Chih lived from 
192 to 281, and less than half of his productive years fell within the Chien-an period 


proper. 


: 
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five-word popular songs of the time. Few if any will fail to agree 
that Ts‘ao Chih was the most successful of the early five-word 
poets in adapting this medium to a high order of literary sensi- 
bility and craftsmanship.’ 

Through incurring his father’s displeasure Ts‘ao Chih lost the 
chance to succeed him at the head of the state, and his brother 
who became the first Wei emperor kept him out of governmental 
affairs. Otherwise he probably would not have had time to write 
so much poetry. But Mr. Yt thinks he always remained a man 
of affairs at heart, concerned with the unity of China and the 
welfare of its people. Himself oppressed by the government, he 
sympathized with all suffering and was at his best a poet of 
humanity. Unwarped by his misfortunes, his poems show protest 
but not, according to the author, the kind of self-pity found in 
Yiian.® 

Mr. Yu does not say what he thinks of the many allegorical 
deserted-wife poems Ts‘ao Chih wrote as protest (no self-pity?) 
against his fate, except that he was expert at this sort of thing. 
Since these are in yiieh-fu style, presumably the author counts 
them in the realistic tradition. At any rate, he finally backs away 
from according too high a place in literature to a man who, after 
all, had the handicaps of being highly educated and a prince, and 
who therefore could not quite be one of the people. He finds that 
the poems in which Ts‘ao Chih reflected social conditions and 
sympathy for the oppressed are relatively few in number, a larger 
proportion being about his personal problems. Furthermore the 
poet was limited not only by his class but by his period, and Mr. 
Yt regrets that he did not completely abandon the older forms 
such as four-word shih, sao, and fu. 

An older contemporary of Ts‘ao Chih was Ts‘ar Yen 32% 
(?162-239?) , who ranks as one of China’s most memorable women 
poets for her “ Eighteen Strophes to the Northern Pipe” (#%i 


* The author grants that Ts‘ao Chih’s craftsmanship came partly from his schooling 
in the techniques of the tz‘u BE and fu, especially his use of parallelism, but feels 
that the spirit of his poetry was most strongly influenced by the yiieh-fu. 

*It is not very fashionable these days to point up the tragedy-queen pose in 
Cu‘t Yiian, whom many writers (notably Kuo Mo-jo) hold up as a symbol and 
champion of the oppressed. 
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+AGH) written as a result of her capture and long detention by 
the Hsiung-nu until Ts‘ao Ts‘ao ransomed her. Besides these 
“ Ch‘u songs ” there are attributed to her a sao-type poem and 
one in five-word lines. Despite the inclusion of the latter in her 
Hou Han shu biography, its authenticity has been in doubt ever 
since the eleventh century. Su Shih wrote that this “Poem of 
Desperation ” (#48) ° was too much like the later “ Mu-lan 
(Actually the period of the “ Mu-lan ” songs is 
itself uncertain.) Mr. Yi thinks it is closer to the “Seven 
Laments ” by her contemporary WANG Ts‘an, and justly observes 
that five-word verse was already a standard vehicle for narrative 
poetry in their time. Finding the “ Poem of Desperation ”’ more 
moving than the conventionally rhetorical sao piece, he under- 
took a painstaking study of biographical and background ma- 
terials which convincingly shows that the five-word poem best 
accords with the facts of Ts‘ar Yen’s life. In the sao composition 
the lady bears her children to the Hsiung-nu king, whereas she 
appears actually to have been given to a common soldier. And 
she was not held twelve years outside the Great Wall, but in a 
portion of China proper occupied by the invaders. 

Another long (32 verses) five-word poem of disputed origin is 
the “ Hsi-chou ch‘ii ” PU#HHH, probably a folk song of the fifth or 
sixth century.’® It is a string of couplets which some scholars do 
not consider a unity. Mr. Yt thinks it is, pointing to its seasonal 
allusions which consecutively run the gamut of the year. Another 
question is the location of Hsi-chou, which the author concludes 
was an island in the Yangtze. 

Although it may be (and has been) said that the history of the 
five-word poem during the Six Dynasties is a history of Six 
Dynasties poetry, that is one of those useful generalizations not 
meant to be unexceptionable. Mr. Yt has included an essay on 
the origins of seven-word verse. As the author says, the difficulty 
of this problem is such that many histories of Chinese literature 
do not attempt to go into it at all. He quotes, in order to refute, 


°The poem may also be found in the Ku-shih shang-hsi Fae PT (compiled by 


Cuane Yii-ku ek). ch. 6. 
10 YFSC, ch. 72. 
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several which do, but says he doesn’t know whether any one else 
has written a monograph on the subject. This was written in 
1942; it seems odd that the study by Lo Ken-tse #€ 7% had not 
come to his attention, but then Chinese scholars are somewhat 
less concerned than their western colleagues with keeping up with 
the Joneses. Lo had gone over much of the same material nearly 
a decade earlier, perhaps less thoroughly but with at least equal 
objectivity.11 Mr. Yt is so determined to establish that all good 
things come from “the people” that he forgets that poets and 
scholars are people. He carries a chip on his shoulder for those 
who have suggested that the seven-word poem evolved from the 
Ch‘u tz‘u through regularization of the sao and Ch‘u songs of 
Han times, with gradual replacement of the caesura particle 
by other words until its complete elimination in Ts‘ao P*ei’s “ Yen 
ko hsing” #847." This he scorns as a formalistic explanation 
by scholars prejudiced in favor of “ literary ” poets; the “ truth ” 
is that seven-word poetry came directly from Han and Six 
Dynasties popular songs. 

In support of this theory the author attempts to show that 
seven-word lines began to predominate in popular songs in War- 
ring Kingdoms times,’** were already flourishing in Earlier Han 
before five-word songs became current, and continued to be the 
song-form closest to the people after five-word verse had become 
the dominant literary vehicle. The assertion about Earlier Han 
seems based more on intuition than on the meager circumstantial 
evidence. For Later Han, he cites Tina Fu-pao’s complete com- 
pilation of extant Han poems, which for that period contains 


11“ Chi yen shih chih ch‘i-yiian chi ch'i ch'eng shu”-6 Bap 
Shih-ta yiieh-k‘an Fi] 2(Jan. 1933) .24-58. Being partly concerned with the 
mature seven-word poem, Lo is not quite so searching (nor so doctrinaire) on the 
question of origin. More recently Lu Ch‘in-li kG KDZ has devoted a considerable 
section of his “Han shih pich lu” RRB (CYYY 13[1948].269-334) to early 
seven-word verse. 

“This appears to be the poem mentioned by HicHrower (Topics in Chinese 
Literature, revised ed., Cambridge, 1953, p. 62) as being by Ts‘ao Chih. Cf. Ku-shih 
yiian EUR, ch. 5. 

18 He points to the “ Ch‘eng-hsiang tz‘u ” IAB BE (which he believes to be a work 
song) which opens ch. 92 of Hsiin tzu. Its multiple strophes repeat the pattern 


3-3-7-4-7. 
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forty seven-word songs (culled from historical writings) and less 
than half as many in five-word lines outside the many recorded 
by the Music Bureau,’* which are given classifications other than 
ko-yao “ki . Observing that the histories recorded only songs 
connected with political events, Mr. YU assumes there must have 
been many other seven-word songs of literary and sociological 
significance. He conjectures that these were not recorded by the 
Music Bureau because they did not fit the music in use at the 
time. This is a strange corollary to his hypothesis that they were 
in the dominant rhythm of folk-song all during the Han and for 
centuries after. He slips it in as a footnote, probably to avoid 
going into the difficult question of the difference between court 
musi¢ and popular music in Han times. It is highly doubtful that 
the two were so mutually exclusive as to bar from court adapta- 
tion the most widespread musical mode of the land. 

The same inconsistency applies to Yt’s thesis that once having 
been recorded by the yiieh-fu, five-word verse soared to literary 
popularity on the wings of music, while Han seven-word poems 
written in imitation of folk-songs lacked this musical mount and 
so fell to earth and disappeared. He does, however, present 
evidence that courtiers were writing in appreciable quantities 
some kind of seven-word verse, whatever its origin, long before 
Cuana Heng’s “ Fourfold Sorrow” (im), which is often 
pointed out as a link between the sao and the seven-word form. 
The official biographies of Tunc-Fana So (of Han Wu-ti’s time) 
and of several Later Han writers, mention ch‘i-yen ES among 
their forms of composition. These are listed separately from their 
shih and presumably were not considered in that class. (It would 
be ambiguous to say that they were not considered poetry, because 
it can hardly be said that there was any such general concept at 
the time; certainly there was no word for it.) Of these seven-word 
writings only a few scattered lines survive; Yt finds the four by 
Liv Hsiang “ poetic ” in content, and decides that they represent 
a whole class of poetry which was being nies regularly but 
which subsequently disappeared. 

Rhymed seven-word units certainly were used in Han, Wei, and 


* The great influx of these began only in Later Han. 
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Chin for types of composition which, even today, can hardly be 
classed as poetry: congratulatory wishes, mirror inscriptions, and 
various kinds of mnemonic textbooks such as crestomathies for 
the young. It is possible that the lost ch‘i-yen by the aforemen- 
tioned gentlemen were of such nature. Mr. Yt himself supposes 
that some kinds of seven-word writing were related to the typical 
rhythm of spoken proverb and prophecy as found in the Han 
histories, but he insists on deriving serious seven-word poetry 
directly from song. In any culture there is often a close con- 
nection between the rhythms of popular sayings and those of 
popular song, and we know so little about the nature of Han 
music that it is impossible to define the relation clearly. For this 
reason Mr. Yi might be excused for using the terms ko-yao and 
yao-yen # almost interchangeably at times, but for the same 
reason he might better have limited himself to declaring that 
seven-word poetry came from the people, which carries conviction, 
rather than repeating insistently that it came from their songs. 

Mr. Yu makes little reference to the developed form of the 
seven-word poem, with its quatrain stanzas and alternate rhyme 
scheme, which appeared only toward the end of the Six Dynasties. 
He does say that all its essentials are found in the early popular 
songs, and points to their usual 2-2-3 beat.’* Standard literary 
treatment of the seven-word line in Wei and Chin times shared 
this internal rhythm, but the number of lines still varied and all 
rhymed with each other. Alternate-rhyme stanzas appeared in 
the fifth century and consistent verbal parallelism in the sixth. 
Lo and Lv (see note 11) observe that these regularizations were 
made under the influence of five-word practice. No matter which 
line-length appeared first, the mature seven-word poem is a late 
development. 

The remaining parts of the book deal with textual problems, 
attributions, and explications of two individual lines.** There is a 


*® Some consist of only one line, rhyming the fourth and seventh words, which 
might more reasonably be considered two lines. These give a hint at the rhythmic 
impulse behind the seven-word line. It is worth noting that the Shih ching has an 
occasional couplet of four-word lines ending in an “ empty ” word. 

© One of these is 7S HU4H£, which appears in answer to such lines as “ Who 
could make such a thing?” and “ Who could carve like this?’’ The author says it 
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list of seventy-two questionable attributions in Yiieh-fu shih chi, 
dated 1926 and drawn up in traditional k‘ao-ting form. One article 
discusses the various ways in which words to different songs were 
mixed up in a single text, a single lyric divided into two or more 
texts, or confusion caused by the inclusion of characters origin- 
ally serving as musical directions. One calls attention to a number 
of compounds formed by two characters opposite in meaning, in 
contexts where Mr. Yi considers only one of the meanings pos- 
sible. An example is ssu-sheng 9¢4E where the meaning must be 
“ death,” its opposite included to heighten the effect by contrast 
and to fill out the line.” Mr. Yt seems to me to carry this idea 
too far in a couple of instances, as when he thinks that sung-po 
#£4H in a certain text can mean only “ pines,” since cypresses are 
not mentioned in the rest of the poem. Elsewhere he points out a 
number of alternate boy-and-girl stanzas, finding this “ answer- 
ing ” type of poem so frequent in the “ Tzu-yeh ” ¥#% songs that 
he believes the original song about the maiden must have been 


of this nature. 
Glen W. Baxter 


Harvard-Yenching Institute 


refers to one Kung-shu, either surnamed Lu or from the state of Lu, and with the 
personal name of Pan (sometimes fi¥), who appears in Mencius, Mo tzu and elsewhere 
as a noted carpenter. He thinks the character yii is inserted to make a five-word line, 
which consequently means something like “Oriana and Good Queen Bess.” One 
place the line comes up is in the sixth of the “old poems” at the beginning of 
Yii-t‘ai hsin-yung. Dr. Suzux1 Torao, who follows the Ch‘ing commeatary of Cui 
Jung-shu HAS in his recently published translation of that collection, has the 
line refer to two persons. He explains that Kung-shu Pan built a bridge in the clouds, 
while Lu Pan constructed a duck which could fly. Cf. Gyokudai shineishia Fz SE 35 
pKAE, Tokyo (Iwanami Bunko, Nos. 4975-4978), 1953-4, 1.41. 

The other line is which appears in the yiich-fu 
beginning “ There’s a narrow street in Ch‘ang-an ” (RAMA) (VFSC, ch. 35). 
It appears to say that the youngest son has no official employment, and that his 
dress and cap are those of an office at Lo-yang—a contradiction which has puzzled 
commentators. Mr. Yu suggests that the young man has not yet taken up his appoint- 
ment, but will soon go to Lo-yang and has already acquired the accoutrements of 
his office. . 

17 They probably would not have been introduced in such poems had they sounded 
unnatural. There are a few such expressions in modern colloquial; apparently they 
were more frequent in earlier times. 
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Johannes Brnzine, Einfiihrung in das Studiwm der altaischen 
Philologie und der Turkologie, Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden, 1953 [Introduction to the Study of Altaic Phi- 
lology and Turcology, Publishing House Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden, 1953], VII + 142 pages in 8°. 


Altaic linguistics have made great progress in the last few 
decades and the literature on the Altaic languages and their inter- 
relationship has become so extensive that it is not easy to orientate 
oneself in the numerous problems, a task particularly difficult 
for beginners in this field. Therefore, an introduction to the study 
of Altaic linguistics has been urgently needed. Some Altaic lan- 
guages, e. g., the Turkic languages, are better known than other 
members of the Altaic group, and Turcologic literature exceeds by 
far that on other languages. Therefore, the author of the book 
under review stresses Turcology and devotes more than half of 
his book to the Turkic languages (pp. 61-131) , entitling his work 
Introduction to the Study of Altaic Philology and Turcology. It 
is not difficult to understand the reason for entitling this book 
in this manner, although I do not think Benz1na’s formulation is 
a very happy one, because Turcology is a subdivision of Altaic 
studies and, consequently, this title looks as queer as that of a 
book entitled Introduction to Indo-European Studies and Ger- 
manics. A title such as Introduction to Altaic Studies with Em- 
phasis on Turcology would be more acceptable. 

Different authors have their own ideas about what an intro- 
duction to a discipline should be. Therefore, it is not easy to 
write an introduction which suits everyone’s taste. Brnzinc’s 
book tells us what Altaic studies are and what languages con- 
stitute the subject of study. It gives us some statistical data on 
the peoples speaking these languages, some information about the 
history of investigation, and a detailed bibliography. In my 
opinion, the reader should also be given an explanation of the 
numerous systems of transcription and transliteration, tables of 
the scripts used by the peoples concerned, and brief outlines of 
the grammatical structure of the Altaic languages of the type of 
N. K. Doirriev’s Crpoi Typeykoro a3pika (Jlenuurpag, 1939) 
[Structure of the Turkish Language, Leningrad, 1939] or the article 
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by C. F. Vorcenin and M. E. “ Turkish Struc- 
ture” (Publications of the American Oriental Society, Offprint 
Series No. 17, New Haven, Conn., 1943) and my CTpoli xaxa- 
MOHFOJbCKOrO A3biKa 1936) [The Structure of the 
Khalkha-Mongolian Language, Leningrad, 1936]. Of course, I do 
not mean outlines of all Altaic languages but of one most typical 
for each branch of the Altaic group. Brnzine’s book does not 
contain such outlines and no explanation of the systems of tran- 
scription is given either, although the author gives on page 41, 
for reasons not quite obvious to me, the romanized Mongolian 
alphabet which was used by the Buriats and Kalmucks between 
1931 and 1937 and has not been used since. 

The author explains on page 1 the meaning of the term “ Altaic 
languages’ and adds that most scholars who used this term 
believed that the Altai mountain range was the original homeland 
of the peoples concerned. This is not a quite accurate statement, 
because, although it was so believed at the time of CastrEN and 
Scnort, at the present time the term “ Altaic,” like the term 
“ Indo-European,” does not imply any geographic idea. “ Altaic ” 
is only a linguistic term. 

I cannot agree with Benzina’s statement that the situation in 
the Altaic languages is fundamentally different from that in the 
Indo-European or Semitic languages which are characterized by 
a very definite structure (p. 2). If Benzrna means the inflec- 
tional grammatical structure of the Indo-European languages 
which distinguishes them from other language families, why does 
he not acknowledge the agglutinative structure of the Altaic lan- 
guages as their most characteristic feature? The Altaic languages, 
too, have a large number of common roots and stems. BENZING 
is extremely sceptical about the affinity of the Altaic languages 
and he tries to strengthen his position by quoting the Turcologist 
W. Bang and the explorer of the Tungus, SHtrroKoGorov, who were 
reluctant to recognize the Altaic theory. Yet SHmroKOGOROV was 
never an authority in the linguistic field, and Bana died twenty 
years ago. Much has changed in these two decades. The out- 
standing posthumous work of Wladyslaw Kotrwicz, “ Studia nad 
jezykami altajskimi” (wydat Marian Lewicx1, Rocznik Orien- 
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talistyczny, tom XVI, pp. 1-318, Krakéw, 1953, [“ Studies on 
Altaic Languages, edited by Marian Lewick1, Rocznik Orien- 
talistyczny, Volume XVI, pp. 1-318, Krakéw, 1953], demonstrates 
clearly how much has been achieved in the recent past. Korwicz’s 
book appeared almost simultaneously with Brenzine’s “ Intro- 
duction ” and this explains why it is not mentioned in the latter. 

When criticizing the former linguists who believed in the exist- 
ence of the so called “ Altaic language type” (p. 3), BENzInG 
points out that one of the phenomena most important to those 
linguists was that the adjectival attribute does not change, while 
in the pre-classical Mongolian and Middle-Mongolian there was 
an agreement of the attribute and the word defined in number. 
BeEnzinc is right, but does it make sense to criticize pioneers of 
WINKLER’s type in whose works we find errors in large numbers? 
BeEnz1NG concludes his doubts with the words that, as long as the 
Turkic, Mongolian, and Tungus languages remain unexplored in 
all details, the existence of the Altaic language family neither can 
be asserted nor denied (p. 4) . This conclusion cannot be accepted. 
It would have been justified 30 or 40 years ago, when there was 
not a single descriptive grammar of the colloquial Mongolian 
languages and no dictionaries were available. At the present time 
we have detailed Kalmuck, Buriat, Khalkha, Urdus, and Monguor 
grammars and dictionaries and also Tungus dictionaries. There 
is even an excellent comparative phonology of the Tungus lan- 
guages by V. I. Tstntstus. Thus Benzina’s doubts are, at least, 
a quarter of a century late. As for the criticism of Scnort, 
WINKLER, and other old writers, Benzinc has wasted too much 
effort in refuting opinions no longer shared by anybody. I think 
the author should have mentioned the names of the old scholars 
in his bibliography and, instead of discussing their unconvincing 
hypotheses, should have undertaken a thorough refutation of the 
opinions of Ramstept, RAsSANEN, and other supporters of the 
Altaic theory which Benzinc does not acknowledge. I think a 
special chapter should have been included in which Brenzinc 
should have demonstrated why Ramstept’s theories are un- 
acceptable to him. 

On page 4 and the following pages a brief outline of the history 
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of Altaic studies from SrrRAHLENBERG to RAMSTEDT is given. 
STRAHLENBERG, CASTREN, and some other scholars in the past 
were not so much Altaicists as Ural-Altaicists. In their works the 
Altaic languages were discussed in their relationship to the Finno- 
Ugric and Samoyed languages which are not counted among the 
Altaic languages at the present time. Therefore, Benzine should 
also have mentioned the Ural-Altaicists and Turanists, Rasx, 
Max Miter, and even Kiaproru. 

On page 9 Benzinc points out that the Altaic languages do not 
have numerals common to all of them. In my opinion this does 
not necessarily speak against their affinity. Besides, it should be 
remarked that there are numerous words which serve as numerals 
in one Altaic language while they function as other parts of speech 
in other Altaic languages, e. g., 

Tungus wmum, Manchu emu “ one” = Mo. emiine “ in front, 
before ”; 

Tungus dir, Ma. juve “two” = Middle-Mongolian jirin “ two ” 
(in reference to women) ; cf. the ordinal Mo. jitiiger “ the second 
wife” (the same derivation type as in yutuyar “third” and 
dotiiger “ fourth ”’) ; 

Turkic eki “ two,” ekiz “ twins ” = Mo. ikire “ twins,” ikis~ikes 
“ placenta ”; 

Mo. qoyar “ two,” *qoyar > Buriat (Kachug) x6r id.; Mo. gorin 
“twenty,” gosiyayad “ by twos,” etc. The root *go = Turkic gos 
“ pair,” ete. 

These etymologies have been known for a quite long period, but 
probably Brenzine did not see my article on this subject « Mou- 
>» [“ Mongolian Numerals ”], COopHuk 
ASbIKOBEIHbIX MO YHCAMTeAbHbIM, T. 1, 1927, 
pp. 97-119. It is also missing in his bibliography. Brnzina’s ob- 
jection to Ramstept’s etymology of Mo. arban “ ten” (compared 
with arbayi- “to spread out the fingers,” “to show all the ten 
fingers”) is justified, but his comparison of it with Kirgiz arbin 
“ plentiful ” and arbi- “ to be numerous ” is not acceptable either, 
because arbi- is a loan from Mongolian and, besides, arban has 
developed from harban < *darban, while arbin never had an initial 
h < *¢; cf. the Secret History arbin “ abundant.” 
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On page 15 Brenzine proceeds to the Tungus languages. He 
supplies general information about the number and home of the 
Tungus and mentions also the names of some clans. Of them 
éapagir is hardly derived from Gapa “a squirrel’s nest,” because 
éapagir has a long vowel in the second syllable, i.e., €~6, not to 
mention the fact that one would hardly expect a clan name be 
derived from a word meaning “ a squirrel’s nest.” 

On pages 17-18 there is criticism of the theory about the 
affinity of the Tungus and Mongolian languages. Brenzinc claims 
that there are no regular phonetic correspondences between Tun- 
gus and Mongolian (p. 19). This is, at least, inaccurate, because 
in one of his works Ramstepr has irrefutably demonstrated that 
Ma. f-, Nanai (i.e., Goldi) p-, and Evenki (Tungus) h-~Zero 
correspond to h- in Middle Mongolian and Zero in Written Mon- 
golian (“Ein anlautender stimmloser Labial in der mongolisch- 
tiirkischen Ursprache,” Journ. dela Soc. Finno-Ougrienne XX XII: 
2). His observation was accepted and corroborated by Paul 
Peuuiot (“ Les mots 4 h initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mon- 
gol des XTIT° et XIV° siécles,” Journ. Asiatique 1925, pp. 193-263) 
and VLADIMIRTSOV, CpaBHHTedbHad TpaMMaTHKa MOHFOJIbCKOrO 
THuka, 1929. 

The outline of the history of Manchu studies (pp. 22-30) is 
complete and does not compel one to raise objections. To BEn- 
z1Na’s bibliographic data should be added the book of A. B. Tpe- 
Oe€HULHKOBb, ASbIKa Bb KuTab, 
Ms3ptctia Bocrounaro Mucrutyta, TOoMb XXXII, 3-4, 
BOCTOK, 1913, crp. XXII +194+98, which contains valuable in- 
formation about studies of this language in China and European 
countries in the past. 

The next section deals with the history of the study of the 
Noenai (Goldi) language and the dialects spoken along the lower 
course of the Amur river (pp. 30-33) and also Tungus (pp. 33- 
38). Brenzinc says that the Evenki (Tungus) dialects have under- 
gone Mongolian influence to a lesser extent and, therefore, should 
be of greater importance to the linguists. In his opinion, the 
agreement in number of the adjectival attribute and the subject is 
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a phenomenon unusual from the point of view of the laws of the 
Altaic languages (p. 34). Yet, in pre-classical Mongolian agree- 
ment of the attribute (and the predicate noun) with the subject 
in number is very usual. Cf. N. Popps, “ Die Sprache der mon- 
golischen Quadratschrift und das Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi,” Asia Major 
—Neue Folge, I. Jahrgang, 1944, 1. Heft, p. 102). As for the 
Tungus attribute taking the case ending, this again resembles the 
Buriat language in which the attribute takes the plural ending 
and the subject lacks it, e. g., jexentiid ger “ big yourts.” Cf. I. JL. 
Canxees, [pammMaTHKa a3bika, Mocxsa-Jle- 
HuHrpad, 1941, p. 85). In Ancient Turkic there are found such 
examples as: aglar bulut “white clouds,” qgaralar bulut “ black 
clouds.” Cf. A. von GaBAIN, Alttiirkische Grammatik, 2. verbes- 
serte Auflage, Leipzig, 1950, p. 85. Consequently, what Benzina 
believes to be characteristic only of Tungus was common to all 
Altaic languages in the past. 

The chapter dealing with Mongolian studies (pp. 39 ff.) raises 
more objections. First of all, it is not correct that there are 
5,000,000 Mongols in the Mongolian People’s Republic (p. 39). 
According to the most recent data, Outer Mongolia has a popu- 
lation of only 850,000 (1941 census). The total number of the 
Mongols both in Outer and Inner Mongolia, including the Oirats, 
is somewhere around 3,500,000. When discussing the Mongolian 
script, BENzING says that the hP‘ags-pa script (it is not diirbeljin, 
however, but dérbeljin) was replaced by the Uighur script. This 
is not quite correct, because the Uighur script existed before the 
introduction of the hP‘ags-pa script (from 1269 to 1368) and the 
latter was invented to replace the Uighur script but failed to do so. 

Mentioning the archaic features of Mongolian, BeNnz1nG believes 
that Turkic § versus Mongolian | and Turkic z versus Mongolian 
r are older than their correspondences in Mongolian. In this 
respect Brenzine returns to the position taken by Gomsocz and 
who believed that and *§)> 1, while in the light of 
recent research the opposite is true. The Turkic z goes back to a 
particular shade of 7 (cf. * in Czech or rz in Polish) . 

Some corrections should be made in the chapter dealing with 
the periodization of the history of the Mongolian language. The 
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Secret History is not a document of Ancient Mongolian as BEen- 
zING believes but of Middle Mongolian. The latter is the stage 
in which h- is preserved but -*y- and -*g- have disappeared. The 
Moslem sources also belong to this category. The letters of Argun 
and Oljeitii are samples of pre-classical Written Mongolian. When 
BENz1NG discusses Written Mongolian (pp. 46-47) , he should give 
its periodization and classification into pre-classical, classical, and 
modern language. VLADIMIRTSOV’s important book, Monrouapcxuii 
COOPHHKb pa3scKa30Bb H3b Paficatantra 1921) 
[A Mongolian Collection of Tales from the Pancatantra], in which 
for the first time in the history of Mongolian studies the above 
periodization of Written Mongolian was given, is mentioned by 
Benzing in the section dealing with religious literature, where he 
says, at the end, “schliesslich sei hier noch angefiihrt ” [“ and 
lastly should be mentioned ”’], as if this were a third-rate book. It 
is known to everyone that Pafcatantra is not a religious work. A 
book attributed to VLADIMIRTSOV, MOHTObCKOH HTepa- 
TYPbI, is mentioned on page 49, but this is an obvious misunder- 
standing, because there is no such book by Vladimirtsov. Ii 
BENZING means VLADIMIRTSOV’s OOpa3ilbI MOHTObCKOM 
this is a collection of folklore and deals with dialectology. Like- 
wise, my article “ Geserica ” does not deal with Mongolian liter- 
ature but is a linguistic work. On the contrary, VLADIMIRTSOV’s 
MonroapeKan aMTepatypa and his repou- 
which primarily deal with the history of Mongolian literature are 
not mentioned at all. From this I conclude that Benzr1ne’s bibli- 
ography obviously contains titles of books and articles which he 
has never seen. 

On page 51 Brnzine refers the reader to the survey of Mon- 
golian languages and dialects in VLApimirtsov’s Comparative 
Grammar, but he should also have mentioned the very important 
article by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrtr “The Mongols of 
Kansu and their Language,” Bulletin No. 8 of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking, 1931, which he does not quote at all. 

On page 52 we find again fantastic data on the Mongolian 
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People’s Republic: 4,500,000-5,000,000 sq. km. of territory and 
3,000,000-5,000,000 population (correct figures are 1,500,000 sq. 
km. of territory and a population of 850,000). Besides, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic has 18 aimaks (provinces) and not four. Benzina’s 
data refer to the time before 1930. In this connection, it should 
be remarked that statistical data make sense only when they are 
correct. 

Of books on Khalkha the obsolete works of ViTaLE and Srercry 
might have been omitted, but instead the new grammar by 
TopayeEva should have been mentioned, although it is not at all 
good. Likewise, Benzina’s mention of the inadequate work of 
Sou. side by side with the outstanding works of the Reverend 
Antoine Mosraerrt looks strange. RupNnrv’s Matepiaabi m0 roBo- 
Bocrounok Mourouin is not mentioned at all. 

A few corrections and additions should be made in the section 
dealing with the Buriat language. First of all, the clan name is 
Tsongol and not Tschongol as Benzinc transcribes it on page 55. 
To the bibliography of historical literature on the Buriats the 
book of M. N. Bocpanov, Ouepku uctopuu Bypat-MouroapcKoro 
Hapoya (Bepxueyaunck, 1926), and the important book of ®. A. 
Kyazpssues, Mctopua Hapodza OT XVII B. 20 
60-x rozoB XIX B., Ouepxu 1940), should be 
added and, instead of the obsolete dictionary of PopGorBuNSKIi 
which is full of errors, the new dictionary of Ceremisov should 
be listed, caoBapb, Mocxsa, 1951. In 
the bibliography the outstanding work of A. D. Rupnev, Xopu- 
OypatcKili ropopb 1913-14) is missing. This work 
deserves to be mentioned rather than BoGgpaNnov’s Pyccko-6y- 
paATCKiii OyKBapb or the very inadequate grammar of OrLOov. 

The chapter on the Kalmucks contains several minor inaccura- 
cies. BENzING speaks of their territory as of an autonomous region 
of the Russian Federation with the capital in Elista. As a matter 
of fact, this was so in the past, but in December, 1943 the Auto- 
nomous Kalmuck Socialist Soviet Republic (and not region!) 
was dissolved, the Kalmucks were resettled behind the Urals, and 
the city of Elista was renamed “ Stepnoi.” 

On page 60 the glossaries of Shirongol and other dialects col- 
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lected by Poranmy, the glossary of the Shera-Yogur by MANNER- 
HEIM, and Kortwicz’s article “La langue mongole parlée par les 
Ouigours Jaunes prés de Kan-tcheou,” Collectanea Orientalia No. 
16, 1939; reprinted in Rocznik Orientalistyczny, t. XVI, pp. 435- 
465) should be added. 

The greater portion of Benzina’s book is devoted, however, to 
Turcology. BEnzinc is right when he complains that Turcology is 
still greatly neglected and the only subject taught at universities 
is the Turkish language. Unfortunately, it is true that Turcology 
is still a monopoly of Soviet science, while it is lagging behind in 
all the other countries. Outside of the U.S.S.R. serious Turcologic 
work is done only in Turkey, although there the funds available 
are rather limited. 

Without dwelling on Benzina’s doubts about the affinity of 
Turkic and the other Altaic languages and his criticism of the 
fantastic Japhetic “theory ” of Marr, already refuted in Soviet 
H. B. no Mocksa, 1951), 
I should like to point out that on pages 68-69, where literature on 
the Turkic borrowings in other languages is discussed, the book 
of Karl Heinrich Mencss, The Oriental Elements in the Vocabu- 
lary of the Oldest Russian Epos, the Igor’ Tale (Supplement to 
Word, Journal of the Linguistic Circle of New York, Monograph 
No. 1, December 1951, vi+ 98 pages) should be quoted in the first 
place. The literature on the classification of the Turkic languages 
should be supplemented by the classification of Ramsrept and 
RAsANEN (vide: M. RAsAnen, Materialien zur Lautgeschichte 
der tiirkischen Sprachen, Helsinki, 1949, pp. 26-31; cf. M. RAsA- 
NEN, “ Contributions au classement des langues turques,” Rocznik 
Orientalistyczny, t. XVII, Krakow, 1953, pp. 92-104) . 

In the section dealing with Chagatai the article of A. N. 
Samortovic « K ucropuu .MTepaTypHoro 
Koro a3biKa,» Mup-Aau-lIup, K NMATHCOTMeTHIO CO JHA 
poxzenua, Jieqnurpay, 1928, pp. 1-23, is not mentioned at all, 
although it is one of the most important works on this language. 
In connection with Chagatai a serious chronologic error on page 
82 should be corrected. Brnzinc says that this language owes its 
name to Chagatai, a grandson of Tamerlan. It is, however, com- 
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monly known that Timur was born in 1336 and Chagatai, the 
second son of Chinggis Khan died in 1241 and, therefore, could 
not possibly have been a grandson of Timur. 

I do not think Brenzina’s remarks about RapLorr who wnfor- 
tunately neglected Turkmenian (p. 94) and did not pay attention 
to Karachai and Balkar (p. 98) are deserved, because RADLOFF’s 
work exceeds everything one could expect of one scholar and it 
can be easily understood that he could not have explored all the 
Turkic languages. As far as Balkar is concerned, I can, however, 
point out that V. Frtonenxo has published a good Balkar gram- 
mar (Nalchik, 1941), but unfortunately it is not mentioned in 
Benzinc’s book. 

Speaking of the Crimea and the Crimean Turks, BENzING 
should have mentioned Gaspirai, one of the most outstanding 
and remarkable characters in history of the culture of the Turks. 
In the bibliography referring to Crimea the very important book 
of Edige Kirmat, Der nationale Kampf der Krimtiirken mit be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Jahre 1917-1918, (Verlag Lechte, 
Emsdetten, Wetf., 1952) should have been included. 

The reader learns on page 128 that Ramstepr did not regard 
Chuvash as a Turkic language but as an independent Altaic lan- 
guage, occupying a place between Turkic and Mongolian. This is 
an obvious misunderstanding, because Ramsvteprt says the follow- 
ing in his article “ Zur Frage nach der Stellung des Tschuwas- 
sischen ” (Journal de la Société Finno-Ogrienne XX XVIII: 1, 
p. 34): “Es geniigt hier klargelegt zu haben, dass das Tschu- 
wassische eine regelrechte Entwicklung der Tiirk-Sprache ist und 
zwar ohne jede direkte Beriihrung mit dem Mongolischen.” 
[“‘ It suffices to have demonstrated here that Chuvash is a regular 
development of Turkic with no direct contact with Mongolian ”’]. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that Brnzine’s book, con- 
taining a number of errors and inaccurate statements, does not 
give a clear picture of where the Altaic linguistics stands at the 
present time. Nor does it tell us what can be regarded as defi- 
nitely established. Nevertheless, it can be of some help to a reader 
in making his way through the literature on Altaic linguistics. 


NicHo.As'Poprr 
University of Washington 
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Hayk CCCP, Mocxsa, 1952. [The Mongolian 
People’s Republic, A Collection of Articles, Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Institute of Oriental Studies, Pub- 
lishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the U.'S.S.R., 
Moscow, 1952], 399 pages in 8°. 


The book here reviewed consists of a collection of articles on the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, i.e., Outer Mongolia, and has a 
preface (pp. 3-13) by the editor I. Ya. ZLaATKIN. ZLATKIN has also 
published a propaganda book entitled Monroapcxan 
HoBOli ZemoKpaTuu [The Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic—A Country of the New Democracy, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1950]; otherwise he is unknown in the world of scholar- 
ship. 

The preface by ZLATKIN is a general article in which the difficult 
conditions of pre-revolutionary Mongolia are discussed, and con- 
tains nothing of particular interest. The only new information to 
be found there is the statement that in Mongolia “ all big Lamaist 
monasteries, these breeding places of fanatic obscurantism 
(ouarm MpakoGecusl) have been closed forever” (p. 9). This is 
the first official confirmation of rumors concerning the fate of the 
Lamaist Church in Outer Mongolia. 

The first article is that by N. P. Sastiva Mcropus usyyenna 
Pecny6auku [A History of the Explora- 
tion of the Mongolian People’s Republic] (pp. 15-55). It is a 
good survey of the earlier Russian literature on Mongolia, but it 
contains no mention of any book in a foreign language. The works 
of p’Ousson, Howortu, BappeLtey, Ramsrept, HaAr- 
niscH, Roy Chapman Anprews, etc. are not mentioned, although 
they often refer to or deal specifically with Outer Mongolia. From 
this point of view it would have been more correct to entitle this 
article “ A History of Russian Explorations in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic.” But, even so, the survey is incomplete inso- 
far as the Soviet period is concerned, because no mention is made 
of authors whose names have become taboo: the Mongolian 
scholar Tsyben ZAMTSARANO, the Buriat professor Bazar BARADIN, 
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V. A. Kazaxevié, M. I. Tusransxii, A. D. Stukov (all five of 
them were arrested in 1937 and never heard of again), and the 
author of these lines are not mentioned at all. Sastrna can hardly 
be blamed for these gaps, because she had to comply with the 
censorship regulations, but it is a pity that in her article, intended 
to be a serious bibliographic survey, the blame for the failure of 
Koz.tov’s expedition to reach Tibet is put on the “ British im- 
perialists”” (p. 32). Unfortunately there are also other false 
statements, as, for instance, on page 49 where Sastrna remarks 
that Viaprmirtsov recanted “his idealistic points of view ” ex- 
pressed in his biography of Chinggis Khan. I know all the works 
of Vuaprmirtsov and I can assure the reader that nowhere has he 
refuted what is said in his book on Chinggis Khan. 

The second article of the collection is that by A. T. Yakrmov 
BLOXHOBUTeb MOHTOAbCKOrO [“ The Mongolian 
Revolutionary People’s Party, the Organizer and Promulgator of 
the Victories of the Mongolian People ’’} (pp. 56-100). It is of no 
scientific interest, because it is a general political survey based 
on the pamphlets of Srauin, the newspaper Unen (Truth, a trans- 
lation of the Russian Pravda) , the magazine Bolshevik, etc. 

The article of F.S. Tsapirn Ceapckoe xo3siictso [“ Farming 
(pp. 101-134) deals with animal husbandry and its second part is 
devoted to agriculture. It contains some recent data on the 
increase of livestock and the acreage of cultivated land in Mon- 
golia and may interest economists and specialists on agri- 
culture in Asiatic countries. It should be pointed out, however, 
that it is rather difficult to follow the author, because sometimes 
he gives absolute figures, but at other times he indicates only the 
percentage of increase. Besides, the figures never refer to the same 
years. Thus, for instance, he gives the absolute figures of the 
number of households—4,129 in 1929 and 77,317 in 1941 (p. 111), 
but he indicates the number of the cattle corrals as 26,572 in 1932 
and 125,994 in 1940 (p. 113), while on page 118 he states that 
in 1942 the production of wool increased by 2.5 times in compari- 
son with 1940, no real figures of wool production in 1940 being 
given at all. Likewise, we learn that the percentage of marketed 
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milk was 3.9 in 1940 and in 1950 it was already 26% (p. 118). 
On page 122 we learn that the income from sale of raw materials 
increased from 33.1 million tugriks in 1940 to 57.5 million tugriks 
in 1946, but these figures are meaningless, because nothing is said 
about the exchange rate of the tugrik in the years concerned or 
about the market prices. Therefore, it is impossible to conclude 
anything from these figures. At the end of the article I find an 
interesting indication that huge irrigation works have been started 
in Mongolia. 

Much better is I. G. Yurirv’s article [ocyazapcrBennan u 
KOONepaTHBHaA [“ The State-Owned and Co- 
operative Industry ”] (pp. 135-176). It contains real figures of 
investments of capital (in tugriks) in the years 1927-1932 (p. 
145), data on industrial development, figures on the output of 
wool and textiles (in kilograms) (p. 152), the number of indus- 
trial workers (Mongols and others separately) in 1934, 1937, and 
1941 (p. 154) , output of coal (in tons) (p. 155), etc. Interesting 
information is found on p. 165 where we learn that in 1942 a kind 
of “ Arbeitsdienst ” was introduced, i.e., all people not having a 
permanent job are mobilized for one year to work in state owned 
industrial plants. Another important governmental measure is the 
law of 1943 aimed to stop the fluctuation of labor. The author 
does not explain how this law is applied. If it is the same as in 
the U.S.S.R., it means that nobody is permitted to leave or to 
change his occupation. In 1944 also a FZU-school was organized. 
Such schools exist in the U.S.S.R. Their aim is to train industrial 
workers, and for this purpose children are mobilized at the age of 
ten, taken from their parents and placed in schools with dormi- 
tories. The training in a FZU-school lasts four years and the 
organization is semi-military. It is also interesting to learn that 
the first five-year plan of industrial development of Mongolia was 
started in 1948 (p. 167). Very important information is that 
concerning the new roads. First of all, many new roads have been 
built, but of much greater importance are the railroads, one from 
Ulan Bator to Naushki (near Kiakhta) and further to Ulan Ude 
on the Trans-Siberian railroad (p. 172) which was completed in 
1949, and another one from Solovievsk (former Borzia in Trans- 
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baikalia) to Choibalsang which has been in operation since 1939 
(p. 184). The latter is being continued to Tamsag Bulag south 
of the lake Buir Nur. 

More details on transportation and communication are found 
in F. S. Tsapiin’s article, Tpancnopt u [“ Transportation 
and Communication ”] (pp. 177-192) . 

Tsap.in’s article is followed by that of N. T. Vararin, Toprosaa 
[“ Trade ”] (pp. 193-219). It contains a brief historic outline of 
trade in pre-revolutionary Mongolia and during the first years of 
her independence, followed by a discussion of the origin of the 
co-operative trade organization “ Montsenkop ” (i.e., Mongolian 
Central Co-operative) and the domestic and international trade. 
The latter is state monopoly and is carried on only between Mon- 
golia and the U.S.S.R. The synoptic table on page 206 shows the 
gradual disappearance of foreign private capital from the Mon- 
golian market: while in 1925 export to the U.S.S.R. was 24.1% 
and that to other countries 75.99%, the situation already was 
different in 1931 when export to the U.S.S.R. totalled 99.2% and 
that to other countries was only 0.8%. The final part of Varcrn’s 
article is of particular interest. On page 217 we learn that in 1947 
the prices of all commodities were drastically cut (from 23 to 
60%), but on page 219 the amazing disclosure is made that on 
the 27th of April, 1950 the rationing of food and other commodi- 
ties was abolished. This is the first official information about 
rationing of food and textiles in Mongolia. It was commonly be- 
lieved that food was plentiful in Mongolia. Thus the situation 
must really have deteriorated considerably since 1940 when I was 
last on the Soviet-Mongolian frontier. Although the food situation 
was not good at that time, it was, nevertheless, very far from 
being so precarious that rationing had been made an urgent 
measure. Probably rationing began during World War II when 
all food went to the U.S.S.R. 

A partial explanation of the causes of the poor conditions may 
be found in N. T. Vararn’s article @uunaucyr [“ Finances ”] (pp. 
220-237) which contains an analysis of the state budgets. While 
in 1934 income totalled 38.9 and expenses 37.5 million tugriks, 
the figures were 123.9 and 122.1 million respectively in 1940 (p. 
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227). Of 122.1 million tugriks spent, 56.9 million were spent on 
defense, i.e., 46.6% of all expenditures (p. 229). It cannot be 
denied, however, that many schools, hospitals, nurseries, a uni- 
versity, and many libraries were also built in the last decade. The 
book contains several impressive pictures of new government 
buildings, a huge public library, a theater, the Ulan Bator Uni- 
versity, etc. If the cost of the railroads and other roads is added 
one easily understands that these expenses must have been a 
tremendous burden to the 900,000 Mongols who have to pay for 
their new civilization with less food. 

The article of Professor I. N. UstyuZANINov Kyabtypa MOHrOJb- 
ckoro Hapoga [“ The Culture of the Mongolian People” (pp. 
238-296) describes the new culture of the Soviet period, although 
UsryvuZANINnov does not deny the existence of an old civilization 
in Mongolia long before the revolution. He mentions old literary 
works, ancient craftsmanship, music, and “ excellent specimens of 
oral poetry ” (pp. 238-239) and he is right when he speaks of a 
very high percentage of illiteracy as recently as in 1928 (p. 240), 
but he greatly exaggerates the negative role of the Lamaist 
Church as an obstacle on the road of progress in the past (pp. 
242-243). Otherwise his article is of interest, because it contains 
new data on the construction of schools, libraries, hospitals, 
theaters, etc. in the last 10 to 15 years. It is worthwhile noting 
that there has been a university in Ulan Bator since 1942. In 
the first year it had 147 students and 34 teachers and consisted 
of three faculties, i. e., it had a medical school, a veterinary school, 
and a pedagogic department, the latter corresponding to a depart- 
ment of education in an American university. UstyuZANINov dis- 
cusses also the activities of the Committee of Sciences (the former 
Uékom, in Mongolian Sudur biéig-tin kiiriyeleng, i.e., “The 
Chamber of Books and Letters ”). The latter institution, in close 
co-operation with the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., has 
been collecting since 1946 archive material for a voluminous his- 
tory of Mongolia “ since the most ancient times ” (p. 277). This 
Committee, an embryo of the future Academy of Sciences of 
Mongolia, has now more than one hundred scientists. In the 
field of entertaining great results have been achieved. There is a 
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huge state theater in Ulan Bator, a circus, a puppet theater, a 
special children’s theater, and numerous movie-theaters (p. 281). 

This interesting article is followed by one by G. I. Mrxuaitov 
CoppemeHHan XyOxKecTBeHHaA [‘‘ Modern Litera- 
ture ”] (pp. 297-346). In comparison with UsryuZantnov the 
latter author does less justice to the pre-revolutionary culture of 
the Mongols, labelling it as “ standing on an extremely low level ” 
(p. 297). Of all ancient literary works he mentions as typical 
only the translations of the Kanjur and Tanjur (p. 298), but he 
seems to be unaware of the existence of such outstanding ancient 
works as the Secret History, and the very rich historic, epic, and 
didactic literature. Mixknainov states that Russian literature has 
greatly influenced Mongolian literature, and he mentions numer- 
ous translations of poems and tales of PusHKIn (e. g., “ Dubrov- 
skii,” “ Captain’s Daughter,” etc.), Lermontov (“The Hero of 
Our Time,” etc.) , Gocow’ (“ The Inspector-General , Totstoi, 
Satrykov-Sceprin, etc. The translations of revolutionary and 
Soviet literature are particularly numerous, e.g., Gor’Kti’s 
“ Mother,” “ My Universities,” etc., novels of N. OstTrovskii, 
Vanda VAsILEvsKA, Simonov, Ilya Exrenspure, and so on (pp. 
300-301). The following pages deal with revolutionary popular 
poems, e.g., Siwé Xiagta (“The Fortress of Kiakhta”), “ Pio- 
neers’ Song” (first published in my collection of Khalkha texts) , 
etc. After this Mrxuainov gives a digest of Dampin StrUNc’s 
novel Gologdoson Xiixen (The Rejected Girl) (pp. 306-309) and 
his poem “ My Whitehaired Mother.” More digests of various 
novels by other authors follow. 

Mrxuaivov speaks of the great achievements in the literary field 
in the recent period “ when Mongolia definitely entered the road 
of non-capitalistic development.” The beginning of this period 
coincides, according to MrxHaiLov, with the beginning of World 
War II (p. 317). In 1948 a literary competition was started and 
the best novels and songs were awarded prizes, among them one 
entitled “ The Stalin Song.” Similar to the Stalin prizes in the 
U.S.S.R. the so-called Choibalsang prize was established in Mon- 
golia. One of the Choibalsang prize winners was DampIN SURUNG 
who entered the competition mentioned above with his poem 
“ Long Life Choibalsang! ” (p. 318). 
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The remaining pages (pp. 322-346) are devoted to revolution- 
ary folklore, plays, and especially numerous Lenin and Stalin 
songs (p. 333). A considerable number of revolutionary poems 
and songs are anti-American, branding the United States as an 
aggressor in Korea, etc. (p. 337). 

The book has several appendices: ‘“ The Constitution of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic ” (with amendments of 1952) (p. 
349-366) , “ The Program of the Mongolian People’s Revolution- 
ary Party ” (p. 367-372) , “ The Statute of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party ” (p. 373-384), “ The Friendship and Mutual 
Assistance Treaty of the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic ” (p. 385-386) , “ Agreement 
Concerning Economic and Cultural Co-operation of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. and the Government of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic” (p. 387-388) , “ Fundamental Dates of His- 
tory of the Mongolian People’s Republic in the XXth Century ” 
(pp. 389-395), and “A Glossary of Mongolian Terminology ” 
(pp. 396-397) . 

In conclusion may I remark that this publication merits at- 
tention, although it has serious lacunae. It contains recent data 
on Mongolia which hardly can be found elsewhere. It shows 
unequivocally how far the process of Sovietization of Outer Mon- 
golia has advanced, and it also testifies to the fact that the Mon- 
golian studies in the U.S.S.R. have changed considerably in the 


last ten years. 
Nicholas Popre 


University of Washington 


Func Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy. Vol. II: The 
Period of Classical Learning (From the Second Century B.C. 
to the Twentieth Century A. D.). Translated by Derk Boppe. 
Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. xxv +783. $7.50. 


Students in the West have long been indebted to Professor Derk 
Boppe for his excellent translation of the first volume’ of the 


1 Originally published in Peking in 1937. Almost unobtainable outside of China, 
it is now reprinted by the Princeton University Press with a new introductory section 
of errata and additional remarks. 
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Chung-kuo che-hsiieh shih PBI by Professor Fune Yu-lan. 
This indebtedness will now be redoubled with the publication of 
the translation of the second volume which completes the work. 
As is to be expected from an accomplished scholar, the translation 
is faithful and readable, and the notes are useful and abundant. 
In addition, the volume embodies several major revisions es- 
pecially made for it by Professor Funa (listed in the Translator’s 
Preface, pp. xiv-xv), and contains a “ Historical Introduction ” 
(pp. xix-xxv) , a “ Chronological Table” (pp. 722-725) , a “ Bibli- 
ography ” (pp. 726-754) and an “ Index” (pp. 755-783) , all by 
the translator. 

This volume covers what Professor Fung calls “the period of 
classical learning,” from the second century B. C. to the twentieth 
century A.D. Together with the first volume on “ the period of 
philosophers,” this comprehensive history has enjoyed the repu- 
tation of a standard work. In the second volume, the sections on 
Neo-Confucianism have earned special acclaim.’ The treatment 
of Buddhism, however, appears rather selective, because Professor 
Fune wishes to include in his book only materials of “ philo- 
sophical interest.” It was on this ground that he omitted dis- 
cussions on p‘an-chiao f#& or the so-called “classification of 
teachings” (p. 284), which are quite essential for the under- 
standing of ideological differences among Buddhist sects. The 
section on Ch‘an Buddhism in the original Chinese text was 
inadequate. In the translation it has been improved considerably 
by drawing from Professor Fune’s Hsin yiian tao PUR or The 
Spirit of Chinese Philosophy. 

Professor Funa’s discussion of the famous Shen-mieh lun i 
Wise or “Essay on the Extinction of the Soul” (pp. 284-292) 
can now be supplemented by much new material included in 
the Chung-kuo ssu-hsiang t‘ung-shih "PEASE vol. 2, 1950, 
pp. 846-932, by Hou Wai-lu Tu Shou-su Cur 
Hsiian-ping and Cu‘tu Han-sheng The four 


? Translations of chapters I (“A General Discussion .. .”),.X (“The Rise of Neo- 
Confucianism .. .”) and XIII (“Chu Hsi’”) first appeared in HJAS 7 (1942) .1-51; 
89-125; and 9 (1947) .195-201. They were considerably revised before being included 
in the present volume. 
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authors accept the new finding of Dr. Hu Shih that Fan Chen 
¥#E produced his Shen-mieh lun in 507, but hold it possible that 
Fan may have expressed similar ideas at an earlier date about 489. 

Translation of Professor Fune’s history is no easy task, because 
the author uses chiefly the method of direct quotation from the 
original sources. This second volume contains passages widely 
different in time as well as in style and diction. The competence 
of the translator, together with the fact that the entire transla- 
tion has been read and approved by the author, assures a high 
degree of accuracy. Still it would be unreasonable to expect a 
book of such a scale to be free from occasional slips. 

In one case, it seems likely that even the author himself mis- 
understood his quotation. A famous passage from the Chin shu 
reads; KRHA BARB, CHEM 
page 170 Profesor Funa quotes this with 
comments as follows: 


When Juan Chan (died ca. 312) saw the Minister of Interior Wang Jung (234-305), the 
latter asked him: ‘The Sage valued morals and institutions, (ming chiao BA ), whereas 
Lao and Chuang (Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu) threw light on the natural (tzu jan). Are they 
the same or different in their underlying meaning?’ To which the reply was made: ‘Can they 
be without similarity? ’ 


The “Sage” here mentioned is Confucius, and to “value morals and 
institutions ” or “ throw light on the natural” summed up, for most people of 
the time, the difference between Confucianism and Taoism. Therefore, when 
the questioner asked, “ Are they the same or different in their underlying 
meaning? ”, he did so because he suspected that this difference was only 
superficial. And when his friend replied, “Can they be without similarity? ” 
he means to imply that they could neither be said to be wholly the same nor 
wholly different. 


Now the three characters which constituted the famous reply 
(translated as “ Can they be without similarity? ”) are chiang-wu 
The compound chiang-wu is an old colloquial 
expression used to ask a rhetorical question implying the mild 
suggestion “ Wouldn’t you agree? ” This expression and its syno- 
nyms chiang pu *48 and chiang-fei *¥9£ can be found in many 
texts of the Six Dynasties period. Its meaning and flavor have 
been discussed by Chinese and Japanese scholars from Sung times 
on. For a summary of such discussions, see YosHIKAWA KOjird 


* Cf. also Kenneth Cu‘en, “ Anti-Buddhist Propaganda during the Nan-ch‘ao,” HJAS 
15 (1952) .181-184. 
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Chagoku sambun ron iii, 1949, pp. 107-120, 
where he translates the reply ash] USO 5S TVD. The 
main purpose of the reply was to underline the idea of similarity 
and to echo the suggestion that the difference between Confucian- 
ism and Taoism was only superficial. Professor Fune’s interpre- 
tation is different in his taking the reply to be a yes-and-no 
answer. 

Following are a few examples of mistranslations. It is not clear 
whether they were overlooked or shared by the author. 


Page 77: From Ch‘iu fan-lu 
the way in which the Ch‘un Ch‘iu respects the good and em- 
phasizes the people. Thus although there are several hundred 
instances of warfare and agression (in its 242 years of history) , 
it records them all one by one, thereby to express sorrow at the 
heavy extent of their harm.” 

The last part of the translation should read something like 
“thereby to express sorrow at their harming those which are 
emphasized [i. e. the people].” Professor Boppr’s version would be 


correct if the text were BHHZ WM. 


Page 503: From Erh Ch‘eng i-shu 15.11: 
— | A BH. “One cannot say 
that the things belonging to its upper portion are formless and 
invisible, and that they await man’s orderly arrangement of them 
in order to become incorporated in the (proper) path.” 

The word hsiian bE not translated is a common adverb mean- 
ing “specially for an occasion, on the spur of the moment, as 
needed.” * It is sometimes written 32. 


Page 509: From Erh Ch‘eng i-shu 14.2: fF, K->KE 
“But the activities of the other (non- 
Confucian) schools, whether great or small, require great effort, 
so that they lose naturalness. Therefore their departure (from 
the sage) is wide.” Now KX is an old colloquial idiom for 


*Yuen Ren Cuao and Lien Sheng Yana, Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese, 
1947, p. 104. 
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4/9 “how ” or “so,” or “ so much,” “ so great.” It is commonly 
found in Sung and Yiian texts. Instead of “whether great or 
small, require great effort,” the translation should read “ require 
so much effort.” Also see Hsii Chia-jui #3450, Chin Yiian hsi- 
ch‘ii fang-yen k‘ao 42 7c » (1948) , p. 5. 


Page 604: From Ch‘uan-hsi lu 14. 
BE “. .. and not merely done in the manner you have just indi- 
cated.” The # is synonymous with &, “ to let.” The translation 
should read “ and not merely to let you be (or behave) like that 
(or in that manner) and be satisfied.” 

A more careful and thorough checking may reveal additional 
errors.” However, the type of slips already discovered indicate 
that none are of a nature which would seriously detract from 
evaluation of the translation as excellent. 

In the bibliography, Professor BoppE introduced the com- 
mendable feature of translating titles of writings, even including 
the mysterious titles of the Wei shu ###F or Apocryphal treatises. 
To a couple of translated titles I would take exception. Seng-yu’s 
Ch‘u San-tsang chi chi is translated as “ Ex- 
cerpts from the Tripitaka ” (p. '745). Here the technical meaning 
of ch‘u is “ to translate.” The title has been correctly translated 
as “ A Collection of the Records of Translations of the Tripitaka ” 
in the Catalogue of the Chinese Translations of Buddhist Tripi- 
taka, 1883, p. 327, by Nango Bunyiu (Nans6 Bunya). Another 
doubtful case is the rendering of Su wen #4 as “ Plain Ques- 
tions” (p. 747). The exact meaning of the title is not clear, but 
the questions asked in this Chinese medical classic can hardly be 
called “ plain.” 

The following misprints have also been noted: 


Page 2, lines 29, 31: For FF read WF, 

Page 86, line 31: For ch‘eng read cheng. 

Page 111, line 35: For Ch‘ang-ch‘ing read Chang-ch‘ing. 
Page 408, line 35: For Wen-shu read Wen-sou. 


° Some other mistakes in the translation have been pointed out in Wing-tsit CHan’s 
able review of both volumes of the work in Philosophy East and West 4.1 (1954) .78-79. 
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Page 452, line 25: For thirteenth read thirtieth. 

Page 614, line 26: For It is a case read It is not a case. 
Page 676, line 18: For Ch‘ang-su read Chang-su. 

Page 730, line 7: For read. 

Page 730, line 30: For h‘ien Mu read Ch‘ien Mu. 

Page 732, line 5: For #t read #6. 

Page 745, line 6: For Wen-shu read Wen-sou. 

Page 770, line 4: For # read i. 


L.S. Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Eduard Kann, Illustrated Catalog of Chinese Coins (Gold, Silver, 
Nickel and Aluminum). Los Angeles: published by the 
author, 1954. Pp. 476; pls. 224. 


This, the only comprehensive and up-to-date catalog of its 
kind, covers Chinese coins produced from about 1837 to 1953 in 
four metals; bronze and copper coins are excluded because ade- 
quate treatment of them would require separate thick volumes. 
Mr. Kann, who lived in the Far East for forty-eight years, is an 
expert on Chinese finance and a noted collector of Chinese coins. 
His widely read work, The Currencies of China, published in 
Shanghai in 1926 and 1927, has been translated into Chinese and 
Japanese. 

The catalog represents years of painstaking preparation. Its 
descriptions of the coins mention not only all known die-varieties, 
but even minute errors and irregularities. Chinese inscriptions on 
the coins are translated. The illustrations are clearly reproduced 
and well arranged. In addition to being a reliable and convenient 
handbook for collectors the volume will prove useful to students 
of Chinese affairs in general, containing as it does historical anno- 
tations on the various coins, a summation of coinage output, a 
list of modern mints in China, and biographical sketches of several 
eminent Chinese of the Republican era. 

As for minor blemishes, one finds a number of misprints among 
the Chinese characters, but most of them can be easily corrected. 
The romanization in general follows the WaprE system, but is not 
consistent, and occasionally mixes in spellings of Shanghai pro- 
nunciation. Two errors concerning history may be corrected here. 
On page 189, it is stated that at the time when the T‘ung Meng 
Hui 24 was founded, “it was projected to seek another, 
Chinese, imperial dynasty; the republic was not yet envisioned.” 
This is incorrect; the goals of the T‘ung Meng Hui definitely 
included the founding of a republic. On the Tuan Ch‘i-jui me- 
morial dollar, the inscription Chung-hua Min-kuo Chih-cheng 
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Pa FR EAB should be translated “ the Chief Executive of the 
Republic of China,” which was Tuan’s title, and not “ the Seizure 
of the Government by the Republic of China ” as given on page 


237. 


Oriens Extremus, Jahrgang 1, Heft 1 (Juli 1954). Wiesbaden. 


The attention of scholars is called to the publication of this 
new journal devoted to the speech, art, and culture of the 
lands of the Far East. It is edited by Oscar Bent, Wolfgang 
FraNnKE, and Walter Fucus, who are to be congratulated for 
providing this new outlet for scholarly work. Subscriptions 
should be placed through Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. Two 
issues will appear each year. The contents of the opening number 
are as follows: 


Seite 

P. W. Meister: Buddhistische Planetendarstellungen in China ... . 1-5 
Li Shu-hua: Premiére mention de l‘application de la boussole a 

W. Eichhorn: Der Aufstand der Zauberin Tang Sai-érh im Jahre 

W. Fuchs: Der persische Fiirstenname im Pekinger Edikt von 

F. Vos: Kim Yusin, Persénlichkeit und Mythos. Ein Beitrag 

zur Kenntnis der altkoreanischen Geschichte ..... 29-70 
D. Seckel: Kirikane. Die Schnittgold-Dekoration in der japani- 

schen Kunst, ihre Technik und ihre Geschichte ... . 71-88 
O. Benl: Minamoto Sanetomo, Shogun und Dichter ....... 89-106 
W. Aichele: Sprachforschung und Geschichte im indonesischen 


Besprechungen ostasiatischer Neuerscheinungen: 
Wen Yu: Ssi-ch‘uan ta-hsiieh li-shih po-wu-kuan 
so-ts‘ang ku t‘ung-ku k‘ao. (R. Hempel) ......... 123-124 
Ming-mo nung-min ch‘i-i shih-liao. (W. Franke)... 125-128 
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Peter A. Boopserc (Ed.), Cedules from a Berkeley Workshop in 
Asiatic Philology. 555 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, Cali- 
fornia, U.S. A. Pp. 10. 


These ten short mimeographed studies are numbered 001 to 010, 
are dated 540701 [1954 July 1] to 541001 [1954 October 1], and 
bear the following titles; “On Crypto-Parallelism in Chinese 
Poetry,” “ Proto-Bulgarian “iéirgii~iéiirgii,” “ A Triplex Fusion in 
Ancient Chinese,” “ Chinese Hsiang, ' country-wick ', and Ch'ing, 
grandee ',” “ Philology in Translation-Land,”’ “On the Trans- 
lation of Chinese Binoms,” “Shih Ching 1, a Re-Translation,” 
“On Chinese ts'ing, blue-green',” “On Latent Predicates in 
Chinese Poetry,” “ Chinese TZU, ' child.'” Each “cedule ” is a 
single closely typewritten sheet; the content and style are equally 
close-packed. 
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PERIODICALS, BOOKS, AND ARTICLES 
RECEIVED 


The following list acknowledges the receipt of recent publications which 
appear to have some bearing on Asiatic studies. The editors discourage the 
sending of irrelevant material, and cannot undertake to return any un- 
solicited publication whether or not it is appropriate to this list. A limited 
number of reviews will be published as circumstances permit. 


ACLS Newsletter, The, Volume V, Number 2 (1954). Richmond. 

Archiv orientdlni, XXI-1953, 2-3; Supplementa IT (1953) ; XXII- 
1954, 1. Praha. 

Asia, Vol. 4, No. 13 (June, 1954). Saigon. 

Asia Major, a British Journal of Far Eastern Studies, New Series, 
Vol. IV (1954), Part I. London. 

Bijutsu kenkya (The Bijutsu Kenkyu, Journal of Art Studies) , 
Nos. CLXX, CLXXI, CLXXII (= 1953, Vols. I, II, Il). 
Tokyo. 

Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Indochinoises, Nouvelle Série, 
Tome xxviii, N° 2, 2° Trimestre, 1953. Saigon. 

Bulletin of the Japan Society of London, Number 13 (June, 
1954). Tonbridge, Kent. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, Volume XVII: Part 2 (1954). London. 

Ceylon Historical Journal, The, Vol. III, No. 2 (October, 1953) ; 
Nos. 3 & 4 (January-April, 1954). Dehiwala. 

Divine Life, The, Vol. XVI (1954), No. 6 (June), No. 7 (July), 
No. 8 (August), “ Birthday Souvenir” (September) . Rishi- 
kesh, U. P. 

Far Eastern Survey, Vol. XXTII (1954), No. 7 (July), No. 8 
(August) , No. 9 (September) , No. 10 (October). New York. 

France-Asie, revue mensuelle de culture et de synthése franco- 
asiatique, Tome 10 (1954) , Ne 94 (mars), N° 95-96 (avril- 
mai), N° 97 (juin), N° 98 (juillet). Saigon. 

Hitotsubashi ronsé (The Hitotsubashi Review) , Vol. XXXI, No. 
6 (June, 1954); Vol. XXXII, No. 1 (July, 1954), No. 2 
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August, 1954), No. 3 (September, 1954), No. 4 (October, 
1954). Tokyo. 

Jimbun kenkyi (Jimbun Kenkyu, Studies in the Humanities— 
The Journal of the Literary Association of Osaka City Uni- 
versity), Vol. 5 (1954), No. 4 (April), No. 5 (May), No. 6 
(June), No. 7 (July). Osaka. 

Journal of Oriental Studies, Volume I, Number 1 (January, 1954) . 
University of Hong Kong. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Volume 74, Number 2 
(April-June, 1954). Baltimore. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1954, Parts 1 & 2. London. 

Journal asiatique, Tome CCXLI, Année 1953, Fascicule n° 4. 
Paris. 

Kansai daigaku gakuhé (The Kansai University Bulletin) , No. 
262 (September 15, 1953). Osaka. 

Keizai kenkya (The Economic Review), Vol. 5, No. 3 (July, 
1954). Toky6: Histotsubashi University. 

Kobe Gaidai Ronso, The (The Kobe City University Journal) , 
Vol. IV, No. 2-3 (October, 1953), No. 4 (February, 1954) ; 
Vol. V, No. 1 (April, 1954), No. 2 (July, 1954). Kobe. 

Language, Journal of the Linguistic Society of America. Volume 
30, Number 2 (Part 1 and Part 2), April-June, 1954; Number 
3, July-September, 1954. Baltimore. 

Orientalia Suecana, Vol. II, Fasc. 2/4 (1953); Vol. IIT, Fase. 1 
(1954). Uppsala: Universitetsbiblioteket. 

Oriens Extremus, Jahrgang 1, Heft 1, Juli 1954. Wiesbaden. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 49. Jahrgang (1954), Nummer 
3/4 (Marz/April), Nummer 5/6 (Mai/Juni), Nummer 
7/8 (Juli/August). Leipzig. 

Pacific Affairs, Vol. XX VII, No. 3 (September, 1954). Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Saeculum, Band 5, Jahrgang 1954, Heft 2. Miinchen. 

Shigaku (The Historical Science) , Vol. XXVII (1954) , Nos. 2-3. 
Tokys. 

Shigaku-Zasshi (Historical Journal of Japan) , Vol. LXIII (1954), 
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No. 2 (February), No. 3 (March), No. 4 (April), No. 5 
(May), No. 6 (June), No. 7 (July). 

Statens Konstsamlingars, Tillvéxt och Férvaltning, 1953 [= Med- 
delanden fran Nationalmuseum, nr 78]. Stockholm. 

Tenri daigaku gakuhé (Bulletin of Tenri University), Vol. IV, 
No. 3 (March, 1953); Vol. V, No. 1 (December, 1953), 
No. 2 (January, 1954). Tambaichi, Nara. 

Toéhdgaku (Eastern Studies), No. 7 (October, 1953). Tokyo. 

T’oung pao, Vol. XLITI, Livr. 1-2 (1954). Leiden. 

Toyo bunka (Oriental Culture), No. 14 (January, 1954); Nos. 
15-16 (March, 1954). Tokyo. 

Toy6 bunka kenkyisho kiyé (The Memoirs of the Institute for 
Oriental Culture), No. 5 (February, 1954). Tokyo. 

Visvabharati Quarterly, The, Volume 19, Number 4, Spring 1954. 
Santinkiketan, West Bengal. 


André Aymarp et Jeannine Auvgoyer, L’Orient et la Gréce antique 
[= Histoire générale des civilisations, Tome I]. Préface 
générale par Maurice Crouzer. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1953. Pp. xii+'701; planches 48. 

Giuliano Bertuccrio.t, “ Nota sul Pen-ts‘ao p‘in-hui ching-yao.” 
Estratto dalla Rivista degli studi orientali, Volume XXIX. 
Roma: Tipografia del Senato del dott. B. Bardi, 1954. 
Pp. 1-5; pl. 2. 

Peter A. Boopsera (Ed.), Cedules from a Berkeley Workshop in 
Asiatic Philology. Mimeographed: 555 Santa Barbara Road, 
Berkeley 7, California, U.S. A. Pp. 001-010, separately dated 
540701 [1954, July 1] through 541001 [1954, October 1]. 

Robert J. C. Burow, Japan’s Decision to Surrender [= The Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace Publication No. 241. 
Foreword by Edwin O. Retscuavuer. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberledge, 
Oxford University Press; 1954. Pp. xi+259. $4.00. 

Siang-tseh Cutane, The Nien Rebellion. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1954. Pp. xvi+ 159. $3.50. 

Jonathan Curtine, Edward Wortley Montagu, 1713-1776, The 
Man in the Iron Wig [= The Rogues Gallery Number One}. 
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London: Andrew Melrose, Stratford Place; New York: The 
British Book Centre, Inc.; 1954. Pp. xxii + 251; pls. 15. $4.50. 
Heinrich Dumowu.n, S. J., The Development of Chinese Zen after 
the Sixth Patriarch in the Light of Mumonkan. Translated 
from the German with Additional Notes and Appendices by 
Ruth Fuller Sasaxr. New York: The First Zen Institute of 
America, Inc., 1953. Pp. xxii+ 146; 3 folding tables. $4.50. 

J. Enstnk, Over de Verlossende Kennis in het indische Denken. 
Openbare les gegeven bij de Aanvaarding van het Ambt van 
Lector in het Sanskrit aan de Rijksuniversiteit te groningen 
op Dinsdag 5 October 1954. Djakarta, 1954. Pp. 24. 

Bernard B. Faux, The Viet-Minh Regime: Government and Ad- 
ministration in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam [= Data 
Paper: No. 14, Southeast Asia Program, Department of 
Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University]. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, April, 1954. Pp. ix+ 143. $1.75. 

Bikrama Jit Hasrat, M.A., Ph.D., Dara Shikih: Life and 
Works. Calcutta: Visvabharati. Pp. xxi+ 304. Rs. 12-0-9. 

The Rev. H. Heras, S.J., Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean 
Culture, Volume One [= Studies in Indian History of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute, No. 19]. Bombay, 
1953. Pp. cix+ 542. Rs. 175/-. 

J.T. Hooper and C. A. Buruanp, The Art of Primitive Peoples. 
By and , with 116 photographs 
of specimens from the Hooper collection by R. H. Bomback. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 168. $7.50. 

J. S. Kirkman, The Arab City of Gedi / Excavations at the 
Great Mosque / Architecture and Finds. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xv+197. $4.80. 

Ann K. S. Lampton, O.B.E., B. A., Ph. D., Persian Vocabulary. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 12 + 394. 
$8.00. 

Joseph R. Levenson, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and the Mind of Modern 
China [= Harvard Historical Monographs XXVI]. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xxi+ 
256. $4.00. 

Joseph NeepuaM, F.R.S., Science and Civilisation in China. By 
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, with the research assistance of WANG 
Ling. Volume 1: Introductory Orientations. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 34+318; pls. XIII; 
2 folding maps. $10.00. 

Hugh Nevu4, F. Z.S., Sinhala Verse (Kavi): Ethnology—Vol I, 
Collected by the Late , Edited by P. E. P. 
DeraryaGaLa. [=Ceylon National Museums Manuscript 
Series, Vol. IV]. Ceylon: Printed at the Government Press, 
1954. Pp. 10+ 352. Rs. 6. 

Pandhari-nath Prasuvu, Hindu Social Organization: A Study in 
Social-Psychological and Ideological Foundations. New 
Revised Edition. Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1954. 

Mario A. Per and Frank Gaynor, A Dictionary of Linguistics. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 238. $6.00. 

Luciano Prrscu, I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal [= Il 
nuovo ramusio, Volume secondo] [= I Cappuccint Marchigiana, 
Parte IV], a cura di . Esemplare numero 
10. Roma: La Libreria dello Stato, MCMLIII. Pp. X + 284. 

B. B. Prorrovsxy, P. N. V. A. Gonovkina, et 
S. P. Totstov, Ourartou / Neapolis des Scythes Kharezm 
[= L’Orient ancien illustré, 8] par , traduit 
du russe par A. BeLkinp. Paris; Librairie A. Maisonneuve, 
n.d. Pp. 166 + table des cartes et des figures. 

William Poprrr, History of Egypt, 1382-1469 A. D., Translated 
from the Arabic Annals of Abu l-Mahdésin Ibn Taghri Birdi. 
Part I, 1382-1899 A.D. [= University of California Publi- 
cations in Semitic Philology, Volume 13]. Pp. xxiii +206. 
Part II, 1399-1411 A.D. [= University of California Publi- 
cations in Semitic Philology, Volume 14]. Pp. x+220. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles; University of California Press, 
1954. $2.50 per volume. 

V. Venkata Rao, The Prime Minister. Bombay: Vora & Co., 
Publishers Limited, 1954. Pp. 81. Rs. 3/12. 

L. RAsonyt, “Sur quelques catégories de noms de personnes en 
ture.” Reprinted from Acta Linguistica Academiae Scien- 
tiarum Hungaricae, Tomus III, Fasciculus 3-4. Budapest, 
1953. Pp. 323-351. 
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Louis Renov, Religions of Ancient India. University of London: 
The Athlone Press, 1953. Pp. xii+ 139. $3.00. 

Helen Rusissow, Art of Asia. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xiii + 237; pls. 84. $6.00. 

Alfred Satmony, Antler and Tongue / An Essay on Ancient 
Chinese Symbolism and its Implications. Ascona, Switzer- 
land: Artibus Asiae, MCMLIV. Pp. 57; pls. XV. Swiss frs. 
28.50 or $6.75. 

K. T. Suan, Ancient Foundations of Economics in India [= The 
Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad Lectures, 1950-1951]. Bombay: 
Vora & Co., Publishers Ltd., 1954. Pp. 175. Rs. 11/-. 

J. E. Spencer, Asia East by South. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1954. Pp. x+ 
453. 

Hans Stisen, Ein Dorf der Ta-Hua Miao in Yiinnan [= Mitteil- 
-ungen der Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, 
Band XXXVII], von Prof. Dr. . mit einem 
Beitrag von Inez de Braucuarr. Hamburg, 1954. Pp. 80. 

E-tu Sun, Chinese Railways and British Interests, 1898-1911. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1954. 
Pp. viii +'230. $4.00. 

T’an Po-fu and Wen Kung-wen (Adam K. W. Wen), Trans- 
lators; Hstao Kung-chiian, Expert Critic, Economic Dialogues 
in Ancient China: Selections from the Kuan-tzu. The enter- 
prise directed, the book edited and published by Lewis 
Maverick. Carbondale, Illinois, 1954. Pp. x + 470. 

Archer Taytor, An Annotated Collection of Mongolian Riddles 
[= Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series—Volume 44, Part 3]. Philadelphia, August, 1954. 
Pp. 319-425. $2.00. 

Ssu-yii Tene, John K. Farrsanx, with the collaboration of E-tu 
Zen Sun, Chaoying Fane and others, Research Guide for 
China’s Response to the West, A Documentary Survey, 1839- 
1923. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1954. Pp. 84. $4.00. 

Frank N. Tracer, Toward a Welfare State in Burma—Economic 
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Reconstruction & Development, 1948-1954 [Secretariat Paper 
No. 6]. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. vi+60. $1.00. 

Kk. P. K. Warraxker, M. A., Ph. D., Structure Drill in Cantonese, 
First Fifty Patterns, by . [=No. 4, 
Structure Drill Through Speech Patterns, edited by B. 
Scuinpier, Ph. D., and W. Srmon, Ph. D., D. Lit.] London: 
Lund Humphries & Co. Ltd., 1954.’ Pp. xxix+101. 8/6. 

Zbynek ZABa, L’Orientation astronomique dans Vancienne Egypte, 
et la précession de V'axe du monde [= Archiv orientdlni supple- 
menta, II (1953) ]. Prague: Editions de l’Académie Tchéco- 
slovaque des Sciences, 1953. Pp. 44; 4 plates. 

A. W. Zanzi, Economic Reconstruction Problems in South Korea 
[= Secretariat Paper No. 2]. New York: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. 75. 
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REFEREN CES FOR TRAN SCRIPTION AND 
ABBREVIATION 


ROMANIZATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


1. Chinese: The buenas system, H. A. Gues, A Chinese-English Dictionary, 
Shanghai, 1912. 
2. Japanese: The Rémaji found in New Japanese-English 
Dictionary, Téky6, 1931. 
$. Korean: The McCune-Ruiscuaver system, “ The Romanization of the Korean 
Language,” Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXIX (Seoul, 1989), 1-55. 
. Manchu: The system found in Hanepa Toru, Manju di-ben gisun kamcibuha 
bithe, Kyoto, 1987. 
. Mongolian: The system found in A. Mosrazrt, Dictionnaire ordos, III, “ Index 
des mots du mongol écrit et du mongol ancien,” Peiping, 1944. 
. Russian: The system of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. 
Sanskrit: The system found in W. D. Wurrney, Sanskrit Grammar, Cambridge, 
. Tibetan: The system found in Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1902. 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR TITLES OF PERIODICALS. 


Acta orientalia AO 
Asia major AM 
Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient BEFEO 
Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens 
Far Eastern Quarterly 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
Journal asiatique 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘an BAT 
Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen 
Monumenta Nipponica 
Monumenta Serica 
Nanking Journal 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 
Revue des Arts asiatiques 
Shigaku zasshi 
Shih-hsiieh nien-pao 
Shinagaku 
Shirin 
Hsia Monthly KF 
T‘oung pao 
gakuhs BR 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
Tsing Hua Journal 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies PRI BRR 
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